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Tue Cape and Natal Colonies, which at this present time 
are attracting universal attention, are likely at no remote 
period, should the British Government pursue its policy 
of annexation to a much greater extent, to assume the pro- 
portions of a grand Dominion of Southern Africa. 


The Cape of 
Good Hope 
was known to 
the English as 
far back as 
1591. They 
took it in the 
name of King 
James I. Pre- 
vious to this 
thePortuguese 
had only used 
it as a port of 
refuge ; Vasco 
de Gama, one 
of their great 
discoverers, 
landed there 
in 1497. Bar- 
tholomew Diaz 
doubled the 
Cape in 1486. 
He gave it 
the name of 
the Cape of 
Torments, or 
Capo Tor- 
mentoso, from 
the miseries 
he and _his 
mariners en- 
dured. King 
John of Por- 
tugal gave it 
its present 
name, from 
its being the 
new way dis- 
covered by his 
subjects to 
the glorious 
Indies. But 
Vasco de 
Gama, after 
landing near 
the Cape, pro- 
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CETYWAYO, THE ZULU KING, WHO DEFBATED THE ENGLISH AT ISANDULA, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
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ceeded further up the coast, until he arrived at Port Natal, 
which he sighted on Christmas Day, and was so charmed 
with the beauty of its scenery that he named it after tho 


In 1652 the first Dutch settlement was made at Cape 


Town, without 
any  Opposi- 
tion. Previ- 
ous to this the 
Cape had been 
a place of call 
for vessels of 
all nations, 
going and 
coming to and 
from the East; 
but from this 
date it was to 
be used by the 
Dutch exclu- 
sively. The 
Hollanders of 
that date were 
supposed to 
be stanch Pro- 
testants and 
sound Chris- 
tians, but they 
scarcely un- 
derstood their 
duty to their 
neighbors. 
They had two 
ideas in form- 
ing their 
establishment 
at the Cape: 
firstly, that of 
aiding their 
Own com- 
merce with 
the East ; and 
secondly, that 
of debarring 
the commerce 
of all other 
nation» from 
the aid which 
theysought for 
themselves. It 
is on record 
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that when a merchant was once treated with hospitality by | 
the authorities at the Cape, the authorities at home | 
brought their colonial dependents very severely to task 
for such forgetfulness of their duty. The Governor at 
the time was dismissed for not allowing the Frenchman 
to ‘float on his own fins.” It was then decided that 
water should be given to Europeans in need of it, but as 
little other refreshment as possible. 

The home authority at this time was not the Govern- 
ment, but the Council of Seventeen at Amsterdam, who 
were the directors of the Dutch East India Company ; for, 
as with the English, the commercial enterprise with the 
East was a monopoly given over to a great Company, and 
the Company, for the furtherance of its own business, 
established a depot at the Cape of Good Hope. When, 
therefore, we read of Dutch Governors, we are reading of 
the servants, not of a nation, but of a commercial firm. 
And yet these Governors, with the aid of their Council, 
had full power over life and limb. 

In 1658 the first cargo of slaves was landed at the Cape | 
from the Guinea coast. This element at once became 





antagonistic to any system of a real colonization, as out of 
an entire population of 400, more than half were slaves. 


the land surrounding the Cape, and were friendly disposed 
at first ; but, finding nothing to be got by it, and their 
lands gradually taken away from them, they tried to reason 
with the settlers, and asked if they would be allowed to 
enter Holland and do there as the Dutch were doing with 
them. They argued that if the Dutchmen had many cat- 
tle there would be but little grass left for themselves. And 
so there arose a war. 

The Hottentots are said to have possessed fidelity, 
attachment and intelligence; to have believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and to have worshiped a God. 
They were also said to be much attached to their children. 

The Bojesman, or Bushman, was of a low order, smaller 
in stature, more degraded in appearance, filthier in his 
habits ; occasionally a cannibal, eating his own children 
when driven by hunger ; cruel and useless ; a trifle supe- 
rior to the Australian aborigine, but very inferior to his 
near relative the Hottentot. 

3ut the Hottentot, with all his virtues, was driven into 
rebellion. There was some fighting, in which the natives, 
of course, were beaten ; and rewards were offered, so much 
for a live Hottentot, so much for a dead one. This con- 
tinned till 1672, when,it was found expedient to purchase 
land from the natives ; and a contract was made by whi¢h 
one of the native princes ceded the district of the Cape of 
Good Hope for a certain nominal price. This contract was 
soon broken, and the land annexed by Europeans as con- 





venience required. 

Of late years the name of Kaffir has been so associated 
with the colony that an idea prevails that the English 
afterward encroached on their territory. Notso. In 1786 
the Eastern frontier was fixed at the Great Fish River, and 
there it has ever since remained. Beyond that lies the 
Kaffir country, which. was not touched till after the several 
wars and encroachments. 

Van Riebeck, an old Governor, in 1652 issued a procla- 
mation calculated to inspire the aboriginal tribes with any- 
thing but a feeling of fear or dislike for the new-comer, 
The aggressive policy of the Governor was toned down by 
his consistent and eonciliatory attitude. The proclamation 
enjoined that all kindness should be shown the Hottentots ; 
that on no account should they be annoyed, punished or 
ill-used, even in cases of theft. 

Now the Hottentot race is gradually diminishing. Where 





civilization penetrates, all colored tribes seem to vanish. 


The language of the Hottentots is remarkable for its 
hideous clicking sounds, very much resembling the chat- 
tering of a monkey. Both the men and women of the 
present day look very unwholesome, have a natural antipa- 
thy to clean water, and, like the Kaffir, rarely change their 
clothes or linen, if they have any; in fact, it is never 
changed at all until it drops off. One with any regard for 
his olfactory nerves should never follow in the wake of a 
Hottentot on a warm day, or enter a room where they have 
been—at least, not until it has been thoroughly ventilated. 

In 1687, about 300 French Protestants took up their 
abode in the colony, having been driven from France in 
consequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
These families have become mixed with the Dutch, and 
nothing now but their names denotes they ever existed. 

In 1795 the Cape fell into the hands of the English. The 
Prince of Orange having taken refuge at London as an 
exile, and the Republican French troops having taken pos- 
session of Holland, the authority was given by the Prince 
for it to be delivered into the hands of Great Britain, more 
with the idea of preventing a seizure from the French. 
The English rule seemed to be attended by anything but 
profitable results, quarrels between the Boers, Hottentots 
and Dutch farmers perpetually occurring. 

In 1802, at the Peace of Amiens, the Cape was restored 
to Holland, but in the war following, between France and 
England, it was again occupied by British troops under Sir 
David Baird, who, after a slight resistance, expelled the 
Dutch Governor and his troops from Cape Town. In 1804 
came the Emancipation Act. 

Cape Town, the handsome capital of the Cape Colony, is 
beautifully situated at the base of Table Mountain, which 
rises gloomily, grandly and almost pexpendicularly some 
three miles from the shore, and attains a height of 3,300 
feet, the summit being perfectly flat; hence the name. A 
lofty peak, called the Devil’s Head (with a spur running 
out toward the ocean), rises to the left, while on the right, 
and separated from it by a kloof or ravine, is a double- 
topped mountain, called the Lion’s Head and Rump, hav- 
ing a supposed resemblance to a lion couchant, so that the 
town may almost be suid to lie in a basin surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of mountains and hills. 

To see the magnificent mountain in the perfection of its 
grandeur, it should be viewed from the gorge between it 
and the Lion’s Head; its bold, perpendicular, massive 
walls of gray granite supported by so many buttress-like 
cliffs, gradually sloping in undulating spurs toward the 
shore, looks like a castle of the Giant Tit’yus. 

Cape Town is regularly built, all the streets being laid 
out at right angles ; the principal street, the Heerengracht 
or Gentleman’s Walk, having some very fine stores and 
public buildings, interspersed with quaint old houses, rem- 
nants of the Dutch period. From this street extends a fine 
old oak avenue, dividing the Botanical Gardens from Gov- 
ernment House. The gardens are kept in exquisite order, 
and contain the flora—plants, trees and shrubs from the in- 
terior—besides numerous specimens from various parts of 
the world. 

Facing the gardens stands the Public Library and Mu- 
seum, the former unsurpassed by any similar institution in 
any dependency of Great Britain. It is very spacious, and 
contains nearly 100,000 volumes, including an extraordi- 
nary gift of ancient specimens and rare missals, numbering 
some 5,000 books, presented by that most popular of all 
Governors, Sir George Grey. An.English cathedral and 
Roman Catholic church form conspicuous objects, architec- 
turally speaking. Besides many other churches, there is 
the Sailor’s Home, an imposing building ; the Government 
Hospital, the Observatory and Government House, the 
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residence of the Governor. The streets and wharves are 
filled with loungers of the colored tribe, most of them half- 
caste. Then the cab-stand is a curiosity, with its black and 
white drivers in gay and curious head costumes ; with callous 
hearts, precisely as callous as the hearts of their New York 
brethren, and they pounce on a newcomer with avidity, 
lauding to the skies the respective hotels they represent, 
and charge just as exorbitantly, Hansom cabs rattle 
about amongst others, all painted white, and much nicer 
than the London ones. Many of these are driven by Ma- 
lays, who, in their pagoda-shaped hats, ok very pic- 
turesque. The Malay women are also conspicuous for their 
fondness for gay colors, and their quaint dresses, with their 
waists just under the arms, like our venerable grandmoth- 
ers fifty years ago; but the dress is very becoming, and 
scrupulously neat. With their olive complexion, bright 
eyes, and hair carefully brushed back from the forehead, 
they have a most coquettish appearance. 

‘he Malays are decidedly the largest and most respect- 
able portion of the colored races in Cape Town. Their 
religion is Mohammedan, and it has the merit of enforcing 
cleanliness ane forbidding the use of ardent spirits. Their 
religious festivals are especially interesting. We went to one 
in the Malay «’o1 sion of the town, the houses of which were 
brilliantly illuminated in every window. We were ad- 
mitted, amongst others, into one of the temples. On enter- 
ing, we noticed several old Malay priests, dressed in gala 
Malay costume—i. e., with Oriental turbans and long 
gowns, etc., squatting on mats and beating tambourines. 
In the centre, incense is kept burning, and three or four 
young Malays march around, while the old gentlemen keep 
up a kind of grunting, whining chorus, shouting ‘Allah ” 
at intervals, and chanting sentences from the Koran, grad- 
ually working themselves into a great pitch of exeitement, 
and shouting louder and louder. Then the young men 
stripped off their shirts and threw themselves into gladia- 
torial attitudes, as if they were organizing a pugilistic show. 

“‘T back the little one with the flat nose !” shouted an 
irreverent bystander ; but totally disregarding this piece 
of facetiousness, they danced and jumped and shouted, 
one boy in particular ; then two of the young men seized 
the boy, and plunged a sharp instrument, like a long meat 
skewer, through his tongue—at least it appeared so to us. 
{In this state he was led around to the astonished specta- 
tors. The facetious bystander pronounced it ‘‘ too bad,” 
and said ‘*he would like to punch the head of the fellow 
who did it,” and that ‘‘he would liko to bring his mother- 
in-law to a similar entertainment.“ But there was the 
tongue, and there the skewer; anc the deception was cer- 
tainly the most wonderful I ever saw, defying detection. 
Then another young man took a large dagger and plunged 
it into the fleshy part of his side, and walked around to 
show himself ; blood was apparently wowing from the 
wound. ‘The facetious spectator said, gravely, ‘‘he would 
have a terrible pain in his abdomen,” and offered to pre- 
scribe a valuable receipt of his grandmother’s. After this a 
Malay seized a quantity of red-hot chains and kept draw- 
ing them over a beam with his bare hands, like a manufac- 
turer of old molasses candy. 

What with these horrible experiments, and the increased 
vociferous yelling of the older Malays, the scene was more 
approaching the diabolical ; but the evident jugglery, and 
the handing round the plate for money, together with the 
comments of the facetious bystander, were so absurd that 
the ludicrous largely predominated. 

The meaning of this religious festival I could never make 
out, neither could get it explained. Nevertheless, the Ma- 
lays make good fishermen, carriers of goods, horse-breeders 
and fruit-sellers, and are undoubtedly a handsome race. 





Cape Town is celebrated for its southeast winds, which 
blow there with terrific fury, at times carrying everything 
before them ; they are invariably heralded by the appear- 
ance of a white, misty cloud on the summit of the mountain. 
This rolls over and over toward the town, and has the ap- 
pearance of a mighty cataract, but vanishes by the time 
it gets half way down the mountain. It is designated by 
the inhabitants ‘‘The Devil Laying his Table-cloth,” and 
it is safe to assert his highness makes a great dust; for 
the winds blow with a power unknown in any other part 
of the world, I should say, knocking men, women, chim- 
ney-pots, and children over indiscriminately. Ladies and 
gentlemen alike wear vails to protect their eyes from sand 
and dust. 

The drives around Cape Town, Constantia, the cele- 
brated wine-farms, Wynberg, Camps Bay, and numerous 
nooks and corners, are certainly charming im color, and 
form ; the scenery is most beautiful, presenting constant 
changes in its rich and varied verdnre ; and the grand out- 
line of the old mountain, viewed under the varying influ- 
ences of the gorgeous sunsets and clouds, give it the most 
striking and peculiar charms. From the bishop’s palace 
the view is sublime, as is also Wynberg Village on the 
road to Simon’s Bay, which is the naval station for the 
South African Coast, and the port of residence for the Bri- 
tish Admiral. 

Looking from Simon’s Bay, the rugged cliffs stretch 
away southward and terminate in the bold southernmost 
promontory—the Cape of Good Hope, on which a light- 
house is situated. The views here are also very beautiful ; 
in fact, in the whole of the southern area, the scenery is 
scarcely equaled for grandeur and picturesqueness in any 
part of the globe. 

The road from Cape Town to Simon’s Bay lies partly by 
land and partly skirting the Bay. Quicksands are met 
with at various inlets, and are a source of great annoyance 
to travelers on horseback. Remnants of the old, palmy 
days of whale-fishing are seen constantly, in the shape of 
roofless sheds, with beams of huge whale ribs ; as land- 
marks these ribs are plentifully in use. At an unpretend- 
ing road-side inn, called Farmer Peck’s, an arch at the en- 
trance is formed of whale-bones, and on the signboard is 
the following singular inscription, now almost obliterated : 


“In questa casa troverete, 
Tout ce que voug pouvez souhaiter: 
Vinum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses and harness.” 


Leaving this half-way house, which somewhat belied the 
character and accommodations the signboard presumptu- 
ously offered, I led my steed along the rocky and tortuous 
paths which skirted the cliffs and shores of the beautiful 
Bay, which stretched away for miles before me, with the 
numerous merchant shipping and men-of-war lying calmly 
and majestically at anchor. I became absorbed in thought 
and was somewhat startled from my meditations by seeing 
a large whale-boat going at lightning speed out to sea, and 
apparently without any motive power, as the occupants, 
some half dozen Malays, were quietly resting on their oars ; 
whilst at the bow there stood a man with a long spear, and 
in an attitude of defiance. I began to think I was laboring 
under some hallucination. 

But my doubts were soon dispelled when a huge, black 
mass, ‘‘a whale,” rose suddenly up in front of the boat, and 
spouting forth fountains of red blood ; and with writhings 
and contortions this infuriated monster lashed its tail in 
all directions, and I fully expected to see the boat crushed 
to atoms. But the harpooner at the bow had hurled with 
unerring aim another javelin at the terrific monster; 
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RUSTENBURG, THE FIRST TOWN IN THE TRANSVAAL TO RAISE THE BRITISH FLAG. 


which, becoming more infuriat- 
ed, dives down and with a 
sudden tack, as if seeking pro- 
tection in shallow water, it 
makes rapidly for the shore ; a 
few convulsive struggles, an- 
other spout of crimson hue, 
and they are hauling him to 
the beach. By the time I had 
descended the rocky path and 
reached the long, sandy inlet, 
the whale, which must have 
measured seventy feet in length, 
was close in shore. I was in- 
formed by the boat-owner that 
this was their first catch in two 
years, and that they had been 
playing with him for half an 
hour that morning previous to 
my seeing them. I was cer- 








4 DANCE AT AN ENCAMPMENT OF KAFFIR LEVIES. 





tainly fortunate in witnessing 
the termination of this exciting 
struggle, as he had never known 
a haul to take place so near the 
shore before. What a change 
in twenty or thirty years, when 
the enormous profits of whale- 
fishing had supported several 
establishments, which, although 
still standing there, have con- 
siderably fallen into decay. 
From Cape Town to Port 
Elizabeth, or Algoa Bay, in the 
Eastern Province, the run is 
usually made by sea, as the time 
taken is comparatively short to 
what it would be partly by rail 
and partly by horse-cart. About 
forty hours is the average dis- 
tance made by mail steamers. 





NATIVES VIEWING THE BODY OF SANDILLA, A REVOLTED CHIEF, 


Passing Cape Agulhas, which 
is the most southern point of 
South Africa, we skirted the 
shores of the Kuysna, a moun- 
tainous part of the George Dis- 
trict, of extreme beauty, with a 
narrow inlet and precipitous 
rocks on either side. A great 
trade used to be done in wool 
and wood ‘here, but now it 
seems more picturesque and 
beautiful than it is commerci- 
ally useful. The sublime moun- 
tain scenery along the coast was 
lit up by one of the most gor- 
geous sunsets I ever beheld in 
my life. The Long Kloof range 
was irradiated by a kaleido- 
scopic effect of constantly 
changing color, as the golden 
orb gradually sank toward the 
horizon The whole scene 
seemed to reflect the changing 
tints of passing clouds—a sil- 
very leaden hue varying to 
crimson, then to violet, rose, 
and lastly to the depths of a 
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purple ; forming, with a foreground of translucent green 
sea, a most effective and enchanting panorama. 


Algoa Bay, on which the town of Port Elizabeth is situ- | 


ated, has a very barren and desolate appearance ; the coast 
is fringed with huge sandhills, very little signs of verdure, 
and not a symptom of a tree. The breakwater, or pier, 
affords very little shelter, and if a ship once drags her 
anchor, with a strong southeaster blowing, there is no help, 
she is doomed ; the surf rolls in in long, engulfing waves, 
and performs its destructive work with celerity. 

On one occasion, at night, when entering this bay in the 
steamship Mauritius, we had a slight taste of the proverbial 
southeaster. 


wind ; in doing this, a huge wave taking her beam, washed 
an old sea captain, a passenger, overboard, and then, with 
the eccentric vagaries for which old Father Neptune is 
noted, another wave washed him back. We returned to 


our anchorage when the weather moderated ; but as the | 


day dawned, it disclosed to view two fine barks driven on 
shore by the fury of the gale ; long lines of crescent waves 
curled over their hulls like devouring monsters, and one 
by one the masts and spars disappeared until, by night 


° . . | 
again, nothing but a few gaunt ribs and stumps remained | 


to point where they had stood. 

Port Elizabeth is built on the slope of a hill ; one long, 
regularly built business thoroughfare runs parallel with the 
shove ; on the eminence in the rear are situated the resi- 
dences of the well-to-do merchants. The town, with regard 
to its stores, resembles an American city ; anything can be 
procured here, from a needle to a sheet anchor. 

Like the Capcites, the Port Elizabethians are a very hos- 
pitable people. My first call there was on the occasion of 
the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh ; they still observe his 
birthday with a pious loyalty and enthusiasm. 
an amusing story of a young swell entering the hotel where 
the Duke was stopping and ordering dinner; when the 
waiter (a well-known and eccentric colored man by the 
name of Charles) accidentally brought him a dirty plate. 

“Aw, Chawles,” said the swell, ‘“‘this plate is—aw—not 
clean.” 

Charles, ashamed at the idea of being caught giving a 
gentleman a dirty plate— 

‘**T beg your pardon, sir; didn’t see it. 
has just been eating off that plate, sir.” 

Swell, painfully aware of the popular feeling for the Duke, 
meekly submits and goes on with his dinner. 


Yes, the Duke 


Exit Charles, with one eye closed and a protuberance in / 


one cheek, caused by his tongue. 
In the infant days of Port Elizabeth, the few simple- 
minded but energetic merchants met with many rebuffs 


from the Western Province magnates, and an incident is | 


related of an unpopular Governor who, on a visit, landed 
there with his staff one morning before breakfast, all of 
them looking seasick and hungry. An address of welcome 
had been prepared by the merchants, with allusions to 
roads, harbors and Kafiir emigration; but, being rather 
lengthy, the cholerie Governor took it, thrust it into his 
pocket, and informed them he could. govern the colony 
without their advice ; while an aide-de-camp standing by 
audibly expressed his wonder ‘‘ what tinkers and dealers 


in soap could know about government, and that sort of | 


thing !” 

The colonial days are approaching when this class of 
shopkeepers, who no doubt presented the address with 
becoming respect and sincerity, will be independent of 
these Government flunkies and officials, Even now, with 
responsible Government and an ability to support a good 
militia of their own, these soap-dealers and tinkers prove 
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To save ourselves from running on shore, it | 
was necessary to round the steamer and go direct at the 


I heard of | 





they have the most pluck, and are the most useful and 
reliable soldiers in defense of their own colony. 

The beach at all times here presents a busy appearance. 
| The landing of the goods from the shipping is carried on 
| by means of large, flat-bottomed boats of three or four tons’ 
| measurement. Ropes are carried from the shore to the 
| ship, running through a ring at the stem and stern of the 

boat. No surf can upset these broad, punt-shaped arrange- 
mnts, and when the boat grounds in the breakers, the 
| Fingoes, a race of natives who are very slightly encum- 
| bered with clothing, jump out and carry any passengers 
on their backs or in their arms, according to their sex, to 
the dry land. 

This being the principal seaport of the Eastern Province, 
it has considerably advanced of late years, having been, 
previously to 1820, settled and inhabited by Dutch Boers. 
In 1819 they drove the Kaflirs back to the region known as 
Kaffraria ; but in 1820, 4,000 emigrants (volunteers) were 
sent out by the British Government. 

The English seem to have prospered, in a commercial 
point of view, better than their Dutch neighbors at Cape 
Town. It was from the coming of these people that the 
| English language began to prevail in the colony; until 
1825 all public business was done in Dutch. 

In 1828 the old Dutch courts of Landdrosts and Nemra- 
den were abolished, and resideft magistrates and justices 
were appointed. The Hottentots were also put precisely 
on the same footing as the Europeans, much to the disgust 
of the colonists in general, and of the rulers of the colony, 
whose idea was that man’s social rights should be influ- 
enced by color ; and they may be pardoned for the ill-will 
with which they accepted the change, when we remember 
that slavery was then an institution of the country, and 
| that the slaves were equal—at any rate—in intelligence to 
the Hottentots. 
| Inallusion to the latter of the present day, in the neigh- 

borhood of George, there i3 a mission station called Pa- 
| caltsdorp, for Hottentots, than which I can imagine nothing 

to be less efficient for any useful purpose. There is a 

straggling community of about 590, who live in huts, and 
| have about an acre of land for each family. There is a church 
attached to the place, with a minister, but no school. The 
stipend of the minister is paid by some Missionary Society 
| in England, and it would seem that it is supported chiefly 
because, for many years past, it has been supported. The 
occupants of this station are not industrious, but are not 
| more lazy than men of such a race may be expected to be. 

They are not stupid, nor habitually dishonest ; their 

morals in other respects do not rank high. Such as they 
| are, they should be encouraged in all ways to work for 
hire. Nothing can be so antagonistic to working as such a 
| collection of them as that at Pacaltsdorp, where the land 
| of each is just sufficient to enable him to live, with the 
| assistance of a little stealing. As for church services, there 
| 





are quite enough for their wants in the neighborhood, of 

various denominations. The only excuse for such an estab- 

lishment would be the existence of a good school. The 
| institution was commenced fifty years ago, and now seems 
| scarcely to be needed, as there are few ciwilizing influences 
| around. ‘There is also another large Hottentot Missionary 
| Station at Glenadendahl, Western Province. 

To return to thegsubject of slavery. In 1834 slavery was 
abolished in all lands subject to the British flag. This 
created a greater animosity among the Dutch than the 
enactments in favor of the Hottentots, slavery being in no 
way repugnant to the Dutchman, who was not, taking him 
altogether, a cruel slave-owner. 

After the previous brushes with the Kaffirs, in 1835 came 
the third Kaffir war, the most bitter of the three, which 
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commenced by thefts of cattle from the Europeans, who 
in return sent into Kaffraria armed levies of mounted men, 
seizing cattle by way of restitution. During this period 
cattle were always being driven backward and forward 
across the border. This terminated in an invasion by the 
Kaffirs, some ten or twelve thousand strong, who massa- 
cred the farmers, overran the country, and returned, car- 
rying with them an immense booty. Ultimate steps were 
taken to punish the Kaffirs, who were at last driven to sue 
for peace, and to surrender the sovereignty of their 
country. 

About three years after this, partly in consequence of 
the abolition of slavery and partly in consequence of the 
war, the Dutch farmers receded and went away across the 
Orange River. They wanted to live without interference, 
and consequently gave up their lands to the English and 
Scotch, who were afterward successful in the introduction 
of merino sheep and the growth of wool, which afterward 
became an important product of the colony. The Dutch, 
in the meantime, had prospered under the English rule. 
Their condition was infinitely more free than it had ever 
been under the Dutch rule. But they were dissatisfied. 
British ideas as to Hottentots, Kafiirs and slavery were in 
their eyes absurd, unmanly and disagreeable. The result 
was, as I shall afterward mention in the account of the 
first settlers of Natal, that the Boers tracked off into the 
interior, beyond the Orange and Vaal Rivers, and formed 
the nucleus of the two States, the Orange River Free State, 
and the Transvaal Territory, which a year or two since fell 
under the British rule. 

In 1846 a Kaffir thief stole an ax, and on his way to 
jail was rescued by a band of Kaffirs. This comparatively 
insignificant act led to more rebellion and another year’s 
war, when they were starved into submission and driven 
back beyond the Kei River, their territory being allotted 
as a British home for Kaffirs, hence the name British Kaf- 
fraria. Then came the fifth Kaftir war, which of all was 
undoubtedly the bloodiest. It began in 1850, and seems 
to have been instigated by a Kaffir prophet. 

Through all these struggles an attempt has been made 
to bind these people by treaties, and to impress upon 
them that there is plenty of land for both, and that the 
British Government will care for them ; but it has been 
evident that their mental capacity could never embrace 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ pledge.” Lord Glenelg’s (who 
was at this period acting Governor, and was subject to what 
may perhaps not improperly be called the influences of 
Exeter Hall) theory required that British holders of the 
land should recognize and respect tle weakness of the sav- 
age, without using the strength of his own civilization. 
Colonization in such a country on such terms is impossi- 
ble. He may have had abstract justice on his side ; but 
if Great Britain is bound to reconcile her conduct to the 
rales which such justice requires, then she must abandon 
the peculiar task which seems to have been allotted to her, 
of peopling the world with a civilized race. 

This last war of 1850 was suppressed only after two 
years and a half hard fighting, and peace was bought with 
the lives of 400 soldiers and the wholesale slaughter of 
many villages. 

In 1857 occurred one of the most remarkable events ever 
known in Kaffir history. There came to the Kaffirs a 
prophecy that the dead would restore to them all their old 
warriors, with their ancient glory and possessions ; but 
great faith was needed. They would find fat cattle in 
large caves, and rich fields of corn would spring up as 
they required ; only they must kill and destroy all their 
own cattle and corn. This they all did with perfect faith, 
and the result was fearful starvation. The English and 





Dutch around did all they could to relieve them, and to 
prevent this self-immolation ; but these acts of charity 
seemed only to strengthen them in their purpose, and 
nearly 50,000 perished of hunger. Since then the spirit 
of the Cape Colony race of Kattirs seems to have been thor- 
oughly broken. 

In 1872 Cape Town first had responsible Government, 
similar to that existing in Canada, and Victoria, Australia. 
It consists of a Legislature, Council and House of Assem- 
bly, who pass laws and rule the country by its majorities. 
Hitherto the Colonial Secretary of State in England had a 
veto, and the Ministers were responsible to the Governors ; 
now they are responsible to Parliament. 

There is great political rivalry, and desire on the part of 
the Eastern and Western provinces of the Cape Colony for 
a division. The Eastern Province wants to be a distinct 
colony. Its reasons are that Cape Town is too far out of 
the way ; also, with its mongrel population, it is perfectly 
safe, whereas a large portion of the Eastern Province is 
always subject to Kaffir “scares,” and possibiy Kaflir wars ; 
that, as the British Government was induced to sanction 
the separation of Queensland from New South Wales, why 
not the East and West of the Cape Colony ? Their only 
hope is in federation, which will probably come sooner or 
later, and would imply something like separation. The 
following table of population, with the annexed districts, 
will show the necessity of bringing the whole of Southern 
Africa under one nationality : 





Names of Districts. | Pvc ; oe | Total. 

Orange Free State..................| 30,090 15,000 45,000 
Transkeian Districts............... Pe 501,000 | 501,000 
yo ee | 235,000 485,000 | 720,000 
Native Districts belonging toCape, = = = | ....-. | seeeee 

oO ere Bd. by hia: doa BE shee 335,000 335,000 
The Diamond Fields.... 15,000 20,000 | 45,000 
Natal....... Me eeses 20,000 | 320,000! 340,0 0 
IES 5 S46 occuac as es 40,009 | 250,000 | 290,000 
jon . =| | ‘5. 

ee , .. J 840,000 | 1,936,000 | 2,276,000 


{ 


This does not over-estimate the colored population ; but 
as the limits of some of the territories are not settled, any 
statement must be vague. 

Fifty miles from Port Elizabeth is the capital of the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, and it contains some 
nine thousand inhabitants. There are many who think 
the site (should the general federation of the South Afri- 
can States ever take place) best adapted for the capital of 
the Colony. There is no doubt but what its central situa- 
tion makes it more eligible for governmental and legisla- 
tive purposes. It is a very pretty tewn, and seen from the 
gentle eminence which surrounds it, one can but admire 
the breadth and beauty of its streets and its public build- 
ings; the new clock-tower, and the multiplicity of its gar- 
dens. 

Fifteen miles from here is the celebrated ostrich farm of 
Mr. Douglas—the first to introduce the work on a large 
scale. Mr. Douglas owns about 1,200 acres. On the 
farm are 500 ostriches. Each bird fit for plucking gives 
two crops of feathers per annum—the average value sev- 
enty-five dollars per bird. They live on the varicus 
bushes and grasses of the land, and are, asa rule, hardy 
brutes, enabled to stand heat or cold. 

The country around was used not long since as sheep- 
walks, but seems to have so much deteriorated by changes 
in the grasses, as to be no longer profitable. 

Wool, a staple produce, has made but little progress as 
an article of export during the last ten years—it seems to 
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A MUSTER OF ZULU WARRIORS PREPARING FOR AN ATTACK. 


have been cast into the shade 
to a certain extent by the great 
discovery of diamonds in the 
Orange River Free State. In 
1830, the province exported 
only 4,500 pounds of wool, at a 
value of £222. From that time 
it made a remarkable stride till 
the year 1872, when the export- 
ations amounted to 48,822,562 
pounds, value £3,275,150. In 
1876 it had fallen to 35,000,000 
pounds. The remunerative 
trade of ostrich feathers cannot 
have possibly made up the de- 
ficiency, as the total value of 
ostrich feathers exported in 
1875 was £306,867. 

The wool of the Cape Colony 
is inferior to that of Australia, 
the average price of the latter 
being 1s. 6d. a pound ; whereas 
the average price of the Cape 
Colony wool is only about 1s.1d. 
a pound. Breeding, climate, and 
country, have a great deal to do 
with this. 


BLOEM FONTEIN, ORANGE FYREK STATE, SOUTH AFRICA, 





They say no great knowledge 
or ability is required to manage 
a sheep-farm ; but every new- 
comer should and can acquire 
« knowledge of his neighbor’s 
stock, shearing, and different 
varieties of sheep. 

There is a railroad being con- 
structed with a branch to Gra- 
ham’s Town from Port Eliza- 
beth, which will open up the 
trade with the interior. This 
has been carried on consider- 
ably with a class of people called 
‘* traders,” and they abound in 
every portion of Southern Af- 
rica. It is an adventurous life, 
and has no system about it, 
which probably recommends it 
to many who prefer a desultory, 
Bohemian kind of existence. 





; 
ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH THE BUSH INTO THE ZULU COUNTRY, 





You see them at the Cape, 
Graham’s Town, D’Urban, and 
Maritzburgh ; they have one, 
two, and sometimes three wag- 
ons, which are loaded with 
calicoes, coarse cloths, guns, 
tobacco, axes, knives, beads, 
brass curtain rings (a favorite 
ornament for the arms of the 
natives), sugar, pins and needles 
for Boers’ wives—a sort of colo- 
nial Cheap Jack. They pene- 
trate into all districts where 
natives are to be found; and 
visiting the houses of the Dutch 
Boers en route, the business is 
accomplished principally by 
exchange. Very little money is 
to be squeezed from a Boer, 
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who, if he does give it, gives it with a reluctance long 
drawn out, as if it were his bottom dollar. 

To return to the trader’s expedition. After disposing of 
their stock, they generally bring back ivory, ostrich feath- 
ers, wool, hides, karosses of wild animal skins, cattle, and 
various odds and ends. In olden days the venture was a 
profitable one, and traders made money rapidly ; now the 
business is very much cut up, and transport riders have 
formed regular trading routes. 

Graham’s Town holds a high position in the colony, so- 
cially and commercially. Two-thirds of its population are 
almost exclusively English, the Dutch element having had 
little holding in this thriving capital. Speaking of its 
salubrity, a friend told me of a wealthy old Indian officer, 


‘ 











It is 6,000 miles nearer to England than the great eastern 
ports of Australia. The seacoast of Natal has a stretch of 
about 150 mi‘es, and looks along the 30th parallel of south 
latitude. The colony contains about 11,000,000 acres of 
land, and is about one-third the size of England. 

To the northeast of Natal, beyond the great river Tugela, 
and in continuation of the seaward slopes in that direction, 
is Zululand, the seat of the Zulu tribes, under the sway of 
the great Cetywayo. To the north of that is the Trans- 
vaal territory, running down to the northeast corner of 
Natal, divided by the Limbombe Mountains, and on the 
slopes of which is the New Lydenberg gold district. In- 
dependent Kaffraria bounds it on the southwest, and 
Basutoland northwest, beyond which lie the South African 





MARKET-SCENE IN GRAHAM’S TOWN. 


who went there for his health, consulted every physician 
in town, but found himself no better. His malady was 
that of all old Indians—too good living in a tropical cli- 
mate. At length he fell in with a shrewd apothecary from 
the ‘‘ North Countrie,” who sees at a glance that the old 
gentleman wants air and exercise ; but not being an Aber- 
nethy, he is not blunt enough to say so. He prescribes 
of course, the mildest and most innocent of pills and 
draughts, and sends his patient for a long canter every day. 
The patient gets well and his gratitude isimmense. Be- 
sides a handsome gift of $5,000 in recognition of his apoth- 
ecary’s skill, in an ecstasy of delight, he gives a grand 
ball, and everybody is invited. 

The British Colony of Natal is situated on the southeast 
coast of Africa, 800 miles beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
and 7,400 miles from England by the ordinary ocean route. 





diamond fields ; and then between these and the Transvaal 
lies the Orange River Free State. 

The colony of Natal occupies so important a place as the 
chief seaward gate or inlet of commerce to all these terri- 
tories, that the mention of its geographical position de- 
mands a brief notice. 

The Colony of Natal is not far removed from tropical 
latitudes ; there is also a very remarkable prevalence of the 
sea breeze over the land breeze, which has a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the physical condition of the colony. 
One result is, the Summer is a season of copious rain, the 
average fall being over thirty inches a year ; of this, twen- 
ty-five falls during the Summer months. It will be seen 
how refreshing this is to a fertile soil, and the splendid 
crops of sugar, coffee and cotton which can be produced 
here, Natal is also subject to severe thunder and lightning 
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storms, which visit them pretty regularly of an afternoon 
during the Summer season. This often gives them deli- 
ciously cool nights, but the thunderstorms and rain com- 
bined have the effect of creating the most disastrous floods, 
and in the mountainous districts these rains burst upon 
them in concentrated abundance; the result is, the rivers 


are always full of water—in some instances a stream may | 


be crossed on horseback easily in the morning, but in the 
evening, after a severe thunderstorm, I have known it rise 
to ten feet in depth ; in the up-country districts the streams 
will often rise twenty to twenty-five feet. A destructive 
flood, in 1868, carried away a magnificent bridge on the 
Umgeni River, near D’'Urban. A planter, who was engaged 
with his men on the banks, saw it coming down like a 
great wall, and only escaped with their lives by climbing a 


tree, from which perilous refuge%¢hey were rescued, after | 


nine hours’ exposure, by a boat. 

A bold, rugged bluff, some 200 feet in height, is natu- 
rally the most conspicuous promontory that meets the eye 
on nearing the harbor of Port Natal. We had formed 


some estimate of the surpassing beauty of the country we | 


were approaching, as the steamer had hugged the shores 
coming from Algoa Bay so closely that our pleasures par- 
took more of the enjoyments of a yachting trip, or an 
excursion up the Hudson or Rhine. With our field-glasses 
we could distinguish the smoke of the Kaffir fires curling 
up from out their kraals, groups of cattle browsing on the 
endless verdure broken only by sombre masses of varied 
foliage and bush. Bursting suddenly on our view, we 
would see the mouth of some sunny river winding its 
course through slopes of green pasturage, fields of waving 
sugar-cane and Indian corn. 

Surmounting the bluff, which stands boldly out like an 
old rampart, the sides of which are covered with tropical 
foliage, interspersed with patches of red sand, is a new iron 
lighthouse, also signal station, the flags from which soon 
denote to the surrounding country the approach of the mail 
steamer or any expected ship. 

Across the open channel which the bluff protects, is 
another sandy point running from the mainland, and from 
which emanate various stone piers and breakwaters, which 
seem to denote that the Colonial Government has been 
‘xperimenting in that line. 

Shortly after coming to anchor in what is termed the 
outer anchorage, a small steamtug came out to receive as 
many passengers as could avail themselves of this means 
of getting ashore. Others remained to look after their 
baggage and go in a cargo-boat, in happy unconsciousness 
of the knocking-about in store. When the boat at last 
came alongside, all of us remaining were bundled bag and 
baggage, sans ceremonie, on to her deck, and we soon set 
sail and made.for the harbor. We had to pass the treach- 
erous breakers of the bar, that intervened between us and 
the inner bay channel. Soon orders were given to batten 
down, which meant we were all to be tumbled into the 
hold, and a huge hatchway shut down on us. This asphyx- 
iating process, on a hot day in a tropical climate, was sug- 
gestive of cremation, and decidedly objectionable. The 


ladies all went, and a few of the gentlemen remained on’ 


deck, preferring to take their chances. 

** Look out !” suddenly cries the man at the helm ; and 
we can see to windward a small, white-crested wave gradu- 
ally swelling itself to enormous dimensions, tumbling over 


and over toward us, seething, foaming and hissing in its | 
course. Diminutive shrieks of terror arise from the fair | 


sex in the hold, who heard the warning of the helmsman. 
We on deck hang on like grim death to any available piece 
of rigging. Bang! dash! splash! and a huge body of 


spray breaks over us, the wave having lost much of its 











power before it struck. For the few seconds it was rolling 
toward our boat it was a terrible moment of suspense. 

A few more breakers of less tonnage, as it were, and we 
have passed the dangerous shoal. Going through the nar- 
row entrance to the inner bay, we have a good view of a 
charming expanse of water, two miles in width and four 
long, and surrounded by patches of forest, cleared away in 
many parts, and the villas and cottages of merchants 
embosomed therein ; the town of D’Urban and group of 
stores at the point being the most conspicuous break of 
general outline. 

Little more then forty years ago, Natal was inhabited by 
Dutch Boers, who, discontented with the Cape Govern- 
ment and its treatment of the native tribes, had migrated 
thither, and established an independent State. 

Possessing unbounded fertility of soil, a capacious har- 
bor, signs of mineral wealth, and an attractive and healthy 
climate, the Boers, without much opposition from the 
Kaflir tribes, established themselves as an independent 
people. But in a very short time the Zulus crossed the 
Tugela River and swept everything before them, slaugh- 
tering every man, woman and child they came across. 
This atrocity much incensed the Boers, and led to several 
years of incessant fighting. It must be borne in mind the 
Zulus had not in those days the advantage of firearms, the 
knowledge of which they have but lately acquired. The 

30ers were, therefore, ultimately victorious, and followed 

the enemy into the midst of their own country ; driving 
out Dingaan, their chieftain, and giving to Pauda, the 
father of the present Cetywayo, the Zulu throne. 

Very little had been heard of Natal previously to 1823. 
In the year 1683 an English ship was wrecked in Delagoa 
Bay, and its crew of eighty men made their way back to 
the Cape of Good Hope along the coast, giving a glowing 
description of the region they had traversed. In 1823 
Lieutenant Farwell, an English officer who had been sur- 
veying the coast, landed at Natal, and was so pleased with 
the spot that he induced some twenty individuals to join 
him in an attempt to establish a trading settlement at 
Natal harbor ; but ultimately failed in his endeavor, hav- 
ing met with more or less trouble from Chaka’s snecessor 
and from invading Zulus. After that came the Dutch, 
who met with such trouble from the natives that led to the 
British laying claim. The motives which induced them 
were to prevent more serious and heartrending struggles, 
as the Boers had almost been annihilated ; amd the appre- 
hension that these struggles might be renewed, and that 
the wave of disturbance might be carried toward the east- 
ern frontier toward the Cape, influenced to some extent 
the resolution to colonize Natal. 

The first Dutch party of about two hundred (a more 
numerous party following them) quitted Uitenhage, in the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, not from any want 
of loyalty, but simply to get away from the disastrous 
wars—and, unfortunately for themselves, to be involved in 
still more disastrous ones. They made their way over the 
Kathlamba Mountains, trecking with their wagons. In 
the meantime the Government had sent a body of troops 
to occupy the new district in the name of the Queen. 
They were received with the greatest courtesy when they 
landed, the Boers being glad to have a body of well-armed 
men to help resist any future invasion. But a proclama- 
tion appeared calling upon the Boers to deliver up their 
arms and ammunition, and forbade their interfering with 
the Zulus. The Boers altercated, and the British com- 
mander, who at once saw the reasonableness of the com- 
plaint, desisted. But he was soon recalled, and a Major 
Smith sent to replace him. He got severely handled by 
the Boers,:losing his regimental colors and a great many 
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men. At this unexpected reverse he made a truce with 
the Boers for a fortnight’s cessation of hostilities, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of burying the dead ; but no sooner 
had the Dutch returned to their farms than the English 
commenced to build, and by the expiration of two weeks 
had constructed a “log fort” of prodigious strength ; so 
that the unsuspecting Boers, on returning from their 
farms, found the position quite unassailable, and had, 
moreover, the satisfaction of knowing that any of them 
who might be taken would be treated as rebels, and hanged 
forthwith. 

This exasperated the Boers, who, taking advantage of 
the fact of the supplies of ammunition and provisions being 
stored at the Point, two miles from the stockade, and 
guarded by only thirty or forty men, rushed down unex- 
pectedly upon the little detachment, ripped up the artil- 
lerymen at their guns, stormed a small guardhouse, massa- 
cred all within it, and took the entire magazine, with guns, 
powder, shot, provisions, and a number of prisoners, 
They then returned to the principal stockade, and opened 
trenches. From these, with ‘‘ crack shots,” they bored a 
hole in every hat or head that made its appearance above 
the parapet. They also brought the captured guns to 
bear on the English works, and cut off the supply of 
water ; so that the hundred and fifty men composing the 
garrison were reduced to the greatest extremity, only man- 
aging to get a scanty supply by sending out children under 
cover of the guns to a neighboring spring, knowing that 
the Boers would not shoot children. 

Their food was horse-flesh, and they refused to listen to 
any terms of surrender until the last horse was eaten. 

Now comes the critical moment. A plucky man, named 
Richard King, undertook to break through the Dutch 
lines during the night, swim his horse over the bay, and 
ride for Graham’s Town, a distance of six hundred miles, 
to obtain remforcements. 

In this extraordinary feat he was quite successful ; and 
on the very glay that the last horse was eaten, the Fawn, a 
sloop-of-war, appeared in the offing and anchored, ready 
for crossing the bar at high tide. Soon afterward, the 
fifty-gun frigate Sou/hampton also made its appearance, and 
poured such a shower of shot and shell into the Bluff for- 
est, that the Boers, who had lined it with riflemen, in anti- 
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cipation of the sloop running over the bar, were obliged | 


to beat a speedy retreat. 

The troops, two hundred in number, were mustered on 
the deck of the sloop ; and, though the depth of water at 
the bar was very small—less than the draught of the ves- 
sol, still they detérmined on crossing it, if possible. So, 
clapping on all sail, they made for the inner harbor, 
grounded on the bar, floundered over it at the cost of 
breaking the ship’s back, and ran ashore high and dry. 
Portions of the wreck still remain near the present land- 
ing-place. 

The Boers were waiting to receive them, but the troops 
charging furiously with the bayonet, they broke and fled 
before suffering any severe loss, and never ceased their 
flight till some twelve miles from the Port. 

On reaching the stockade, the sight that presented itself 
was heart-rending, the men being reduced to mere skele- 
tons, and scarcely able to lift a gun, having been living 
on seanty supplies of horse-flesh and biscuit for nearly six 
weeks. The following day a body of troops set out in 
pursuit of the Boers, who, in turn, fell b&ck upon Maritz- 
burgh, the capital of the colony—distant fifty miles in the 
interior, where they remained for some months unmo- 
lested. 

At length, however, a formidable division of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, was dispatched to Maritzburgh, 





| 





where several thousand Boers had formed a ‘ wagon- 
camp,” and were waiting an attack of the royal forces. 
But instead of marching the soldiers to attack their posi- 
tion, as at the first disastrous engagement near the Port, 
the English commander opened fire with round shot on 
the wagons, which had the desired effect ; for, in less than 
ten minutes, the whole body of Boers were in full retreat 
for the interior, 

After this they finally abandoned Natal, and crossing 
over Drackensberg, or Dragon’s Mountains, they estab- 
lished themselves in an open district lying on the banks 
of the Orange River, which has since been named the 
Orange Free State. At the point of Natal Bay, where we 
landed, an old block-house still remains, which was built 
as a safeguard against further attacks from Boers and na- 
tives. There is a railway-station, roughly constructed, 
custom-house, and several stores. ‘The view from the 
quay is surprisingly beautiful. Before us Jay calmly at 
anchor several large merchant ships beyond are islands 
clad with tropical verdure dotting the bay ; and numerous 
little pleasure-yachts, with their snowy sails, seemed to 
dart through the various channels and glide up the most 
romantic inlets. 

The native Kaffirs are naturally the raost conspicuous, 
and consequently the first objects of interest, that claim 
one’s attention on landing. They are not overdone with 
clothing, though presenting a more respectable attire than 
they did a few years back. The law now compels all 
natives in a town or village to appear at the very least 
with a pair of pantaloons. This law does not apply to 
all the natives of Natal—it would be impossible with the 
320,000 natives to carry it out—only those having occu- 
pations or visiting a town. And during my stay there I 
not unfrequently noticed two or three Kaffirs just beyond 
the precincts concealed behind some bush and without the 
regulation dress. They would assure me with sincerity 
there was no cause for suspicion on my part ; that their 
brother had gone to town with the “ pants” to make pur- 
chases ; and as time was no object to them, they were 
awaiting his return to don the same garments, and each in 
turn transact his little business. So that this group act- 
ually comprised a small joint stock company, with capital 


| invested in one pair of pantaloons, 


The natives are handsome, intelligent and well-built; 
their deportment at times majestic and dignified yet active, 
and at times gallant, as was fully demonstrated at the Point 
when a @mall yacht ran azréfind on the sands and the lady 
occupants were rather anxious about landing. Several 
strapping Kaffirs rushed down in their native costume and 
volunteered to carry them on shore. The ladies, some- 
what shocked, declined the proffered help, and accepted 
the aid of their more acceptable white @ompanions, who, 
nevertheless, had to take to the water with all their 
clothes on. 

A small railroad runs up to D’Urban town, some two 
miles ; the engineer, when I was there, was very accom- 
modating, and would pull up the miniature train, or wait 
on the road ‘for any friends-or acquaintances. D’Urban is 
laid out with fine, broad streets at right angles. A very 
large portion of the erfs, or lots, are not built upon, but 
two or three of the streets are well lined with fine and 
handsome stores, which would do credit to many an Euro- 
pean or American town. The roads are all very deep sand, 
and the African ox-wagon and the American buggy are the 
principal vehicles used for driving; everybody else rides 
on horseback, as being the best and quickest method of 
locomotion. 

The street sidewalks are lined with the shady seringa- 
trees, which have a cool and refreshing appearance in the 
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5. Relieving Force. 


4. Tyana Mountain. 





3. Cattle Kraal. 


Hospital on fire. 
LIEUTENANT CHARD’S HEROIC DEFENSE OF THE COMMISSARIAT POST AT RORKE’S DRIFT, JANUARY 22D. 
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heat of the 
day The 
principal ped- 
estrians are 
the Kaffirs and 
Coolies, the 
latter looking 
very pictur- 
esque in their 
Indian cos- 
tumes, and 
carrying bas- 
kets of fish, 
fruit and gar- 
den produce. 
The Royal 
Hotel is the 
principal place 
all newcomers 
make for. It 
is a brick, 
double-story 
building, 
standing back 
from the 
street. Be- 
hind this are 
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THE DIAMOND DIGGINGS OF SOUTH AFRICA—VIEW OF COLESBERG COPJE, LOOKING SOUTH. 








THE CAPTURE OF A NATIVE STRONGHOLD. 


one-story brick 
buildings and 
offices; be- 
hind again, 
buildings of 
wattle-and- 
daub, with 
thatch roofs 
(the hotel act- 
ually possess- 
ing a slate one, 
which was con- 
sidered rather 
grand a few 
years ago); so 
that, like the 
architecture of 
many a lordly 
palace, addi- 
tional wings 
tell the reign 
in which they 
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primitive wattle-and-daub of the early settlers to ol That old monarch, the elephant, is now seen in Natal 
aforementioned double-story, which was prepared for the | only on the rarest occasions, and then in the deepest 
reception of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh on his last | recesses of the Tugela valley—the very neighborhood in 
visit to the colony. The landlord was an eccentric indi- | which the late Zulu invasion took place. 

idual, very blunt, very obliging—an old colonist. He | The reputéd monarch of beasts, the African lion, will 
would argue on the advantages colonists had over the | upon rare occasions make a mistake and follow a herd of 
mother-country in the shape of its animal productions. | antelopes into the lower region, accomplishing a little 
“Just fancy,” he would argue ; “your old countries eat | black-mail business on a farm or Kaffir kraal as he passes ; 
nothing but beef, mutton and pork, day after day. Why | but as soon as he discovers his mistake he beats a rapid 
not utilize the flesh of the myriads of buffaloes annually | retreat over the mountains. It is a curious fact that upon 
slaughtered and wasted on the American prairies? Why | these occasions he will creep silently through the pre- 
not salt down the myriads of antelope annually shot down | serves he has selected, without giving the reverberating 
for mere sport in Africa? Why not have Professor Liebig’s | roar which proclaims his presence in the open plains. 
extract of giraffe, potted elephant or smoked hippopota-| There are two varieties of lion in South Africa—the yel- 
mus?” And, as if to experiment on his theory of philan- | low and the brown. The latter, with a black mane, is the 
thropically bringing these unknown luxuries to the poor | most dangerous and the most powerful. This ferocious 
man’s door, and the easy practicability of preparing such, | brute has been known to carry a two-year-old heifer, while 
he would often favor his guests with the following remark- | pursued by horsemen, for five hours ; and also to drag a 


able bill of fare : horse for a full mile from the place where it was first 
Buffalo Steaks. seized. The lion, when disturbed by man, will walk off in 
Porcupine Kidneys a dignified way. If pursued, he turns and crouches with 
Rashers of Hippopotamus Pacon his face toward his pursuer, and charges if the attack is 
Omelette Soufflé of Ostrich Egg I 8 
melette Goulllé of Ostrich Egg. persevered in. Then it is simply a matter of bullets or 
Sirloin Steaks of the Eland. . : ¥ 

eatnn hina time which has the best of the encounter. 
Spring Buck Cutlets. The great terror of the South African bush or jungle is 
Hippopotamus Curry. the Felis leopardus, commonly called the tiger by the Dutch 


settlers, This large and powerful animal is in reality more 
And on one occasion I actually saw roast monkey, stuffed | formidable than the lion, because he dwells habitually in 
with port wine and bread sance ; and very delicious it was, | the bush and tangled forests, and can climb trees. He is 
reminding one of hare; the only drawback being, the cook | still found in Natal, and the farmer is often compelled to 
had artistically curled its long tail over the back, so that | pay heavy taxes to this unwelcome intruder before he can 
we were constantly reminded of what it was ; and I noticed | be caught. The leopard often measures eight to nine fect 
no one passed up his plate a second time. | from the nose to the tip of his tail, and will take anything 
Many were the stories of interest and adventure this | he can claw or lay his paws on ; but a sucking baboon is 
landlord would relate —how in the days of the early settlers | an especial weakness. There is a similar animal of the 
the adjacent slopes of the Berea (where the rich semi-trop- | seme species, the panther; also a tiger-cat destructive 
ical bush and forest are now cleared away, and villas and | to smaller kinds of stock on a farm. It is not really 
cottages, with their pretty lawns and gardens, are seen in | formidable—about the size of a small grayhound, and is 
every direction), those same woods abounded with elephant, | probably the cheetah. And so- this feline race graduates 
leopard, rhinoceros, wild boar and antelope of every variety. | from the leopard down to the Felis Caffra, or Kaffir eat, not 
It was here the father of that celebrated hunter, John | much larger than the domestic cat, with the same propen- 
Dunn (who is a friend of the Zulu Chief Cetywayo), when | sity for small birds. 
returning from a visit to some friends, tlirough the narrow The rhinoceros has quite disappeared from Natal, but 
bush. path, was trodden to death by elephants. Very little | may be found in the Zulu eountry, within an easy ride 
remains now of wild life but a few chattering monkeys, | from the Tugela. The giraffe is found in the high plains 
who, with their glossy coats of long hair, spring nimbly | of the Transvaal, beyond the Drackensberg. The buffalo, 
about from tree to tree, and look in their wild state, as a|in the opinion of many hunters the worst animal to 
lady would say, real cunning, compared to their brothers, | encounter, is still in the Zulu eountry, and, in rare cases, 
the csptive friend of the organ-grinder. It was here also, ‘in Natal. When away from its herd, the solitary buffalo 
in one of these very outhouses adjoining the hotel, and | is the most dangerous and awkward customer to meet. It 
that are indiscriminately blended with the incongruous | is his habit to lie close in the cover of the bush, and then 
mass of primitive colonial architecture, he had known a | to charge down home, on some sudden impulse, carrying 
young lion coolly enter the dining-room and walk off with | away everything before him. There is an instance on 
a boiled leg of mutton ; and when we expressed our doubts, | record of a buffalo driving his horns clean through a 
he qualified his assertion by saying, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, | horse's breast, and out through the leather of the saddle. 
I forgot to say it was a tame one, and a great pet of my | They usually feed on high pastures, in large herds. 





wife's !” | The hippopotamus is still found on the coast of Natal, 
Besides possessing some charming rides in the vicinity, | and may turn up at any time at a river’s mouth, where he 
D’Urban boasts of large and well-kept botanical gardens— | travels by land, in the early mornings, from river to 


‘ cool, refreshing and shady lounge for the visitor, situated | river ; hiding himself in the deep-water pools by day, with 
on the slopes of the Berea. Here one gets some lovely | only the point of his nose occasionally showing, like a 
peeps of the bay and bluff-lands beyond, with the Indian | piece of dark wood on the surface. This animal is very 
Ocean siretching away into the deep purple line of the | harmless and shy, unless roused to efforts at self-defense, 
horizon. Many of the town merchants select this suburb | when it occasionally practices some rather clever tactics of 
for their residence, and almost every house commands a | its own, such as turning a boat topsy-turvy in the water, 
beautiful panoramic view from its veranda. And here, of and securing to itself the undoubted advantage of finish- 
an evening, in a cool and healthy atmosphere, the business | ing a struggle for life in an element well adapted to its 
man may be seen with his family, enjoying the fragrant | own motive powers and organization. On account of the 
weed and an oliwmn cum dignitate, | slowness of its respiration it is able to remain surprisingly 
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long periods under water, and only needs to raise just the | 
extreme tip of its snout into the air when it rises to | 
breathe. As his vegetable diet is very largely composed of | 
water-plants that are of use to no one but himself, this | 
has favored his remaining in Natal. | 

There is a hippopotamns lake five miles out from D’Ur- | 
ban, just beyond the river Umgeni, where they may still | 
be seen. The lake borders a sugar plantation. Shortly | 
after my arrival in the colony I paid an early morning’s | 
visit to the manager, and at breakfast was astonished by a 
number of Kaffirs rushing to inform us they had caught a 
hippopotamus—that is, had entrapped one. Loading our 
rifles, we descended to the lake, where we found, as Cuvier 
would say, this magnificent specimen of the hippopotamus 
capensis vainly endeavoring to free himself. When he 
caught sight of us he raised himself on his hind legs, and, 
placing his fore-feet on the edge of the pit, opened his 
unshapely jaws and sent forth one of those grievous roars 
that almost paralyze the nerves. He was about twenty 
yards distant. I raised my rifle, took aim between his 
eyes, and fired. In a moment the huge mass fell over, and 
the Kaffirs, after throwing their assegais, or spears, into it, 
to ascertain if it was dead, soon pounced down upon him, | 
and had made minced meat, cooking some portions, but 
eating most of it raw. I begged the head as a favor, tak- 
ing it into D’Urban, where our eccentric landlord immedi- 
ately announced to his guests that the bill of fare that day 
would include hippopotamus head dished in various forms. 

The hyena is still abundant in Natal—in fact, every- 
where in Africa—and may be heard on moonlight nights 
around the farm and cattle-kraals; often near townships 
and village settlements they hang around pertinaciously. 
The spotted hyena is somewhat smaller than the striped 
hyena, but very voracious and cunning. Its mode of 
attack is to howl and grimace until it scares its prey into 
flight, and then to run it down. 

The jackal is spread over the whole continent of Africa, 
This animal’s proverbial reputation of acting as the lion’s | 
provider probably hangs upon the fact that the choral yell | 
of a pack of jackals servesas a notice to the lion that there 
is prey at hand; and the jackal disposes of the fragments 
he leaves, and in his liking for carrion is a good scavenger. 

To sum up, there is the wild boar, or prairie-pig—excel- 
lent eating ; the porcupine, squirrel, mole, can-rat, weasel, 
hare-anteater, and many other animals that furnish sport 
to the ordinary hunter. There are also twenty-six distinct 
species of antelope in South Africa, ten of which are 
known in Natal. The hartebeeste, a magnificent animal 
weighing as much as 350 pounds; eland, weight 1,000 
pounds, excellent meat; bushbok, blesbok, ourebi, riet- 
bok, rheebok, and a beautiful little animal with a body 
scarcely larger than a hare, and with short, conical horns, 
called the small bushbuck. 

In leaving D’Urban for a journey into the Transvaal, it 
was necessary to purchase a wagon and fourteen oxen, 
which we fitted up for a long journey ; and it took some 
three days to reach Maritzburgh, the capital of Natal. 
There is a peculiar charm and novelty about wagon life, 
aud its Bohemian style of existence. It is like a continu- 
ous round of picnics, with a tinge of monotony at times, 
enlivened by glorious scenery and an equally glorious cli- 
mate. With our gun on our shoulder, and cantering away 
across the veidt, in search of an antelope or bird, and re- | 
turning to the wagons intuitively at meal-time, perhaps 
with an ourebi, rietbok, or plow, slung across the saddle, 
we gather round the wagon-fire with the proverbial appe- 
tite of an ostrich to whom the tempting eightpenny nail 
is a bonne bouche. 

Pieter-Maritzburgh was named after a Mr, Pieter Some- | 











body, and another gentleman, Mr. Maritz Somebody, of 
Dutch descent, who wanted a finger in the pie—also a 
mountain. The three combined make a tolerably genteel 
word to pronounce. There are about four hundred white 
inhabitants, and more colored population to be seen here 
than in any other South African city. The little granite 
cathedral belonging to the heterodox Bishop Colenso is 
espe-ially a feature, from its pretty Gothic architecture. 

T ere is also another cathedral belonging to the ortho- 
dox party—Colenso being spiritually deposed by the late 
Bishop Gray of Cape Town, but legally retaining his po- 
sition as trustee of the church property. Colenso’s Kaf- 
fir Mission Station is near here, and it was here that a 
Kaffir convert was supposed to have reconverted Colenso. 

Zulu history was heard not much of before the beginning 
of the present century. There were several small tribes, ex- 
tending from Natal as far as Kaffraria, toward the Cape dis- 
trict, living at peace with each other, when Chaka, the 
great Zulu warrior, pounced down on them and, by eon- 
quest, amalgamated these with his own tribe. Chaka was 
murdered by his brother, Dingaan, who then reigned in 
his stead, and it was under his rule that the horrible butch- 
eries of the Dutch were committed, and of which mention 
has been previously made. Dingaan still maintained his 
authority by an indiscriminate slaughter of his own people. 
Then Dingaan was murdered, and his brother Panda be- 
came chief. Panda seems to have been a fat, good-natured 
king. He died some few years since, and now his son, 
Cetywayo (Cetchwayo is the proper Zulu pronunciation), 
reigns in his stead. Cetywayo was always supposed to be 
favorable to the English, but opposed to the Transvaal 
Dutch, as he was probably the direct cause of the annexation 
of that country. He has been accused of murdering his 
own people right and left, according to his own caprices, 
which has given him a bad reputation of late; and when 
two or three missionaries were murdered there lately, it 
was not supposed to be done by his order, but it produced 
a panic, and in 1877 the missionaries left the country, in 
which they had resided even in Dingaan’s reign. 

The following selection from a diary written by a Chris- 
tian or missionary Zulu Kaffir, of Natal, who traveled from 
Maritzburgh to the Zulu country to see Cetywayo, and 
who had returned in safety, with glowing accounts of His 
Majesty and his reception of him, will show something of 
the feeling of these people toward the English. The man 
had been told that, being a Christian and an emissary from 
Natal, he would probably bt murdered if he went into the 
chief's kraal; but he had persevered, and been brought 
face to face with the King. Then he had made this speech : 
‘“*T have come, O King, to tell you that your friend Lan- 
galibalele is safe.” For it was supposed in Zululand that 
Langalibalele had been made away with’ by the English. 

At this the King expressed his joy, and declared his 
readiness to receive his friend into his kingdom, if the 
Queen of England would so permit. 

‘*But, O King,” continued the audacious herald, ‘why 
have you sent away the missionaries, and why have you 
murdered the converts? Tell me this, O King, because 
we in Natal.are very unhappy at the evil things which are 
said of you.” 

Then the King, with great forbearance and a more than 
British absence of personal tyranny, explained his whole 
conduct. He had not sent the missionaries away. They 
were stupid people, not of much use to any one, as he 
thought, who had got into a fright and had gone. Hehad 
always been good to them; but they had now run away 
without even the common civility of saying good-by. He 
seemed to be very bitter because they had ‘*‘ trekked ” with- 
out even the ceremony of leavinga P. P. C. card. He had 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE COLORS OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH REGIMENT AT ISANDULA. 


certainly not sent them away ; 
but as they had left his do- 
minions after that fashion, they 
had better not come back again. 
As for the murders, he had had 
nothing to do with them. There 
was a certain difficulty in rul- 
ing his subjects, and there 
would be bad men and violent 
men in his kingdom, as in 
others. Two converts, and two 
only, had been murdered, and 
he was very sorry for it. As for 
making his people Christians, 
he thought it would he just as 
well that the missionaries 
should make the soldiers in 
Pieter - Maritzburg Christians 
before they came to try their 
hand upon the Zulus. 

One need not stop to explain 
that the civilizations of the 
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white and black’ men may go 
on together, and that Cetywayo 
need not remain a savage be- 
cause a soldier is fond of his 
beer. 

The Zulu Kaffirs that me- 
ander around Maritzburgh are 
very picturesque, besides hay- 
ing a dignified bearing. The 
costumes they appear in at 
times amount to the ludicrous 
or preposterous, and yet are 
worn with a certain amount of 
grace. The favorite costume of 
one will be an ordinary flannel 
shirt ; another fellow will walk 
erect with an old soldier's red 
coat on him, and nothing else ; 
another has a huge gray ulster 
with brass buttons. But the 
most popular costume is an 
ordinary sack, inverted, with a 





big hole for the head and 
smaller ones for the arms, and 
which comes down below the 
wearer’s knees. This even has 
an air of fashion about it as 
long as it is clean. 

But in his ordinary costume, 
or natural state, the ornament- 
ation of his person is perfec- 
tionally artistic. Trinkets of 
the most wonderful shapes are 
pendent from his ears—bone 
snuff-boxes, and ivory spoons, 
He usually wears a necklace ot 
the teeth of wild animals ; his 
wrists and ankles ure adorned 
with brass, ivory, wood, or 
beadwork ; and in his hair, 
which is plastered and puffed 
into the most fantastic shapes, 
as if the handiwork of a mas- 
querade perruquier, he will in- 
sert porcupine quills, bladders, 
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bunches of feathers and ribbon. The dark ring, or 
circle of earth and gum, is usually the sign of a married 
man; and the marrried woman is known by a lump of 
red clay on the crown of her head. Almost all domestic 
service is done by the Kaffir in Natal, who is considered 
slow and forgetful, but good-humored and . extremely 
honest. 

Newcastle, the only place of importance on the road 
from Maritzburgh to the Transvaal, is a frontier town, 180 
miles from the former and half way to Pretoria, the capi- 
tal of the Transvaal. The toad there winds over asucces- 
sion of mountains, and is about the most barren route one 
can traverse in Natal ; very little signs of foliage are to 
be seen. Newcastle is situated on the northeastern corner 
of Natal, and represents a wedge part, fixed between por- 
tions of the Transvaal and Zulu country ; and since the 
annexation of the former has been occupied as a military 
post by the British, it being adjacent to the disputed ter- 
ritory. 

When the English annexed the Transvaal, it was ruled 
over by a president, Mr. Burgess, and volksraad, or coun- 
cil. Many arguments pro and con. have been given con- 
cerning so decided and so audacious a step—one so totally 
opposed to the principle of English justice and fairness as 
this piece of colonial aggrandizement. Only one excuse 
can be given, and that hasa tone of reason in its argu- 
ment. Mr. Shepstone, into whose hands the duty of an- 
nexation fell, knew the feeling of the chiefs Secococin 
and Cetywayo toward the Dutch Republic, and the danger 
it threatened. The terrible condition of the Transvaal was 
palpable to all. Slavery had been rampant for years ; 
the natives were all in rebellion ; the president was im- 
potent; th» volksraad was stiff-necked and ignorant ; 
there was no revenue, no order, no obedience; the 








Dutch seemed to have forgotten the way even to fight. 
These were the neighbors for whose ignorance, obstinacy, 
and insufficiency the English were responsible, having 
recognized by tfeaty in 1852 the establishment of the Re- 
public. 

The disputed territory, the origin of all these wars, was 
a piece of land sold to the Dutch years ago by a Zulu 
chief, who received in return a herd of cattle. But the 
small native tribe already settled upon it were allowed to 
remain, and continued to increase so rapidly and assumed 
such dimensions that Secococni, the son of Sequani, who had 
been conquered by Dingaan, arose as warrior, proclaimed 
himself chief, and refused to give up the land. Then 
there arose a long war, which Mr. Burgess, as President, 
carried on with great barbarity until his armed forces act- 
ually ran from the enemy's stronghold. These petty raids 
have incited Cetywayo to keep a large army, and with 
what result has been too clearly proved. 

The Blood territory being the disputed ground, and 
Cetywayo being the supreme and most powerful chief of 
the surrounding tribes, he offered to cede the territory in 
dispute, not to the Boers, but the English of Natal. His offer 
was not accepted. Afterward came the annexation of -the 
Transvaal, and the boundary question was referred to a 
Commission, which quite recently decided in favor of the 
Zulus. That decision, however, was accompanied by other 
terms, in the nature of an ultimatum, which led to the 
present war. One of the demands is, that Cetywayo shall 
abolish his present military system, and adopt such mili- 
tary regulations as the British and a Zulu Council may 
decide. The present Zulu army must be disbanded, and 
the men allowed to return to their homes. Every man 
must be free to marry without the King’s permission ; 
every Zulu to have a fair trial before the magistrate or 
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Indunas ; a British resident must be admitted at the Zulu 
capital to watch over the fulfillment of these conditions, 
and missionaries again to be permitted to settle there. 

An answer to this ultimatum was expected by January 
11th, 1879. In the meantime the Zulus had invaded Natal 
and seized two refugees, who were afterward killed on 
Zulu territory. 

The British demanded the surrender of the two leaders 
of the invading forces, Cetywayo offered to pay a fine, 
and at the same time mustered his forces. His answer 
arrived too late; the British forces were already in his 
country, and on January 22d they met with a disastrous 
defeat. A portion of the Twenty-fourth regiment, a bat- 
tery of artillery and 600 native auxiliaries, with wagon- 
trains and supplies of ammunition, was surrounded by 
20,000 Zulus and cut to pieces. The British loss was 30 
officers, and about 500 non-commissioned officers, rank and 
file, of the Imperial troops, and 70 men of the Colonial 
troops. The Zulus captured 102 wagons, 1,000 oxen, two 
cannon, 400 shot and shell, 1,000 rifles, 250,000 rounds of 
ammunition, and 60,000 pounds of provisions. 

Upon the arrival of the news of this fearful massacre in 
England, the British Government immediately chartered 
fifteen steamers to carry troops to the Cape. 

Lord Chelmsford had, in December, about 10,000 Euro- 
pean troops, and a large force of native auxiliaries, armed 
with breech-loaders and light mountain guns. The Zulu 
chief has about 40,000 men. His military kraals, where 
his regiments assemble for training purposes, are of vari- 
ous sizes, the largest being about 500 yards in diameter, 
and fenced round with stakes and wattled fence, about five 
feet in height; bush thorns, prickly pear and creeping 
vines grow around it, and an inner circle of similar con- 
struction is used for cattle; the men’s huts occupy the 
outer one. A portion of the kraal is partitioned off for the 
royal household and harem. 

There can be but one result to the war now commenced 
(and which has brought Natal again into prominent notice). 
The serious and temporary check the British forces have 
met with will have the effect of stimulating them to an 
‘eagerness for the fray” and a steady prosecution of the 
campaign until Cetywayo’s power shall be destroyed and 
his tribe divided. 

With the position at Delagoa Bay in the hands of the 
Colonial Government, a new and much shorter route will 
ba opened up to the capital of the Transvaal and Leyden- 
berg goldfields; but the dreaded malarial fever of the coast 
will prove a serious obstacle, particularly to the construc- 
tion of the proposed railroad. As gold has not beer found 
in quantities sufficient to yield, as yet, any reasonable re- 
turns, and as the Boers as a race are rapidly retrograding 
—for in average intellect they are below a Zula Kaffir— 
railroad communication could be more beneficially placed 
iu any other part of South Africa. For instance, to the 
diamond - fields, and the new and fertile grazing district 
loading to it from St. John’s River, southwest of Natal, 
seem to be the most attractive fields for the emigrant: the 
latter, from its gradual elevation from the fertile valleys of 
the coast, through the horse-grazing and sheep-feeding 
regions of Basutoland ; and the former, for the prolific and 
extensive mines which have been so assiduously worked 
that.the ground has been literally honeycombed by exca- 
vations.’ In some instanees miners have gone excavating 
ninety feet down, and are still realizing. This is a com- 
plete change from ten years ago, when the flocks of new- 
comers gathered diamonds almost from the surface ground. 
It is clear that, from the present system, the mining for 
diamonds in these fields has entered upon a new phase of 
its history. 





“THE OUTER REEF.” 

Joun Broapwett put on his pea-jacket and sou’wester, 
and opened his front door with the intention of going 
down to the beach. John Broadwell’s Newfoundland, 
Jack, scrambled up from before the fire, stretched him- 
self by detail, and prepared to follow John Broadwell. 

The front door, opening rather suddenly, admitted a 
shower of rain and a gust of wind that made Jack utter a 
low growl of protest, and look up out of tlre corner of his 
eye at his master ; but, seeing that gentleman only jam- 
ming his hat over his eyes more firmly, and evidently 
withont the slightest intention of not going out into the 
black night, he dropped his tail resignedly, and walked 
out into the black night himself. 

The wind, after a spirited contest with John Broadwell, 
was finally defeated, and allowed the door to be closed, 
taking out its spite by yelling viciously at old Margery, 
the housekeeper, through the keyhole. 

Staggering down to the beach, followed closely by Jack, 
in a very feathery condition, John Broadwell finally made 
his way under the lee of a boat turned bottom up on the 
shingle, and, shading his eyes with both hands from the 
flying sand and spray, looked about him—at least, he 
attempted to; but, his vision being confined to the con- 
templation of howling darkness, he didn’t see much of 
anything else ; and so, with his legs very wide apart, and 
both hands on his hat, he listened. Jack, meantime, with 
his legs very wide apart, had been listening all along, and, 
suddenly giving vent to a short bark of confirmed sus- 
picion, both master and dog reeled off along the beach. 

A blot of human creatures suddenly made itself visible 
in the white spray—a number of black forms gathered 
around something ; and Jack apparently knew what that 
something was, for he lifted up his head and gave vent to 
one of those blood-chilling howls which our nurses confi- 
dentially inform us mean death. Hearing the howl, one of 
the black spots lifted itself up, disclosing the fact that it 
was a little fisherman in a good deal of peacoat; and, 
turning around, he saw Mr. John Broadwell. 

‘‘Steamer, sir—outer reef,” was all that that gentleman 
could hear in answer to his silent question, as he and Jack 
paused at the side of a body lying on the sand, around 
which the crowd was gathered. 

Picking the body up in his arms with a rapid, impatient 
movement, as though he had wasted time, John Broad- 
well was surprised to find what a very small, light parcel 
it was that Death had left on the outer reef to be called 
for. Merely stopping to tell the men to bring up any 
others they might find, and refusing all offers of assistance, 
John Broadwell made the best of ‘his -way to his home. 

Holding his burden with one hand, and opening the 
door with the other, he at last navigated himself into his 
library, and placed his weird charge on the rug before the 
fire, Then bells called to one another from every part of 
the house, and servants rushed around in a demented 
manner, and brought things that no one wanted, and did 
not bring what was wanted, until John Broadwell put them 
all out, except old Margery, and a pretty young chamber- 
maid who had retained her senses. 

Taking off the coverings that shrouded the tiny form, a 
little white face and pretty curly hair were disclosed, which 
instantly made their way to the heart of the pretty cham- 
bermaid, as, with a gentle ‘‘Oh, dear !” she went on, with 
nimble fingers, to strip the boy of his wet clothes. Then, 
while old Margery wrapped him up in warm blankets, and 
chafed his poor little limbs, the pretty chambermaid held 
him in her lap, with his head on her bosom, in quite a 
motherly manner ; and John Broadwell wondered, in his 
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TWO LOVES AND A LIFE.—8EE POEM ON PAGE 678, 


him, till at last he could not help opening his eyes with a 
weary little sigh ; shutting them again, though, and slip- 
ping off to where he had just come from, in a manner that 
made the little chambermaid’s heart leap. The next time, 


sleepy way, what had got into the girl, as he saw her sit- 

ting there on the rug, with her head bent over the child, 

and the firelight glistening on something in her eyes. 
They poured brandy between his lips, and fussed over 
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however, Jack, who had been sitting up very straight, 
looking from one face to another, with a terrific display of 
red tongue and white teeth, and jerking out his breath as 
though he were a high-pressure engine, throughout the 
whole proceeding, no sooner saw the white eyelids open 
than he took the motion for an act of friendly recognition, 
and returned it promptly by touching the child’s face with 
his cold, black nose; immediately resuming his sitting 
posture, and starting his engines harder than ever. 

And then to see those weary, great blue eyes wander 
over the room, and 
finally look up from 
under their long, 
curling lashes at 
Mary’s face, so wist- 
fully, too, it was 
not necessary for 
the lips to say 
“Mamma!” to 
make the little 
maid’s heart over- 
flow with pity and 
love for the mother- 
less boy on her 
bosom; and so, 
with her arms tight 
around him, and 
her cheek, wet with 
tears, pressed close 
against his, she 
soothed him off 
into sleep. 

And as for John 
Broadwell, he 
looked at them in 
a puzzled sort of 
way, much as a 
gentleman gorilla 
might be supposed 
to look on a human 
baby of which it 
had unexpectedly 
become the posses- 
sor; shoved his 
hands deep down 
in his trowsers- 
pockets, as though 


tion of it all in the 
extreme corners of 
those much-abused 
conveniences. Not 
finding it, however, 
he took to stepping 
on particular pat- 
terns in the carpet 
with extreme care 
and precision. Now, John Broadwell might have made 
compasses of his legs, and measured the distances between 
particular patterns of the carpet, and Mary might have sat 
on the rug, with her cheek on the sleeping boy’s curls, 
and her bright eyes on the fire, for the remainder of all 
time to come, had not Margery—being a practical old soul, 
who invariably made herself out to be utterly heartless, 
and devoid of all human kindness—suggested that Mary 
had better put the “young un” to bed, instead of glower- 
ing at the fire all night. 

No one being able to suggest any practical reason for 
his not being put to bed, the question of where that opera- 
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tion should take place was now discussed ; and finally John 
Broadwell, being consulted by Margery, and wistfully 
appealed to by the eyes of the young chambermaid, ruled 
out the numerous offers which poured in from the door, 
thereby disclosing the fact that the excluded had remained 
at the door during the resuscitating process, and decided 
in favor of the young person with the pretty little figure, 

Bless you ! to see the way in which that young person 
handled that child would have done your heart good. 
Carry it up-stairs ? Of course she could carry it up-stairs. 
My gracious ! if she 
couldn’t carry that 
little weight, would 
Thomas inform her 
what she could 
carry? Thomas, 
the coachman, being 
utterly withered by 
this sarcasm, was 
fain to be content 
with watching her 
stagger up one stair 
at a time, and make 
& pause every three 
steps to take breath, 
under cover of ad- 
justing wrappings 
which would come 
off. 

Finally doors 
closed more seldom ; 
the discussion in re- 
gard to the lost 
steamer, which had 
been going on with 
great vigor in the 
kitchen, was con- 
cluded, after Tho- 
mas, who, having 
once owned a boat, 
and who was conse- 
quently looked upon 
as an authority in 
such matters, had 
gained undying 
glory for himself by 
stating it as his 
opinion that ‘‘she 
had seen nasty 
weather afore she 
struck.” 
~ Muffled voicesand 
creaking stairs sug- 
gested the seeking 
of bedchambers by 
the housemaids, 
while clanging of 
bolts and closing of shutters told of locking up, until all 
was silent, save for the low sobbing of the sea, and the 
mournful wailing of the wind as it wandered around the 
house where the boy lay, as though remorseful for the 
work done that night. 

John Broadwell remained sitting on the music-stool 
where he had sunk down an hour ago, with his thoughts 
far, far away ; with his head resting on his arms, and his 
arms crossed on the piano, he watched the glowing coals 
in the grate, as they brought up old memories to him one 
by one—memories of his mother, God bless her ! the gen- 
tle, aristocratic English lady, who had taught her boy to 
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be like his dead father, and then had lain down herself, 
well contented ; of his green old home, sold at his father’s 
death, and which he had promised his mother, when a 
boy, to win back for her when he was a man, fully confi- 
dent of his power to do so—and now it was still in the 
hands of strangers. He asked himself where was the use 
of buying back the old place, with himself the last of his 
race, and alone in the world, and so well known in his 
adopted country, so comfortably settled ; and—yes, there 
it was, right in the centre of the glowing coals, turn away 
as he would; it had been there all along—a gentle little 
face, with the two brown eyes looking up at him, so sad, 
from under the cloud of golden hair, the whole head as 
graceful as an angel’s thought. 

Three years ago, John Broadwell had crushed her image 
from his soul, false-hearted coquette that she was. Ay, 
with her truthful eyes and gentle ways, she was false— 
false as ever woman was. Qh, faith! he knewit. Had he 
not proof enough? Didn't he even see the notice of her 
marriage in the papers ? 

And his face grew stern and white, as he thought of his 
ruined life; and he kept saying to himself that there could 
be no palliation, and she was a fair-faced fiend, who 
enjoyed breaking men’s hearts, and so on, until the face 
no longer looked at him so sadly, but melted away, and 
the fire settled down with a click like the last stroke on 
the nail of the coffin in which John Broadwell had placed 
all the tender feeling he ever had for this fair patrician 
face. 

And so, with an impatient gesture, he rose, and, with 
head bent and folded arms, he walked up and down, up 
and down, tramping out this passage of his life, until the 
gray light came creeping in through the shutters, and 
some lusty crows exorcised this ghost, and sent him to his 
bedroom. 

Now, the personal interest that Jack took in that washed- 
up mite of humanity ever since he had startled him back 
to life by an application pf cold nose, was something over- 
whelming. ‘The airs that he put on when he accompanied 
the pretty chambermaid were, to say the least, perfectly 
preposterous, 

But the crowning achievement of Jack’s life was his 
utterly routing and putting to flight a foreign domestic, 
who had desired to be familiar with our boy one day, as 
all three were walking on the beach in front of the village. 

Now, the foreign domestic retreated, as I have said, and 
Mary, looking up to eall the dog back, saw a traveling- 
carriage in front of one of the huts ; whereupon she turned 
first very red, and then very white, and finally picked up 
the boy, who was clucking his tongue, and vainly endeay- 
oring to snap his chubby little fingers in a laudabie en- 
deavor to call the dog back, and actually ran with him 
without stopping until she was hidden behind some pro- 
jecting rocks, when she abruptly sat down on a gray old 
boulder, and commenced to sob and kiss the boy in an in- 
sane manner wholly inexplicable to that small person. 

In fact, this young chambermaid seemed to have lost her 
wits entirely that day, for when she got home, she went 
straight to her room, refusing point-blank to talk with Betty, 
her ancient colleague, about the marriage of Sally Dags and 
Charley Smith down in the village, a matter which had 
previously interested her, and causing that young lady to 
go away wroth, and give it as her opinion that, ‘‘ when 
some people gets took notice of, they gets so stuck-up you 
can’t suggest prunes to them,” though why prunes, I can’t 
say. 

Be that as it may, when, in the course of an hour, a car- 
riage drove up to the door, and the foreign domestic, with 
a cautious tread and wary eye, rang the bell, the little 








chambermaid was anything but stuck-up—in fact, she was 
very much cast down, for she had an idea that that foreign 
domestic had come to take her boy away from her, her 
darling ; and this was what she had dreamed of at night, 
when she woke up with a start to feel the little arms around 
her neck, and the warm cheek close to hers. But now it 
was no dream, and she cried over her boy without any wak- 
ing up to find it so. 

Half an hour passed away, and she began to wonder why 
they didn’tsend for her, and what was going on down-stairs ; 
but she wouldn’t go down to see. 

Jack could have explained the matter, had he chosen. 
He had detected that deluded foreign domestic in the act of 
descending from the carriage, and had hated him for taking 
a@ mean advantage in getting up there in the first place, and 
so had waited for him behind the door, and, moreover, had 
come very near upsetting Thomas—his sworn ally—in his 
ardor, as that person entered the library with a card on a 
salver, 

Presently there followed a light figure dressed in black— 
a little lady, with her face shrouded in a black gauze vail, 
through which glimmered great masses of golden hair, as 
only golden hair can glimmer under black gauze ; and such 
a perfect little hand, molded in the cunningest black kid- 
glove, threw back the vail as John Broadwell advanced with 
the card in his hand, and two eyes were lifted to his face, 
and then—John Broadwell broke out in one breathless 
name, in which all the love and all the agony of a lifetime 
found vent—‘‘ Grace !” 

And she—she gave a start, and turned very pale as she 
saw him, and might have fallen, only the next instant sha 
lay crushed in his arms, trembling and sobbing, and too 
frightened to move. - 

And so he held her there, false as he knew she was, 
coquette that he knew her to be—held her! yes, and would 
have held held her so till all things ended, apparently ; but 
she suddenly drew herself up, and looking up at him with 
those eyes for all the world like the boy’s—only his were 
blue, and these were brown—she said, simply : 

‘* Please let me go,” just asa queen might have requested 
a subject to shut the door. And he had no thought of re- 
fusing, but with his face set cold and stern, and his lips 
tight-préssed together, he let her go as though he wero 
parting with his own soul, and died hard, and stood there 
with folded arms as she spoke. 

‘Mr. Broadwell, I came here for a child that I was told 
had been thrown ashore at this place the night the Undine 
was wrecked.” 

She spoke calmly, though it was as if she cut the words 
out of stone. And he, standing there, never moved nor 
spoke. She looked at him, and her eyes filled as she made 
a little, quick motion with her hands ; but the same proud 
look came back, and she turned to leave the room; but, 
turning once more, her lips quivered, she hesitated, and, 
finally, with tears rolling down her pretty, pale cheeks, she 
went softly to him, and said, ina low voice, ‘‘I forgive you,” 
and so passed from the room. 

As the door closed, John Broadwell looked around him, 
bewildered, as one just woke up, and then his face looked 
very dark as he crushed the card he had held in his hand, 
and muttered to himself, ‘‘ She forgives me!” when sud- 
denly he bethought him to look at the card, and there saw 
“* Grace Howe,” in black and white, as plain as could be. 

Of course the papers had lied, and of course gossip had 
lied, and he was a miserable fool, as he told himself, only 
he used rather more expressive language. And what did 
she think, what could she think, but that he was a villain ? 
Yes, she thought him one, although she didn’t tell him so 
a few minutes after, And the way he pleaded for forgive- 
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ness, and told her all things, so humbly, and without sparing 
himself one atom, as he stood before her, the great, broad- 
shouldered fellow, with his suffering showing plainly in his 
face, who could have helped forgiving him, And ‘he didn’t 
expect her ever to love him again.” 

No, she was sure she couldn’t do that, and—I am sure 
you won’t believe me, but the impudent fellow, on being 
told that, actually disposed of her in exactly the same 
manner as he had done once before that day, only this time 
she didn’t ask him to let her go—probably she was so over- 
come at his assurance, after what she had just told him, 
that she couldn’t speak. And Jack—Jack was so carried 
away by it all, that he held his tail in suspense, in his ex- 
citement, until the moment when that unaccountable fold- 
ing-up process took place, when he gave a short bark of 
relief, and knocked double knocks with it on the floor for 
the rest of the evening. And then the best part of it all 
was, to see the pretty chambermaid come down-stairs with 
red eyes, and her boy all dressed to go away, and so open 
the library-door, and find the comfortable, not to say 
friendly, understanding at which John Broadwell, Grace, 
and Jack had arrived, and that the boy was not to go yet. 

Then they all had tea together, and Mary waited on them 
alone, much to the scandal of old Margery, who was jealous, 
and pretended she wasn’t; and the way that shapely little 
head with the golden hair looked behind the urn, and the 
way in which those little white hands rattled cups and 
saucers, and the way John Broadwell looked, or tried to 
look, behind the urn, and the way he rattled cups and 
saucers—ay, and upset them too, was delightful. And 
then, after tea, when Grace told in her own simple way how 
she had come over from England on avisit to some friends 
in New York, and on the steamer had met an old school- 
mate whom she dearly loved, the mother of this boy, and 
how they were wrecked, and she and most'of the others 
had been picked up as they were making their way for land 
in the boats, after being adrift for three days, and how 
nothing had been heard of the others. So she had come 
down to Stony Beach to see if she could gain any news of 
her friend, and had heard of the bey, and came to—— The 
rest was never heard, for John Broadwell, in a very rude 
manner, appropriated it all to himself, and let her whisper 
it to a particular button on dis coat. What’s more, Jack 
didn’t appear to care two straws, for he only laughed, and 
lay down and went to sleep, and he was the only other 
listener. 
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On the first break of day, having assembled a number 
of coolies as beaters, and taken a delightful bath in one of 
the sacred fountains, we proceeded to beat the surround- 
ing country for game of all kinds. 

The crowing of the jungle-fowl, invisible indeed them- 
selves, but heard in every direction through the forest, was 
the first sound that saluted our ears. A fine peacock now 
and then rose, with a startling whir, before the beaters, or 
an antelope, lynx, or hare, darted across our path. Emerging 
from the deep shade, and getting into comparatively open 
ground, intersected by ravines, full of scrub and low jun- 
gle, the solitary florikan and coveys of black partridge 
afforded us ample sport. 

Now and then the ominous print of a tiger’s or cheetah’s 
foot on the sandy bed of a nullah proclaimed the presence 
of these marauders at no very great distance ; but we only 
obtained the sight of one tiger during this visit we made 
to Ellora, and that was when returning, late one evening, 
through a glade of the forest, we distinctly observed a 
magnificent royal tiger stalk majestically across the same 





opening we were pursuing, about two hundred yards in 
advance, but without taking the slightest notice of us. 

The following night, Johnson, having selected a tree 
to suit his purpose, adopted his usual method of obtaining 
a shot at the animal; and, having fastened a goat to the 
trunk of a large tamarind tree, established himself in a 
fork of the branches, some thirty or forty feet above, with 
his two rifles conveniently placed to his hand. I mounted 
a banyan tree, with my double gun, loaded with ball. 

Several hours of the early part of the moonlight night 
were most uncomfortably spent (by me, at least), undis- 
turbed by any sound save the cries of wild animals in the 
distance, and the bleatings of the kid beneath us. At 
length, when nearly wearied out, and very much disposed 
to descend from my elevated position, and return to my 
couch amongst the gods, I espied a large, gray wolf issue 
from the forest, and make his way, in a slow, clumsy 
canter, toward our place of concealment. He had no 
sooner made a short, ravenous snap at the poor goat, than 
I heard the sharp crack of Johnson’s rifle, and observed 
the wolf totter and fall on his side, make one or two con- 
vulsive contortions, and evidently expite. 

No other beast came near us during the night, that we 
could discern, which Johnson attributed to the dead body 
of the wolf, and at the first blush of dawn we were very 
glad to beat a retreat to our tents. 

Porcupines, of a large size, were very, common in the 
vicinity of the Caves, and we killed several. We visited 
some plains, situated beyond the woody districts around 
us, which elk and neilghau (blue cow) were known to fre- 
quent, The great difficulty was to be able to stalk these . 
extremely shy animals, or obtain any cover or hiding- 
place from whence to obtain a shot at them. 

Having reached the extremity of the jungle, we observed 
about half-a-dozen neilghau feeding, on an open spot on 
the plain beyond, and with no apparent cover or mode of 
concealment of any kind within many hundred yards of 
them. They were very large animals, full sixteen hands 
high, of a blue dun color, and a sort of mixed breed, be- 
tween the deer and the cow. 

Johnson, on looking carefully around, espied a nullah, 
or dry water-course, through the bed of which he thought 
we might arrive within shot of the game; and, accord- 
ingly, we began to creep with much caution, along the 
rugged sides of the ravine, which, although circuitous in 
its course, evidently took the direction we desired. Many 
more minutes elapsed of difficult and dangerous progres- 
sion, when, upon furtivel¥ glancing over the edge of our 
retreat, we discovered that we were within 150 yards of 
the neilghau, and that another turn of the nullah would 
bring us within easy shot of them, 

They were seven in number, and we agreed, in a low 
whisper, which to select for our respective guns. And now 
arrived the most anxious period of our course. On turn- 
ing an angle before us, it was our intention to rise with 
the utmost caution, and, resting our rifles, if possible, on 
the sides of the ravine, take a steady and deliberate shot 
at the obnoxious beasts. 

This spot was gained and passed, and we were proceed- 
ing to put the latter part of our intentions into execution, 
when suddenly, and within a few yards of us, we were 
startled by a harsh roar, or rather screech, and a large 
cheetah sprang up before us, that had evidently been watch- 
ing the neilghau with quite as much anxiety as we had, 
and, probably, with much greater appetite. We saluted 
him on his retreat with the united contents of our guns, 
but without much damage to his person or speed, and had 
the annoyance of observing the deer bound away, and 
vanish in the distance. 
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THE MERILI PALM. 





THE FAMILY OF PALMS—THE MERILI PALM. 


Sovurn America is especially the land of palms. The 
Tamanaquas have a tradition that after the Mexican age of 
water the race of human beings was renewed from the fruit 
of the palm. Palm-trees form the shade and chief beauty 
of many of the forests. The fruit of some of the varieties 
is a chief article of food to many of its inhabitants ; some 
of them furnish valuable wood ; one species furnishes both 
food and lodging 
to a whole tribe; 
and the various valu- 
able products sup- 
plied by this order of 
plants are so many as 
to remove much of 
the apparent extrava- 
gance of the asser- 
tion of Linnzeus, that 
the region of palms 
was the first country 
of the human race, 
and that man is es- 
sentially palmivorous. 

Some palms are 
dwarf, only a few 
feet in height ; some 
reach 150, 180 or 200 
feet; some grow on 
the coast, others on 
sandy plains; some 
on the sides of moun- 
tains, to the height of 
5,000 feet above the 
sea; some grow 
singly, some in nu- 
merous clumps or 
groves; but almost 
all are most prolitic 
in flower and fruit. 
‘“‘A single spathe of 
the date contains 
about 12,000 male 
flowers; Alfonsia 
amygdalina has been 
computed to have 
207,000 in a spathe, 
or 600,000 upon a 
single individual ; 
while every bunch of 
the Seje palm of the 
Orinoco bears 8,000 
fruits.” 

The timber of the 
Carnauba palm is 
strong and durable, 
and is commonly 
used for the rafters 
of houses ; the leaves make a durable covering for roofs, and 
will last for twenty years. The fruit is used for food, after 
being boiled, and the kernel is given to cattle. Thread 
and cordage are prepared from its fibres. The leaves are 
two feet in length, and when full-grown expand to the 
same width. If cut from the tree as soon as full-grown, 
and placed in the shade to dry, small, light-colored scales 
are formed on their surface, which, when collected and 
heated, melt like wax, and are formed into candles. 

The Mauritia grows abundantly on the delta at the 
mouth of the Orinoco, and the many tribes of Guarani$ 
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construct their habitations on platforms supported by their 
trunks, or suspend spreading mats from tree to tree, on 
which they live during the rainy season. These are partly 
covered with clay, and the women light fires on them for 
cooking. The tree also supplies them with a sago-like 
meal, which is dried in thin slices, and constitutes their 
chief article of food; while the sap, when fermented, 
forms a sweet wine. From its many useful products this 
tree was called by Gumilla, ‘“‘ Arbol de la vida” (tree of 
life). 

Another palm pro- 
duct is the substance 
known as “ vegetable 
ivory.” This is ob- 
tained from a tree 
which grows on the 
banks of the river 
Magdalena, called: by 
the natives Tagua, or 
Cabeza . de. Negro 
(Negro’s. Head). 

One kind of palm 
climbs up the.trunks 
of other trees; the 
stem of another bul- 
ges out midway, 
somewhat in. the 
form of a skittle; 
while another is.sup- 
ported by roots grow- 
ing above - ground, 
sv that in old trees a 
person can stand up- 
right beneath the 
stem of the tree. 

A much larger 
palm is the Inaja; 
this is often seen in 
great abundance 
around farms and 
country - houses, in 
places where the soil 
is light. In trees 
of this species, when 
full-grown, the stem 
is about twenty or 
thirty feet high. The 
fruit is an oblong 
nut, having a quan- 
tity of pleasantly 
tasting yellowish 
pulp ~~ on~ the’ outer 
side, which © forms 
part of the ordinary 
food of the poorer 
classes; hence the 
cultivation’ of the 
tree in the neighbor- 
hood of houses. The flower-spathe is’ of a tough, woody 
texture, shaped like a boat-shaped bowl, capable of hold- 
ing about two gallons of liquid; it is often used as a 
kettle to boil porridge, withstanding fire for‘a considerable 
time. sees 
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Storn makes all things difficult, but industry all easy, 
and he that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while laziness travels so 
slowly that poverty soon overtakes him, 
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Tue unlimited 
power wielded by 
a hereditary aris- 
tocracy, as that 
of the Republic 
of Venice, whose 
importance and 
splendor were due 
solely to the for- 
tunate results of 
commerce and in- 
dustry, is a novel 
: ? 7. and astonishing 

#- ila ital fact of the Middle 


Age. It is difficult, indeed, to explain why, in spite of 


prejudice, this mercantile and industrial aristocracy was | 


considered by the feudal nobles and warriors of Europe 
as the most desirable and illustrious of them all. 

The origin of this power and of the éclat of the Republic 
of Venice does not extend much further back than the 
twelfth century. It was at about that period that the no- 
bility gained over the Venetian democracy the first and 
perhaps the most important of its victories. 

Padua, which had founded Venice, had at first put it 





GENERAL VIEW OP VENICE, 


THE CITY OF THE DOGE. 


under the authority of three consuls, who governed there 
about thirty years. About the year 453, when the fierce 
Attila, defeated by Meroveus, fell back and filled Italy 
with terror, numbers of the flying people flocked to the 
island of Rialto (il Rive Alo, the deep stream), which the Pa- 
duan Senate had proclaimed a place of asylum, together with 
the adjacent islands of those lagunes whieh comprised the 
possessions now constituting the City of Venice. Tribunes 
were at first sent to govern them, who, however, erected 
each separate islet into a petty sovereignty and thus reigned 
until 697, when the people, disgusted with their little tyr- 
annies, menaced their power, and the tribunes themselves 
confessed their governmental incapacity. Twelve of the 


| principal ones consulted together, and having obtained 


the consent of the Pope and the Emperor, decided to 
change the form of the Executive, and confided it to one 
chief magistrate, who should be elected for life and bear 
the title of Doge, in the Venetian dialect meaning duke. 
Paolo Luca Anafesto was chosen in March, 697, as the first 
Doge of Venice. 

Although Venice was in substantiality at this time an in- 
dependent city, it still acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Padua. The Doges were not tardy in elevating themselves 
into real kings with absolute power. They associated their 
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relations with them in power, and designated their suc- 
cessors. But about the year 1172, a great change took place, 
being the victory of the nobility over the citizens, before 
referred to. The nobility, which formerly had participated 
in all the measures of the Government in exactly the same 
degree as the lowest class. of citizens, combined to abolish 
the mode of election of the reigning Doge, which had been 
that of universal suffrage. A Grand Council was estab- 
lished, and charged with the duty of choosing the Doge. 

This Council was composed of two hundred and forty 
citizens, taken indifferently from the nobility, the middle- 
class and the tradesmen. At the same time, in order to 
limit the ducal power, twelve tribunes were created, whose 
duty it was to control the acts of the chief magistrate and 
to oppose them should it become necessary. 

This half-way measure, however, was not put into 
operation without creating great disorder. The nobility 
advanced rapidly toward their object. The people, driven 
back, reflected upon the rights which they had lost, mur- 
mured against the privileges which the nobility had arro- 
gated to themselves, and forced them, in the dread of a 
future reaction, to the renunciation of that which they 
had acquired, or the affirmance of it by a last stroke of 
authority. 

The Grand Council resolved to put an end to this crisis. 
Paolo Gradenigho seemed to be the only one to whom they 
could confide the interestsof Venice, and on him they con- 
ferred the Dogeship. Soon after, in 1297, it was proposed 
to concentrate all the power in the hands of those who at 
that time exercised the magistracy, or who should have 
made part of it during the four preceding years, in order 
that all the members of the Grand Council should be per- 
petuated in their dignities, and that their descendants 
should @nherit the same rights. This proposition, being 
presented at the Council and sanctioned by the Prince, was 
adopted, and the Government of Venice then became, in 
fact, an aristocratic one. The people found’ themselves 
finally excluded from the right to be employed in the 
public service and from the right to be called upon to give 
their assent to any measure. All the functions and digni- 
ties were allotted to the patricians. 

The ‘*Golden Book ” which was created about this time, 
and in which was given the registry of all the nobility, 
revealed an entirely new phase of character. In it was 
classified, categorically, this institution ; it regulated the 
measure of consideration which was due to each of its 
members, implanted within them the spirit of caste in the 
highest degree, and formed of this phalanx of patricians, 
who soon came to recruit themselves from the kings and 
princes of the Continent, the most compact and most am- 
bitious of aristocracies. The ‘“ Golden Book” divided the 
Venetian nobility into four distinct Orders, First, the 
families of the tribunes; second, the nobles or descend- 
ants of the nobles who made part of the Grand Council of 
1297 ; third, those who became ennobled during the wars 
against the Turks and Genoese; and fourth, those Venetian 
nobles who had been accepted from among the foreign 
princes and lords. These four Orders were subdivided into 
different classes. 

The first Order, as has been said, was composed of 
**nobili di case tribunicie,” descendants of the tribunes who 
governed the lagunes before the institution of the Doges, 
and the twelve who concurred in the nomination of the 
first Doge, Anafesto, in March, 697. With this was a list of 
twelve houses, the ‘‘case vecchie elettorali” (the old elec- 
toral houses). These were, the Contarini, the Morosini, the 
Badoeri, the Michieli, the Sacrndi, the Gradenighi, the 
Falieri, the Dandoli, the Mencini, the Tiepoli, the Polani, 
and the Barozzi, 





The Contarini family gave eight Doges of their name, 
Under André Contarini, in 1739, the existence-of the re- 
public was menaced by the Genoese, commanded by Pierre 
Doria; the treasury was empty, and food was scarce. 
King Louis of Hungary besieged Trevise, the army of 
Francis of Carrare surrounded the lagunes, the fleet of the 
Gulf was destroyed, the rest of the galleys were in the 
Levant, and the city of Chiozza, inclosed in the circuit of 
the lagunes, was at the mercy of the Genoese. The Dogo 
André supplied the place of all; the merchants armed 
thirty-four galleys which he commanded, and on June 24th, 
1380, he returned to Venice in triumph, after having re- 
covered Chiozza, and captured the Genoese fleet and 
army. 

There was also a Cardinal of this same name, Gaspar Con- 
tarini, who was sent as alegate to the Diet of Ratisbon, des- 
tined by the Emperor Charles V. for the reconciliation 
of the Protestants and Catholics. Cardinal Contarini had 
a high mission. His conduct was able, but a trifle ambig- 
uous. He wrote many remarkable works, which reflected 
the philosophy of the age. 

The Morosini family gave four Doges to Venice, and one 
King to Hungary. It also included a historian, André 
Morosini, who was born in 1558, and wrote the History of 
Venice from 1521 to 1615. One of the greatest com- 
manders of the seventeenth century was also of this name, 
Francis Morosini. Among his great deeds, the most re- 
markable was the defense of Candia against the Turks, 
from 1667 to 1669. The Grand Vizier Kuproli directed the 
attack. This siege has been compared to that of Troy. 
Morosini prevented the capture of Candia for twenty-eight 
months. The highest gentlemen of France and Italy took 
part in the siege, and at last an honorable capitulation was 
made. The Turks Idst 200,000 men. 

The Badoero family were descended from the Partici- 
paccio. Angelo Participaccio organized the resistance of 
the Venetians to Pepin, King of the Lombards, son of 
Charlemagne. The ships of this prince had taken pos- 
session of many of the islands. Angelo drove them by 
means of light shallops, to that part where, when the tide 
fell, they ow stranded. Chosen Doge in 806, Angelo 
established the centre of government at Rialto and ruled 
for eighteen years in peace. Under his rule, the body of 
St. Mark was taken from the church of Alexandria. Angelo 
might, perhaps, be considered one of the founders of Venice, 
and his family remained for a long time the most powerful 
of this city. 

The Michieli family gave three Doges. Domenico Michi- 
eli, in 1124, took so great a paré in the conquest of Tyre 
that Baldwin IT. accorded to the Venetians the third of the 
sovereignty of that city. 

The Sacrndi or Candieni are of a family so ancient that 
they take their origin from one of the seven consuls sent 
by Padua to build Venice. It was on this family that 
Henry, Emperor of Constantinople, in the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, conferred the Duchy of the 
Archipelago. 

The Gradenighi have had four Doges, among them those 
who worked the revolution of 1297. They showed great 
vigor and ability, but they remained an object of hatred 
to the people. 

Among the Falieri we find Marino Faliero, who was be- 
headed in 1355, for conspiring against the nobility. He 
was seventy-seven years old. The plebeians, who desired 
to avenge their defeat of 1297, were united with him and 
intended to kill all the patricians. This celebrated Doge 


was born in 1275. He became Doge on January 5th, 1355, 
and almost immediately a contest broke out in his palace 
which proved fatal to him, 
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A young nobleman of Venice, Micheli Steno, enamored 
of one of the Dogessa’s maids of honor, on occasion of one 
of the balls given during the carnival, took liberties with 
her which, although excusable under the excitement of 
the season, gave umbrage to the Doge, who ordered Steno 
to leave the palace. The young man, exasperated at this 
treatment, avenged it by writing on the chair of the Doge 
the following words, ‘* Marino F diero daila bella moglie, 
altri la gode ed egli la mantienne.’ 

The Doge’s wrath knew no bounds, and as the senate 
and council refused to treat the affair as a question of 
state, and the criminal court sentenced Steno to only a 
brief imprisonment and a year’s exile, Faliero determined 
to wreak vengeance by exterminating the whole body of 
the nobility, who were held by the populace as tyrants. 

The day fixed for the consummation of his design was 
April 15th, 1355, but the conspiracy was discovered on the 
day previous ; the Doge was arrested, and, after a full con- 
fession of his guilt, he was sentenced to death and be- 
headed on the 17th, having reigned but three months and 
twelve days. 

In the council-hall of the palace, where the portraits of 
the Doges of Venice are preserved, a black drapery covers 
the spot intended for that of Faliero, bearing this inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Spazio di Marino Faliero de Decapitato.”’ 

The Dandoli family recount their descent from one of 
the families of ancient Rome. This family gave four Doges 
and one Dogessa. Henry Dandolo rendered his name 
celebrated by a powerful co-operation in the Crusades, 
during which the Greek Empire at Constantinople was 
destroyed. This veteran was eighty-five years old, and, 
independently of his military courage, he was gifted with 
a boldness of idea still greater than the boldness of action 
of the princes and lords of the Cross. It is said that 
he refused the crown given to Baldwin, Count of Fland- 
ers ; but he extended the dominion of Venice over a large 
part of the Archipelago, and many ports on the shores of 
Greece. 

In addition to the twelve Electoral Houses, called some- 
times the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles,” there were four families who 
wore designated as the four Evangelists : the Giustiniani, 
the Bragadini, the Bembi, and the Cornari. A Bembo, car- 
dinal, was one of the distinguished Italian authors who 
shone so brilliantly in the sixteenth century. Catharine, 
the last Queen of Cyprus, belonged to the family of Cor- 
naro. She had married Lusignan, King of that island, 
who died in 1475. The Venetians honored her with the 
title, ‘* The Daughter of St. Mark,” and consequently were 
declared her future heirs, Under the title of ‘heirs and 
protectors,” they so much annoyed the unfortunate wo- 
man that she determined to abdicate the crown in their 
favor in 1489. She passed her last days at Venice, pre- 
serving her title of Queen and a little court. 








“OLD PIP.” 


I nave knocked about a good deal in my time, and seen 
many ups and downs ; for a man who has led such a no- 
madic life as myself would be a singularly lucky person if he 
never found himself minus a meal or a dollar. 

In ’54 I was in California, and pretty wealthy, for I had 
been fortunate in the diggings. In ’581 tramped from 
Ballarat to Avoca, in Australia, without a cent in my 
pocket, for luck had deserted me, and I could not hit on 
a claim in Victoria that half repaid me for my labor in 
working it. 

One chilly evening in June—a Winter month in the 
southern hemisphere—I halted, after a long day’s march, 





at the door of a little shanty near Avoca, over which was & 
rudely lettered signboard, indicating it a store. 

**You’re welcome, chum, even if you haven’t a grain 0’ 
dust or a sixpence in your pocket ; for you don’t look like a 
‘lag,’ and the best of us sees hard times now and then. 
Come inside. Is that your dorg? Well, he’s welcome too, 
poor creetur—though he ain’t noways handsome. I likea 
man better when I see a dorg at his heels; fora feller 
ain’t bad enough to be outlawed if one of them poor, dumb 
brutes loves him,” said a bright-eyed, buxom, garrulous 
matron, who answered my appeal for supper and a night’s 
lodging. 

My dog was not one that would have taken a prize for 
beauty at any show in the States. He was a brindled bull- 
terrier, and his pugnacious propensities had cost him an 
eye; but he was true as steel, and, like most of his breed, 
was keen and quick-witted as a human being. I loved 
Pip, for he stuck to me through all my misfortunes, and 
was almost the only remaining tie that bound me to the 
world. 

Our kind hostess ushered us into a small kitchen that 
was a model of cleanliness, and presently set before me an 
abundant supply of succulent viands, which I ate with 
avidity. 

Neither was old Pip forgotten. He came in for a share 
of the good things, and received more caresses from our 
hostess and her two sprightly youngsters than had been 
bestowed upon him ‘during his lifetime. 

‘*Where’s Maggie, Mrs. Hyatt ?”’ asked a tall, a 
young man ; evidently a privileged person, for he entered 
without knocking. 

‘*She went to Carter’s this afternoon, and hasn’t re- 
turned yet. I wish she’d come back, for it’s a bad road 
she’s got to travel. You'd better go to meet her, Ned, if 
you are not too tired ; for my old man’s away at the Ovens 
still.” 

‘* All right ; I'll go, for I want to see her,” said the young 
man, grufily, as he took his departure. 

‘*Maggie is my eldest girl, and Ned Vance is her sweet- 
heart,” explained Mrs, Hyatt. 

I smoked my pipe and chatted familiarly with my hostess 
until about ten o’clock, when Vance suddenly entered the 
room, hot and breathless. 

‘*Hasn’t Maggie returned ?” he inquired, excitedly. 
‘She left Carter’s soon after nightfall, for I went all the 
way there, thinking to find her. I kept a sharp lookout 
for her on my way back, but not seeing her, thought we 
must have passed each othei’on the old Swan diggings, and 
she,would have arrived here before me. What can have 
become of her, I wonder ?” he added. 

‘*You haven’t got time to wonder, Ned Vance! If you 
love my girl half as much as you profess to, you'll go seek 
her at once! She’s lost her way, and,"maybe, has fallen 
into one of the old sinkings on the diggings. Get a lantern 
out of the storeroom, and be quick about it! for some of 
those holes must be half full of water, after all the rain that 
fell last week.” 

volunteered to assist Vance in the search for his sweet- 
heart ; so we set out together. ? 

It was a bleak, dreary night. A strong breeze was blow- 
ing, and sable clouds vailed the stars from view. 

We searched the Swan diggings carefully, and more than 
once were in danger of precipitating ourselves into the 
deep shafts which gold-seekers had sunk, and finally aban- 
doned as non-auriferous. 

Vance at last became so excited as apparently to lose all 
control over himself, and he wandered backward and for- 
ward, from one hole to another, in a manner useless and 
absurd. 
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“‘Let’s try further to the right. It’s pretty certain the 
girl isn’t in any of the holes hereabout,” I said. 

But my companion insisted that it was absolutely impos- 
sible that Maggie could have strayed so far from a road that 
she was familiar with, and would not allow me to proceed 
in the direction I indicated. 

A bright idea suddenly dawned upon me, and I proceeded 
to put it into execution forthwith. 

I quitted Vance and ran back to the store, where I found 


“OLD PIP,”—‘‘I FASTENED THE ROPE AROUND MY WAIST, AND, WITH MY DISENGAGED ARM, HELD HER FIRMLY. 








He sniffed them, raised his one intelligent eye to my face, 
wagged his tail, as if to indicate that he fully understood 
what was desired of him, and walked toward the door. 

I followed him out; and, with his nose close to the 
ground, he led the way to the Swan diggings. There he 
lost the trail for a while, and seemed somewhat confused ; 
but he suddenly gave vent to a shrill bark of satisfaction, 
and set off on a quick trot exactly in the direction in which 
Vance had declared it was useless to search. 


/ 


/ 


SHE WAS QUITE 


UNCONSCIOUS, AND I HAILED THE WILLING HANDS ABOVE ME TO HOIST AWAY.”— SEE PAGE 667, 


Mrs, Hyatt crying bitterly, and evidently much perturbed 
at the non-appearance of her eldest child. 

‘*Have you got a pair of old shoes belonging to your 
daughter ?” I asked. 

“Of course—lots of ’em; but what do you want with 
them ?” sobbed the anxious mother. 

‘TI will show you, if you will bring them,” I replied. 

Mrs. Hyatt fetched a pair of well-worn gaiters. I took 
them in my hand and called my dog. 

‘*Find her, Pip, old fellow,” I said, as I placed the bocts 
before him. 





I had some difficulty in keeping up with him, for the 
ground was rugged and uneven ; but at length he halted 
on the brink of a large sinking, and set up a piteous howl. 

By means of a cord, I lowered the lantern I carried down 
into the hole, and by its dim light I was enabled to discern 
the object of my search lying, half-immersed in water, far 
down at the bottom of the pit. 

Leaving the lantern, to serve as a guide to the shaft, I 
ran as quickly as possible to the nearest shanty, and told 
four miners, who were the occupants of it, that I required 
their services. 
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Australian diggers are naturally impulsive and energetic, 
and those fellows proved no exception tothe rule. They 
procured ropes, and started off with me at once. 

The light in the lantern I had left to mark the sinking, 
had, apparently, gone out, for it was not visible ; but Pip, 
at a word from me, conducted us to the hole, and I pre- 
pared to descend at once. I hitched a rope under my 
arms, and my companions lowered me down the shaft. 

‘he water at the bottom was only about a foot deep, and 
the girl’s head had fortunately escaped immersion. I fast- 
ened the rope around my waist, and with my disengaged 
urm held her firmly. She was quite unconscious, and I 
liniled the willing hands above to “‘ hoist away.” 

As they lifted us from the muddy pool, my foot struck 
against something lighter than a stone. Stooping, I picked 
out of the water a lantern. 

‘*She’s not dead, and, I guess, ain’t much hurt, after 
all,” said a rough-bearded fellow, feeling the pulse of the 
inanimate girl. 

‘* Mates, there’s been some foul play here. This is the 
lantern I placed to mark the sinking, and I found it in the 
hole. It couldn’t have blown in, for I placed it to leeward, 
and chocked it tight with two pieces of rock. Some one 
must have flung it down, so that we shouldn’t find the 
hole,” I said. 

‘*Then I believe that the gal was chucked down, for I 
know Maggie Hyatt well, and she is a deal too smart to 
have come all this distance from the right road, which she 
has passed along a hundred times, without some one forced 
her,” chimed in a burly man, who raised the girl in his stal- 
wart arms and carried her toward her home. 

Mrs. Hyatt was too sensible to allow emotion to paralyze 
her actions. She applied restoratives to her daughter, 
and in a short time the sufferer regained consciousness. 
She was a very pretty girl, with well-cut features, dark eyes, 
and hair that was black and glossy as a raven’s wing. 

As soon as she could articulate, she astonished us all by 
declaring that Vance had endeavored to murder her. 

*“‘T met him near Swan Creek, and we walked toward 
home together,” she said. ‘‘ We got talking about young 
Jim Carter, and, when I said I liked him, Ned became very 
angry. 

‘* Seeing he was jealous of Jim, I teased him a little, when 
he suddenly knocked me down with a blow of his fist. 

‘«*T’ll kill you before you shall ever marry that fellow!’ 
he cried, clinching his threat with a terrible oath. 

“The blow was a cruelly severe one. Smarting with the 
pain it created, I called him a coward, and declared that I 
would never be the wife of any man who was mean enough 
to strike a woman. : ; 

“On that, he canght hold of my shawl, and, though I 
struggled, succeeded in tying itover my head. He carried 
me along some distance, and then hurled me down the 
sinking, where you found me. 

‘« The water in the pit saved me from being much injured 
by the fall, and I was able to uncover my face ; but after 
that I grew dizzy, and don’t remember any more.” 

As Maggie finished her recital, the four miners glanced 
at each other, and then at me. Without saying a word, we 
went out together, accompanied by my dog. 

Next morning Ned Vance was found hanging by the neck 
from the limb of a tree. Whether he committed suicide, 
or met a just retribution at the hands of some members of 
the community he had outraged, remained a mystery which 
the authorities did not attempt to unravel. 

Pip had good times in Avoca after that night’s work. 
Mrs. Maggie Carter cared for him in his old age; and I, 
her husband’s partner, dug his graye when sheer inanition 
terminated his career. , 





MY HEART. 


a 
THEY say a woman’s heart is like a harp, 
And like a rose that knows a bloominy hour. 
May be; but mine—not yet hath risen its song; 
May be; but mine—not yet hath blown its flower. 
II. 
Tis true some little, wordless fantasie 
May have been wakened by a toying hand; 
Some genial breeze have oped a little bud, 
A small, white flower like on lone woodland. 
III. 
The music, burdened with grand words, awaits 
Some master powerful and passionate ; 
And dreaming of the royal-hearted sun, 
The rich red rose sleeps in her vailéd state. 
av. 
But, oh! my heart is happy of this hush, 
So like the silence of that hour ere dawn— 
So glad to dream, as little shrubs may dream 
All Winter ’neath the warm snow on the lawn. 


COMO, THE CARIB. 
CHAPTER I. 


ALL IN ONE DAY, 


mB” A VEGA, my dear fellow,” said Manuel 
Barrios, as the two strolled leisurely down 
\ Fifth Avenue, that fine September morn- 
ing, ‘I wish you would be so good as to 
tell me your name.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” was the 
quick response; ‘‘but which of them 
shall I tell you?. lam a little puzzled, 
at times, and find myself ready to answer 
to almost anything. Will not Da Vega 
do, for the present ?” 

“Tt will, and then again it won’t,” 
half-doubtfully replied his very much younger and slighter 
companion. ‘‘It is every bit good enough as a cloak under 
which you may attempt these daring and brilliant opera- 
tions of yours on behalf of the good cause, but I think I 
have a right to demand something more, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

**T understand you,” said Da Vega, with a deep shadow 
on his strongly marked and bearded face, ‘I will not 
pretend anything else. You mean that Francisca Barrios 
is of high descent, of vast wealth, of a family whose pride 
is almost more than Castilian in its exclusiveness; and 
that a mere nameless adventurer, however daring or de- 
voted, ought not to be seen too often lingering in the sun- 
light of her beauty. You are her brother—in some sort 
her protector, and you are perfectly right. Will you won- 
der if I add that, while scarcely anything on earth would 
give me greater pleasure, I will not, or, rather, cannot, 
give you any other name than that I am now wearing in 
the service of our poor island ?” 

The young man’s face, which was neither a bright nor a 
strong one, wore a troubled expression for a moment, and 
his friend continued : 

‘‘ Suppose, then, that I should add to that the assertion 
that my lineage is as lofty as your own ; that I am your 
equal in every way; that the name I will not tell you 
could only be revealed at the cost of the lives of brave 
men.” 

‘But to me! Could you not trust your secret with me, 
or, at least, with Francisca ?” almost pleaded Manuel, 
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‘*‘With Francisca, yes—that is, if she demanded it,” 
replied Da Vega; but his face lit up with a singular ex- 
pression as he added : ‘* To you, no, since more than my 
own life depends upon my prudence. And yet, I will pro- 
mise you this: when you return from this your present, 
your first expedition, if you have proved yourself a man 
to be trusted, I will tell you everything ; if, indeed, at that 
time, Spanish vengeance shall have left me anything to 
tell.” 

**So be it, then, since that can scarcely be many days 
to wait. No man has ever stirred up all the wild romance 
in me, as well as the feverish curiosity, in the way that 
you have done. I would give something to know the 
secret of your life, for my own sake, if not for Francisca’s.” 

**TIt is agreed, then, my dear boy,” said Da Vega, heart- 
ily, ‘‘and I pledge you my honor that you will be fully 
satisfied. I must leave you, now, for I have business of the 
utmost importance 6n hand.” 

Manuel gazed admiringly after the tall, athletic form 
that strode so rapidly away from him, exclaiming : 

‘*He isa hero, anyway! What would I not give for a 
fraction of his nerve and dash and intelligence! But I 
must know his name, for all that.” 

As for Da Vega, the expression his features wore for a 
few moments, when he once more found himself alone, 
was one that was anything but easy to fathom. His teeth 
were set hard, however, behind his firm, thin lips and his 
concealing mustache, as he muttered : 

‘‘They are mine, and they will yet be all mine ; but the 
richest prize of all is Francisca herself.” 

A block or two further, he strode on with hasty steps, 
and then he again burst out with : 

‘What would I not give for an hour in Cuba this morn- 
ing! Just for a look at the cunning old colonel and the 
broad estates, and to know what that long-headed steward 
is up to. Yes, and I'd like to get the latest news from the 
rebels in the hills, and say good-morning to little Clara 
Fuentes. Pooh! though, what is she beside Francisca 
Barrios, with her beauty and her treasures? But there 
was never a man like the old colonel to give advice, and I 
need some of it badly, this morning.” 

If, indeed, Da Vega’s wish could haye been granted, 
and he could have been dropped down in front of the 
huge, low-built, shadowy Cuban plantation-house, with 
its sweeping verandas, that looked out upon the hillside in 
Holguin, he might have found use both for his eyes and 
ears that morning. 

The sun was high enough to disincline any one from 
active exertion, and there were few human beings visible, 
except the slaves and the Chinamen, at their tasks in the 
fiolds and about the sugar and tobacco-houses ; but, in one 
retired corner of a veranda, where the close leaves of a 
hanging vine offered them additional concealment, there 
stood a youthful but noble-looking pair, absorbed in earn- 
est conversation. 

They deemed themselves alone and unseen, but still their 
voices were hushed and low, as if what they were saying 
might have danger in it. 

“Oh, Philip, you do aot mean it! You will not really 
leave us ?” 

The maiden’s dark, regular, almost classical features 
were suffused with deep color as she spoke, and her eyes 
had a wonderfully appealing expression. 

‘Could you really desire me to stay, Clara Fuentes ?” 
half passionately replied the young man. “Am I not 
Cuban born, whatever my parents may have been? Am I 
not young and strong? What right have I to be any- 
where else but with Cespedes and his gallant men ?” 

‘‘ But, Philip, it seems so sure a road to death! Is not 








my own heart as true to Cuba as yours can be? And still - 
I feel as if I could not encourage you to go,” was the fair 
girl's hesitating answer. 

‘* And yet you have already bidden me go,” said Philip, 
sadly. 

**Philip Ledyard ! 
mean ?” 

“‘What do I mean? Indeed! Are you not Clara Fuen- 
tes, the proud heiress of a haughty family, and am I not 
Philip Ledyard, the son of your uncle’s steward ? Are you 
not beautiful, and am I not human? Indeed, I must go, 
or I shall shortly be insane !” 

His brilliant brown eyes had fallen before the wander- 
ing, penetrating gaze of her own darker ones, but there 
was nothing in the meaning of Clara’s face that could have 
been fairly interpreted ‘‘go” just at that moment. On 
the contrary, her ripe, beautifully curved lips were quiv- 
ering slightly as she replied : 

‘Proud I may be, but I am not meanly proud, and I 
do not deserve to be called so. As for being an heiress, 
that is all nonsense, Except the little property my mother 
left me, I am a good deal poorer than yourself. You 
know very well that not only Manuel and Francisca, but 
my uncle Fuentes and his son, are between me and the 
Barrios estates, and I sincerely hope they always may be.” 

“And why so, Clara ? Would you not care to own these 
broad leagues of wealth ?” 

‘* What would wealth be worth if it is to separate me 
from my friends ?” 

‘*Clara Fuentes,” he exclaimed, ‘it is too late! Even 
if you were now to bid me stay, I could not, either with 
safety or with honor. I have cast the die, and my life is 
at stake, Even now the hours are numbered that I may 
dare to spend within the reach of our oppressors.” And 
then he added as he suddenly raised his head, ‘‘ But if I 
go, as go I must, will you bid me come back again ?” 

The lips of the maiden were parted in a vain endeavor 
to speak for a moment, and then, as the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps came to their ears, she held out her small, 
white hand, exclaiming, faintly : 

‘*Come back to me, Philip !” 

Philip Ledyard’s lips were pressed with feverish haste 
on the hand that seemed to offer him so much, but in 
another moment Clara was alone on the veranda. 

She did not wait for any other arrival, however, and 
when the approaching feet reached the spot where she and 
Philip had parted, the newcomer also was alone. 

At least so he deemed himself, for he seemed to feel 
free to indulge in that often dangerous luxury, a conversa- 
tion with himself. A tall, erect, red-faced, pompous-look- 
ing old man, in a species of half-military undress ; nor 
did his present self-absorption interfere with the restless, 
searching movement of the small and cunning black eyes. 

“If what the padre writes the is true,” he muttered, 
‘*T have indeed achieved a success. The tellow must never 
know that he is not my son, and I shall have as good a 
life-interest in the estates as I need ask for. Unless, in- 
deed, I see my way clear to establishing even a more per- 
fect title before these splendidly stormy times calm down. 
Phil Ledyard and his friends will all be caught and shot 
before this time to-morrow, and I will keep my little Clara 
with me, I may need her some day. I never supposed I 
could trap Phil so easily, but that hot Yankee blood has a 
wonderful streak of folly in it. The padre is a most use- 
ful correspondent, considering that he is my own brother, 
and if he keeps his word, I will remember him richly.” 

So saying, the rigid old man, with a smile of devilish 
duplicity deepening the furrows of his sun-burned face, 
turned on his heel and stalked away into the house, 


I bid you go? What can you 
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Alone? They all had thought themselves alone and 
unheard, and yet not one syllable of all they had spoken 


had been lost by a listener of whom they had not so much’| men about dat. 


as dreamed. 

There came now a slight, a very slight, rustling among 
the tangled tropical growth in front and close by the foot 
of the low, wooden veranda, and a hunter’s eye would have 
imagined some wild animal sneaking away through the 
covert to a place of safety. The woolly hair, the jet-black 
skin, were un- 
deniably Afri- [ , — 
can, but the 
features, the 
form, the bear- 
ing, were al- 
most as decid- 
edly those’ of 
the free, un- 
tamable red 
man of North 
America, and 
verily Como 
had a good 
right to all, 
if an Ashan- 
tee mother and 
a Seminole fa- 
ther could give 
them. 

** Cap’n Phil 
and he friends 
get shot, will 
they? Ah, 
ha!” growled 
the athletic 
savage, with a 
white gleam of 
his wolfish 
teeth. ‘*Como 
see about dat. 
Como hab a 
good lookout 
for booty Clara 
while Cap’n 
Phil away, too. 
Teach colonel 
big lesson yet. 
Caramba !” 

An hour or 
so later, there 
were two men 
in close con- 
ference in one 
of the darkest 
jungles of the 
forest which SSNS 4 
bordered the WW GQ = SS 
plantation. ‘ais 

“You have . 
certainly proved the truth of your news, Como,” said one 
of them. ‘If you heard Clara and myself so well, you 
certainly could have heard him. It is a terrible piece of 
treachery, and I’m sorry enough that my poor old father 
is still within his reach. But what am I to do to escape 
his trap ?” 

**Follow Como—dat’s all,” was the sententious reply. 

‘** But what about the rest ? Do you mean to leave the 
poor fellows to their fate? My life must not be saved at 
the expense of other men.” 





| wid Como. 





MY HEART.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 670. 








‘Good for Captain Phil. Me like dat kind ob talk !’” 
exclaimed Como, with an approving nod. ‘Me tell all de 
Nebber you be afraid. Como send word 
all round de bush. Nebber a man get hurt. You come 
Mebbe we teach de colonel how to set trap. 
Come on. You see.” 

Without any further remonstrance, Phil Ledyard fol- 
lowed his ferocious-looking guide, although the course he 
took was through tangles of dense undergrowth where 
progress 
would -have 
been impossi- 
ble but for the 
almost con- 
stant use of 
Como’s sharp 
and cutlass- 
like machete. 


Cuapter II. 
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See ) IN A NIGHT. 
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In one of the 
almost innu- 
merable _pri- 
vate mansions 
of New York 
that are ele- 
gant without 
being at all 
pretentious — 
for they are 
each too mono- 
tonously simi- 
lar to hun- 
dreds of others 
—a tall, slen- 
der, gracefully 
formed young 
lady, pale in 
spite of the 
olive hue of 
her expressive 
features, was 
pacing slowly 
up and down 
the drawing- 
room floor as 
if impatiently 
awaiting ’ an 
arrival, or, it 
might be, a 
return. 

‘* Love him!” 
she exclaimed 
—*‘‘love him ! 
Well enough 
to make even 
this unheard-of sacrifice of trust, but more I will not do. 
I and mine are as sacred to Cuba and as ready to risk 
and lose in her behalf as he himself has ever been. Does 
he rush into danger with@ut making even me the repos’- 
tory of that danger’s deadly secret? Even sowillI. 1 
will be easier, so, to endure the prolonged separation cf 
which he warned me. Padre Gonzaga himself told me it 


must be so. Oh, if I only knew! And yet I would scarcely 
dare to unfold, even to him, the plans that are torment- 
ing my own heart and brain at this very moment.” 








AND THE BEARDED CONSPIRATOR WAS KNEELING BY A SLENDER FORM WHICH 
SEE PAGE 670, 
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**Da Vega !” exclaimed a short, broad, thick-set man, 
singularly muffled and wrapped, considering the season. 
‘Da Vega, is it you ? What can have kept you so long ?” 

“I beg your pardon, Padre Gonzaga,” quietly replied 
the adventurer, ‘“‘but I have been with Manuel and his 
friends, completing their preparations for departure. They 
will be off to-morrow, and their movements will be gov- 
erned rigidly by the instructions I have given them.” 

“The point of landing, and all ?” 

“‘ Everything. And now I, too, must lose no time in 
getting away, for I have positively promised them that I 
will sail to-morrow.” 

‘So much the better, all round, and I think I have 
fully taken care of your other interests.” 

“Is Francisca satisfied ?” 

Da Vega’s voice, for the first time, half trembled with 
the unmistakable intonations of eager sincerity, but the 
padre answered, coldly : 

“IT think you may trust me for that. If I could con- 
vince her it was best to marry you privately this afternoon, 
it is likely I could manage any minor points to your satis- 
faction this evening. If I were you, however, I would 
tempt fortune no further after this tripis over. You can’t 
expect things to run so smoothly for you for ever. Doubt- 
less your father will give you the same counsel when you 
see him.” 

“And I have always found his counsel wonderfully 
good, Thank you heartily, and good-night, padre,” said 
Da Vega, as he turned away; but before he had gone 
many paces, he added, in a bitter undertone : ‘‘ My father, 
indeed ! How can he imagine me to be still fooled with 
that story ? And yet, he is a wise old fellow, and I think 
I can see that he finds it to his interest. If he did not, I 
may be very sure he would stop the supplies. Of course 
he would! To think of old Fuentes throwing away gold ! 
I must be crazy !” ‘ 

.In a few momente more Da Vega stood in the dimly 
lighted drawing-room, face to face with Francisca Barrios, 
and here, at least, it was evident that he was playing no 
double part. 

It was long, too, before either of them could muster 
courage to approach the one subject which was uppermost 
in both their minds ; but come it must and it did, at last. 

**T have risked enough for even Cuba’s sake,” he said— 
‘*at least in this manner.” 

**And I,” she replied, “would rather a thousand times 
we were in the mountains with Cespedes. There, at least, 
we should not be separated—and then you would tell me 
all, would you not ?” 

‘* All, Francisca—all !” exclaimed Da Vega, but with a 
pallid face in spite of the passionate protestations with 
which he now accompanied his promise. 

“Is Manuel coming here to-night ?” he asked, a few 
minutes later. 

**T expect him every moment, indeed, and even for that 
very reason you must go. He must be kept in ignorance 
yet a while, poor boy,” murmured Francisca, and a deep 
blush crept down from her cheeks to the very frill of light 
lace at her throat. She had been but little accustomed to 
concealments of any kind. 

The meeting of the brother and sister was almost mourn- 
fully affectionate, albeit the former now half wavered 
in the determination he had formed of taking his sister 
with him on the morrow’s expedition. He was even saying 
as much, self-accusingly, when Francisca interrupted him. 

**You are mistaken, my darling brother ; it is not your 
doing—it is all my own. You have no responsibility about 
it. I am older than you, and I am determined to have 
my way in this matter. What will it be but a somewhat 





dangerous pleasure-trip, after all, and a brief one at that ? 
Cuba is not on the other side of the world, and the steamer 
is a swift one. Come up-stairs with me and look at my 
disguise. I shall be as gay a volunteer as you or any of 
the rest.” 





CHAPTER III. 
EVENTS IN CUBA, 


Francisca Barrios had been right in saying that their 
voyage would be a short one, since Cuba was so near, and 
not many days elapsed before one of those calm, moonlit, 
tropical nights that seem so flooded with starry beauty and 
perfumed mystery, saw an end of the “ pleasure-trip.” 

In the old plantation house on the hillside, early that 
evening, two elderly gentlemen were sitting at opposite 
sides of a light table, gazing steadily into each other’s 
eyes. 

The first to speak was evidently not a Spaniard, while 
his bronzed, noble features dimly recalled the likeness of 
Clara’s absent Philip. 

‘Colonel Fuentes,” he said, “you are well aware that I 
have attended strictly and faithfully to my duties as stew- 
ard of the estites, nor is it your place or prerogative to call 
me to an account in that or any other respect. My trust 
was given me under the will of Sefior Barrios, and you 
have no power to deprive me of it. You are not even an 
heir of the estate, unless death should be very busy in these 
terrible days.” 

‘‘Keep your temper, Sefior Ledyard,” half bitterly re- 
sponded the colonel, with a deepening color in his rubi- 
cund face. ‘*A man whose only son is known to be with 
Cespedes and his outlaws should not be too free with his 
tongue.” 

‘* Neither you nor I have any certain knowledge of what 
has become of my son,” replied Mr. Ledyard, sternly. ‘If, 
as I have reason to believe, a trap was laid for his life, we 
may also be pretty sure he escaped it.” 

‘Do you accuse me of laying traps ?” exclaimed the col- 
onel ; *‘ or do you dare to exult over the slaughter of Spain’s 
faithful soldiers ? There is deadly danger nowadays in that 
sort of glorying. It was a wretched business. A-score of 
brave fellows ambushed, caught at an advantage and massa- 
cred by three times their number of machete- bearing rebels. 
Do you mean to say that your son was with Como the Carib 
in that affair ?” 

“I mean to say nothing of the kind,” began Mr. Led- 
yard. 

But at that moment there was a sound of quick footsteps 
in the corridor, the door was thrown suddenly open, and a 
tall, bearded, fine-looking man in citizen’s dress strode up 
to the table. 

“My son !” exclaimed the colonel. 

“Da Vega, if that’s his name this time,” almost gasped 
Mr. Ledyard. 

The newcomer’s replies were courteous but hasty, and 
in a moment more he was alone with the colonel, unfold- 
ing news of such a character that even he himself was 
astonished at the cool and matter-of-course manner of its 
reception. 

‘*He is a wonderful man!” thought Da Vega; for how 
was he to know how small a part of his budget was really 
news to the veteran plotter who listened to him ? 

“You have done wonderfully well,” said the old man, at 
last, ‘‘and I think your fortune is as secure as anything 
can be. We mast not wait here, however. It is a fine, cool 
night to ride in, and we must be at the camp as early as 
possible to-morrow, that we may be sure of our know- 
ledge.” 
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**You would not see the prisoners !” exclaimed Da Vega, 
with a start. 

‘There will be none to see,” coldly replied the colonel ; 
“‘that is, there will be none to see us.” 

Even Da Vega shuddered from head to, foot, but he 
offered no objection to the colonel’s proposal. Neverthe- 
less, it was two or three hours before the two were fairly in 
the saddle, and meantime, unknown to Da Vega, more than 
one well-mounted messenger had been sent out at full speed 
from the plantation. 

Just a word had the man of many names exchanged with 
Clara Fuentes, to tell her that her cousins were well, and 
that he had seen them, albeit for some reason the fair girl 
seemed to have no idea that he claimed relationship with 
either her or: them. 

If, however, that moonlit night was beautiful among the 
orange groves and canefields, it was magnificent upon the 
seashore. Just outside the rippling waters of a little cove, 
a long, dark-painted, swift-looking steamer had hove-to, 
without coming to anchor, a little before sunset, and boat 
after boat had departed from her sides, coming and going 
to and from the shore with varied cargoes of animate and 
inanimate freight. 

The latter was small in bulk, but. seemingly of consider- 
able weight, as lead and steel are apt to be, while the former 
were few in number, but evidently in high spirits over the 
apparent success of their undertaking. 

The landing had been made with wonderful celerity, and 
now the steamer once more turned her prow seaward, as if 
in haste to get away from a berth where her presence was 
so full of danger to herself and others. 

‘‘Oh, Manuel !” whispered one of the forms that walked 
upon the glittering beach, ‘‘I am so glad we have landed 
safely! Now, if General Garcia’s men and their mules were 
only here, how quickly we could have all this stuff in the 
camp of our friends !” 

‘*They will be here quickly enough, my dear sister,” was 
whispered in return, ‘‘and then you may throw aside your 
disguise as soon as you choose. They might be within 
thirty paces of us now, and we not know it, through all that 
undergrowth on the shore.” 

‘*So might our enemies !” said Francisca. 

** Well, and even if they were, I think you would be safe,” 
replied Manuel, hesitatingly. 

‘*Safe, my brother !” exclaimed Francisca. ‘‘I safe in 
their hands !—safe to meet the fate of a man as a man! 
God keep me from the fate of a woman, if we indeed fall 
into the power of those tigers! Swear to me that you 
will not betray me, lest I stain my soul with my own 
blood !” : 

Boy as he was, or but little better, Manuel had never 
thought so deeply before concerning his sister’s peril ; but 
before he could master either brain or tongue for a reply, 
a hoarse, deep voice rang out among the neighboring 
shadows, in tones of military command, and the ears of the 
scattered groups on the beach were startled by the rattle of 
musketry, and then by the shrieks of the wounded and the 
hollow groans of the dying. 

‘‘Treachery ! Treachery !” exclaimed Manuel. ‘“‘Oh, my 
sister, we are betrayed—Da Vega !” 

‘‘Oh, Manuel, not by Da Vega !” whispered Francisca, as 
she bowed her head upon his shoulder. 

Nothing could have been more complete than the sur- 
prise which the Spaniards had obtained by their stealthy 
approach. A trifle too late for any harm to the steamer or 
its crew, they had captured, without the loss of a man, that 
part of the passengers and cargo already on shore. Their 
tire had been close and deadly enough, moreover, and their 
prisoners were few, 








Just enough of them, perhaps, to insure their captors the 
additional pleasure of a trial by court-martial and the exe- 
cution of the sentence in the morning. Happy were they 
whose troubles were ended with the first volley of the Span- 
ish muskets. 

At least, so thought Francisca Barrios as the long hours 
wore away in terrible anticipation ; for even more terrible 
than the thought of death to the brave-hearted girl weru 
the conflicting questions which tormented her, both of 
her own and of Manuel’s suggestion, as to the means by 
which their enemies had been so accurately informed of 
their intended movements and of the precise locality of 
their landing. 

At last the brilliant sun of Cuba arose in all his accus 
tomed glory, but we must draw the vail which he could 
not over the fearful scene of atrocity upon which he looked 
down. Scarcely was he three hours high before, as the 
commander of the Spanish detachment stood and gazed 
half-musingly upon the bloody evidences of the completion 
of his morning’s work, his quick ears caught the sound of 
horses’ feet swiftly approaching the camp. 

Then came the customary challenges of sentries, and 
then he saw approaching him two mounted gentlemen, of 
whom he recognized one, at least, and whom he saluted 
most ceremoniously. 

‘‘Ah, Colonel Fuentes, amigo mio!” he exclaimed ; 
“‘why were you not a little earlier? You have missed the 
executions,” 

** Ah, indeed!” replied the old colonel ; ‘I might have 
known you would obey your orders with your accustomed 
promptness and decision. Sefor Da Vega and I did our 
best to be in time, but it was a long ride. Are they all 
shot ?” : 

‘** All—every man!’ sententiously replied the officer. 
‘** There they lie, ina row. Will you look at them? You 
might recognize some of them, and that would be of 
valae,” 

Not one shade did the colonel’s countenance lose of its 
customary ruddiness, but a close observer might have noted 
a steadily increasing pallor in that of his companion, as 
they moved forward toward the ghastly line. They were 
both too much absorbed in their occupation, however, to 
note the fact that there were yet other arrivals in the 
outskirts of the camp. These latter, indeed, seemed to be 
altogether of a military, and, therefore, of a commonplace 
character. a 

“There is no mistaking him,” said the colonel to his 
companion. ‘‘ There lies that hot-headed young fool, Man- 
uel, and his sister is now sole heiress. You have won a 
million, at least, by this morning’s work, That is, if you 
are sure of Francisca.” ata 

‘‘Francisca !” almost sereamed Da Vega, in echoing reply. 
“Can it be? or am I mad ?” 

One convulsive spring forward, and the bearded con- 
spirator was kneeling by a slender form which lay next 
to that of Manuel Barrios, and even the face of Colonel 
Fuentes blanched now, as he more slowly followed his 
companion. % 

‘*Ts it possible ?” he muttered. 

‘* Francisca !—my wife !” was the despairing reply of Da 
Vega, and the kiss he tried to plant upon the marble brow 
of the dead failed only because he was sinking in momen- 
tary insensibility beside her. 

The Spanish commander had gazed at first with a puzzled 
look upon the extraordinary scene before him, but now an 
orderly approached and handed him a paper, which, on 
perusing it, he gravely handed over to Colonel Fuentes. 
The latter read it slowly through, and seemed to consider 
its contents carefully for a moment. 
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‘**T see no reason why I should ask you for any delay in ; when he has sent his wife on an attempt to pass within the 
the execution of your orders,” he said, at length. ‘‘The | rebel lines. You must do your duty, but you will pardon 
accusation is at fault in only one particular. I am not | me if I ride at once in the direction of my plantation.” 
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THE CHURCH OF 8ST. JACQUES LA BOUCHERIE£.— SEE PAGE 678, 


aware that he ever claimed to be a son of mine. Ihave, ‘Certainly, Seiior Colonel ; I fully appreciate the deli- 
certainly never acknowledged him as such. An unfaithful | cacy of your motives. Goat once, that there may be nothing 
spy is the most dangerous enemy Spain could possibly | unpleasant to mar the felicity of the visit you have done me 
have, and we see before us the evidence of his perfidy, 


| the honor to pay me. Permit me to assure you, on my word 
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of honor, that there shall-be no delay. I have, too, that 
much of sentiment that I shall not separate husband and 
wife. They will be buried together.” 

If Da Vega had overheard no other part of the conversa- 
tion, this, at least, had reached his ears, for he looked up, 
with vague, tearless eyes, and murmured : 

“‘That will be sweet. That will be something. I shall 
not live to think that I have murdered her!’ And then he 
added, ‘‘ NowI know there is a retribution, for the bolt has 
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feet of Como, that required no path whatever, had carried 
him to the same destination by a shorter line, and much 
more speedily. 

How he entered the house without being seen, would 
have puzzled any one but himself to explain ; but he had 
risen like a spectre before the astonished eyes of Mr. Led- 
yard and Clara Fuentes, as they conversed for a moment in 
the shadowy drawing-room, after their siesta. 

Little cared Como for welcome or for greeting ; but he 
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AMONG THE BLOSSOMS. 


fallen on my own head. Whom will it strike next? Can 
any escape? I think not.” 

But old Colonel Fuentes rode away, and there was an- 
other detail of riflemen ordered up, and another volley 
broke the stillness of the seashore and the forest, and no 
man knew the real name of him whom they buried side by 
side with Francisca Barrios. 

And so it happened that, long before the weary animal 
that bore Colonel Fuentes had plodded over the winding 
roads and bridle-paths that led him homeward, the swift 





had poured forth his tale of horror with calm volubility ; 
and it was with a grin of savage exultation at its close that 
he pointed to Clara and exclaimed : 

‘All belong to her now! Wonder if she ashamed of 
Cap’n Phil, now she so berry rich ?” 

The old man turned inquiringly toward Clara, but her 
burning blushes answered him, and he only remarked : 

‘But Colonel Fuentes is the next heir.” 

The savage drew himself up to his full height, and 
pointed menacingly through the open window, as he 
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replied : “ Booty Clara nebber hurt anyting, not eben de 
colonel. Nobody sure what he do to her, now he hab all 
de oders killed. De ole colonel nebber come home to lay 
trap for Clara. All belong to her now /” 

Mr. Ledyard and Clara gazed at one another as if scarcely 
comprehending the dreadful meaning of Como’s words, but 
the latter continued : 

‘Now, me tell you one ting more. She no safe here. 
She go right off to New York. Ole man Ledyard stay here 
and be steward. Como send Cap’n Phil ober de water soon 
as eber he can.” 

Again Clara’s cheeks were burning red ; but before either 
she or Phil’s father could find words to speak, Como was 





gone, no one knew whither. Not one word that he had 
uttered fell to the ground, however, for the horse of 
Colonel Fuentes came home without his master, and the 
machete-hacked body of the latter, when found in the 
woods, told all that could be known of the manner of 
his fate. ; 

Nor could old Mr. Ledyard hesitate as to what was his 
duty by the young heiress, and it may be that he managed 
the great estates all’the more carefuily thereafter when, in 
due time, Philip wrote from New York to tell him that 
their fair young owner had acquired so strong a claim on 
the diligence of her father-in-law, for Clara, too, had keps 
her promise. 














TWO LOVES AND A LIFE. 


To THE senffold’s foot she came, 
Leaped her black eyes into flame, 
tose and fell a panting breast, 
There a pardon closely pressed. 


She had heard her lover’s doom, 
Traitor-death, and shameful doom; 
Heard the price upon his head, 
“I will save him,” she had said. 


“ Blue-eyed Annie loves him too; 
She will weep, but Ruth will do. 

Who would save him, sore distressed, 
Who, but she who loves him best?” 


To the scaffold now she came, 

On her lips there rose his name— 
Rose, and yet in silence died— 
Annie nestled by his side. 


Over Annie’s face he bent, 

Round her waist his fingers went. 
“Wife,” he ealled her—called her “ wife”: 
Simple word to cost a life! 


In Ruth’s breast the pardon lay, 

But she coldly turned away— 

He has sealed his traitor’s fate; 

“T can love and I can hate!” ? 


“Annie is his wife,” they said. 
“ Be it wife, then, to the dead; 
Since the dying she will mate, 
I can love and I can hate!” 





“What their sin? They do but love; 
Let this thought thy bosom move.” 
Came the jealous answer straight— 
“T can love and I can hate!” 


“Mercy!” still they cried; but she 
*““Who has mercy upon me? 
Who? My life is desolate—~ 
I can love and I can hate!” 


From the scaffold stairs she went, 
Shouts the noonday silence rent. 
All the air is quick with cries— 
“See the traitor! see, he dies!” 


Back she looks, with stifled scream— 
Saw the ax upswinging gleam; 

All her woman’s anger died— 

“From the King!” she faintly cried. 


“From the King! His name—behold!’ 
Quick the parchment she unrolled. 
Paused the ax on upward swing— 
“He is pardoned! Live the. King!” 


Glad the cry, and loud and long, 
All about the seaffold throng; 
There entwining, fold on fold, 
Raven tresses, locks of gold. 


There, against Ruth’s breast, 

Annie’s tearful face is pressed; 

While the white lips murmuring move— 
“I can hate—but I can love!” 
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THE TOWER OF ST. JACQUES LA BOUCHERIE, 


Tre traveler visiting Paris will see in the Rue de Rivoli 
a beautiful Gothic tower, but on approaching finds that the 
church itself has disappeared. The tower was too beauti- 
ful to lose, and the Government, with a love for the past, 
has preserved and restored this beautiful specimen of 
medieval work, which has its claims on science. 

The Church of St. Jacques la Boucherie was a very 
curious example of every style, from the 13th to the 16th 
century ; but, with the exception of its bell-tower, which we 
now see, was pulled down in 1797 ; some of the tombs and 
architectural fragments are now in the garden at the Hotel 
Cluny. The tower was begun in 1508 and finished in 1522, 
and has been always considered one of the exquisite speci- 
mens of its style. 

Nevertheless, for m.* y years only the upper part of it 
could be seen above the roofs of the houses which were built 
against it, and what econld de seen was in a sad state of 
dilapidation. ‘The lower part had been used for a leather 
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store, and the upper as a shot-tower, ét¢. In 1836 the 
municipality of Paris purchased it for £10,000. It still, 
however, remained surrounded by houses and a market for 
cast-off clothes, until the municipality under Napoleon III., 
in,extending the Rue de Rivoli, cleared them away, leveled 
the ground, and planted the present handsome garden 
where the densest and dirtiest part of Paris used to stand. 
It now forms one of the most beautiful medieval monu- 
ments in Paris. The tower has been completely restored 
at an expense of some $200,000 ; a statue of St. James has 
been placed on the summit, and three statues of animals, 
copies of those which originally stood there. In the 
vaulted space at the base is a statue of Pascal, who used 
this tower for his experiments on atmospheric pressure. 
The height is 187 feet from the ground to the platform. 
A winding staircase in good repair leads to the summit, from 
which one of the best views of Paris is obtained. The 
effect of the old streets of Paris, twisting about among 
the houses like cracks in a dried clayey soil, is very re- 
markable as seen from this elevation. 
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SOME INDIAN HILL TRIBES. 


,. SLIGHT sketch of the manners and cus- 
toms of the ‘‘ Todas,” or, more properly, 
**Todavas,” and other curious tribes in- 
habiting the Neilgherry Hills in Southern 
Hindostan, may perhaps not be uninter- 
esting, especially at the present time, when 
beyond the western frontier hostile tribal 
powers are showing their weakness before 
the organized strength of England. 

These notes are mostly drawn from per- 
sonal observation, and from intercourse 
with residents in the hills of longer standing than the 
date of my own encampment in the locality. First, how- 
ever, as there are such erroneous, not to say fabulous, 
accounts current of the Todas, it may be well to refer to 
and correct one flagrant instance of romancing. 

The following is an American lady’s published account : 
‘*Scarcely fifty years ago, in penetrating the jungles of the 
Blue or Neilgherry Hills in Southern Hindostan, a strange 
race, perfectly distinct in appearance and language from 
any other Hindoo people, was discovered by two courageous 
British officers who were tiger-hunting. 

“Fifty years have passed since the discovery; but, 
though since that time towns have been built on these hills, 
and the country has been invaded by Europeans, no more 
has been learned of the Todas than at the first. Among 
the foolish rumors current about this people, the most erro- 
neous are those in relation to their numbers and to their 
practicing polyandry. The general opinion about them is. 
that on account of the latter custom their number has 
dwindled to a few hundred families, and the race is fast 
dying out. We had the best means of learning much 
about them; and therefore state most positively that the 
Todas neither practice polyandry, nor are they as few in 
number as supposed. We are ready to show that no one 
has ever seen children belonging to them. Those that 
may have been seen in their company have belonged to the 
Badagas, a Hindoo tribe totally distinct from the Todas in 
race, color and language, and which includes the most 
direct ‘ worshipers’ of this extraordinary people. We say 
worshipers, for the Badagas clothe, feed, serve and posi- 
tively look upon every Toda as a divinity. They are giants 
in stature, white as Europeans, with tremendously long 
and generally brown, wavy hair and beard, which no razor 
ever touched from birth. Handsome as a statue of Phidias 
or Praxiteles, the Toda sits the whole day inactive, as some 
travelers who have had a glance at them affirm. 

‘‘ Nobody has ever seen more than five or six of them at 
one time ; they will not talk with foreigners, nor was any 
traveler ever inside their peculiar, long and flat huts, which 
apparently are without either windows or chimney, and 
have but one door ; nobody ever saw the funeral of a Toda, 
nor very old men among them; nor are they taken sick 
with cholera, while thousands die around them during such 
periodical epidemics, Finally, though the country all 
round swarms with tigers and other wild beasts, neither 
tiger, serpent nor any other animal so ferocious in those 
parts, was ever known to touch either a Toda or one of 
their cattle, though, as said above, they never use even a 
stick. 

‘* Furthermore, the Todas do not marry at all. They seem 
few in number, for no one has or ever will have a chance 
of numbering them. As soon as their solitude was pro- 
faned by the avalanche of civilization—which was, per- 
chance, due to their own carelessness—the Todas began 
moving away to other parts as unknown and more inacces- 








sible than the Neilgherry Hills had formerly been. They 
are not born of Toda mothers, nor of Toda parentage ; they 
are the children of a certain very select sect, and are set 
apart from their infancy for special religious purposes. 
Recognized by a peculiarity of complexion, and certain other 
signs, such a child is known as what is vulgarly termed 
a Toda from birth. Every third year each of them must 
repair to a certain place for a certain period of time, where 
each of them must meet. Their ‘dirt’ is but a mask, such 
as a sannyfsi puts on in public in obedience to his vow. 
Their cattle are, for the most part, devoted to sacred uses ; 
and, though their places of worship have never been trod- 
den by a profane foot, they nevertheless exist, and perhaps 
rival the most splendid pagodas—goparams—known to 
Europeans. The Badagas are their special vassals, and, as 
has been truly remarked, worship them as half-deities, for 
their birth and mysterious powers entitle them to such a 
distinction. 

‘The reader may rest assured that any statements con- 
cerning them that clash with the little that is above given 
are false. No missionary will ever catch one with his bait, 


nor any Badaga betray them, though he were cut to pieces. 


They are a people who fulfill a certain high purpose, and 
whose secrets are inviolable.” - 

This is a very mysterious and romantic narrative. 
afraid my facts will appear sober by comparison. 

There is little known regarding the origin and early his- 
tory of the Todas, though many more or less plausible or 
absurd theories have been arrived at and circulated by dif- 
ferent travelers, that which has gained the most currency 
connecting them with one of the lost tribes of Israel. They 
are, however, generally supposed to be the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Hills. 

The Toda tongue is ‘‘now known with absolute certainty 
to be a dialect of the development of Turanian speech 
styled Dravidian, the language of a group of primitive, 
illiterate and, perhaps, warlike tribes who, between 3,000 
and 4,000 years ago, migrated from tracts of Western Asia, 
and penetrating India, probably through Beluchistan and 
the natural water-lines of the country, filled all its western 
and southern districts, pushing before them, in some period 
of their advance, the various tribes of the K6l aborigines, 
some of whom, in slavery ur menial conditions in life, sur- 
vived as subjects of their conquerors.” 

Dravidian is ‘‘a term which, applied by the Brahmans, 
apparently in supercilious envy and contempt of the people 
they could not conquer—the word Dravida implying the 
condition of being beyond the pale of the castes—is now 
used ethnologically, to designate that which has grown to 
be.a distinct race of men.” 

Certainly the Todas look upon themselves as lords of the 
soil, and are so looked upon by the surrounding tribes, 
who all regard themselves as inferior to them, and more- 
over support them in their idleness by paying them a 
large and voluntary tribute. The Badagas, the most nu- 
merous and powerful tribe, are their chief vassals, and 
look upon them with a certain degree of reverence. The 
Todas also assert their superiority in conversation, by 
always calling themselves emphatically ‘‘men,” and the 
Badagas by a word meaning ‘‘ laborers” or ‘‘ workers.” 

In appearance the Todas are tall and striking, having in 
their bearing a certain amount of dignity and freedom, 
foreign to the dusky inhabitants of Southern India, 
They are fair-skinned, and have long, bushy black hair, 
worn in the early English style, with whiskers, mus- 
tache, and beard. They also wear their heads uncovered, 
in which respect they differ from most other tribes. 
Their noses are generally slightly hooked, their only He- 
brew feature, and they have intelligent-looking brown eyes 
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INDIAN HILL TRIBES.— TODA MEN. 


and rather thin lips. The women, as a rule, are pretty, 
having a fairer complexion than the men, with long, black 
hair, of which they generally are very,proud and take 
great care ; and their ornaments are different from those 
of the generality of natives, and are restricted to a few 
brass bangles and anklets. 

They live in munds, a small collection of curious-shaped 
huts, resembling in appearance an elongated beehive, as 
many as six or eight in each hut, though these cabins 
are only about six feet high at the apex, five feet in 
breadth, and some eight feet long. There is only one ori- 
fice, about two feet, six inches square, which acts both as 
the only means of ventilation and as a door ; a fact which 
necessitates that both their entrance and their exit shall 
take place on all fours. The huts are built of sticks and 
planks, coated over with mud or cow-dung, and topped 
with a thatched roof. One hut in each mund, called the 
milk-house, is set aside as their temple, where their few 
religious ceremonies take place. 

In their habits they are extremely dirty, and from their 
appearance one would imagine that water was unknown to 
them. This, however, is not the case, as their women are 
frequently to be seen carrying it in large brass chatties or 
bowls. 

The only employment the men have is attending to their 








buffaloes, of which they have al- 
ways an immense herd; and 
should the pasture prove bad on 
the table-land, they migrate for 
a time to the slopes, to choice 
places, where they are certain of 
good grazing land. The women 
occupy themselves in collecting 
firewood and gossiping with any 
chance comers. 

The men manage the outdoor 
affairs, with but little to disturb 
the placidity of their lives, unless 
it be that one should get into 
debt with one of the Badagas and 
struggle to avoid payment. 

They exchange skins and horns 
with the Kotas for music and 
ironmongery, which, with their 
exchange of surplus milk for 
grain with the Badagas, consti- 
tutes the main sum of their com- 
merce. They have some cleanly 
customs—they make daily use of 
wood-ash for the teeth. It is 
probably from sanitary, if not 
partly from superstitious, motives, 
that they vacate for a time a 
house where death or sickness has 
occurred. 

A woman before delivery re- 
sorts to a shed, and after par- 
turition remains there until the 
next new moon. 

The connection of milking with 
religion is perhaps the most pe- 
culiar feature of their system. 
Every herd of their cattle is in 
charge of an ascetic milkman, or 
priest. Milk is sacred, milking a 
religious rite; the priest is not 
treated as a human individual 
whilst he is a priest, but as an 
impersonal being. He enters 
upon his position by ordeal ; and there are several ranges 
of sacredness in the dairies themselves. 

A temple is said to have been entered by a European, 
but no vessels of worship or any mysteries were found 
there, save the ordinary implements of milking. 

Contrary to the decided opinion expressed in the quota- 
tion made above, the Todas are polyandrous, and the 
practice is universal amongst them. In a mund the pro- 
portion will be only three or four women to ten or twelve 
men, giving the women an average of three to four hus- 
bands each. 

The scarcity of women amongst them is accounted for 
by the practice that previously existed amongst them of 
killing their female children at birth. The ancient mode 
of infanticide was by suffocation with a cloth, but this is 
now to a certain extent abandoned, Government having 
stepped in with a strong hand. The fact that they only 
allowed their finest and healthiest children to live, perhaps 
accounts to a certain extent for their being physically so 
fine and strong a race. 

As to subsistence, they never touch flesh, and are sup- 
plied chiefly with grain by the Badagas, and supply them- 
selves with milk from their own buffaloes. They are also 
very fond of honey, which is common on the hills and 
easily obtained, the native bee having no sting. 
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To this simple diet they adhere as purely pastoral peo- 
ple, while the forests around abound in game, and their 
flocks and herds are always available for food. 

They have no theft and no violence of any kind among 
them, not even violent exercise ; and as they do not fight, 
they make no plunder in war. They are affectionate one 
with another, as the nicely shaped heads and the wistful 
expression of the women would lead one to expect. They 
are soft in manner, but excitable. Rules of precedence 
and position amongst themselves are adhered to with much 
solemn painstaking, 

If at any time they require money, they will sell their 
bull buffaloes to obtain it ; and sometimes a cow can be 
purchased, but rarely, and before they part with one they 
must be very sorely pressed. 

The Todas are very fearless, and carry no weapon save 
a stick, and occasionally a pole, known as a ‘‘ Toda club.” 

‘Their dress consists, both for men and women, of a sim- 
ple long native cloth, wound gracefully round the figure 
something after the manner of a Roman éoga, with a rim 
of blue and red ; this cloth, in common with themselves, 
is invariably very dirty. 

It has been remarked that the women, when readjusting 
their sole garment over their shoulders, fling it open with- 
out any sense of shame. 

Their children, both in dress 
and features, are simply minia- 
tures of themselves. 

When a Toda dies, his funeral 
is celebrated with more or less 
pomp and ceremony, according 
to the position he holds in the 
tribe. If he is a priest or head 
man, many buffaloes are sacri- 
ficed, though now not so many 
as formerly, as they have to 
obtain a pass from Government 
for the number they wish to 
kill; and at a great man’s fu- 
neral probably not more than a 
dozen would be allowed. 

When a funeral is about to 
take place, they all repair to a 
spot dedicated to that purpose, 
and there commence the funeral 
rites, subsequently to which the 
sacrificing of the buffaloes is 
proceeded with. As they will 
not kill the animals themselves, 
they procure the aid of the “‘ Ko- 
tas,’’ the lowest caste tribe on the 
hills, for this purpose, giving 
them the flesh as recompense for 
their services, All the able- 
bodied Todas assist in catching 
the buffaloes, which, when 
caught, are dispatched by a 
well-directed blow from a Kota. 
After this the body of the man 
is cremated, and the ceremony 
completed. But should the fu- 
neral be that of an especially 
illustrious man, there are two 
funerals, called the ‘‘ wet” and 
“dry.” At the first, or “wet,” 
the body is burnt with the cere- 
mony as above, with the excep- 
tion that the hair and nails of 
the deceased are carefully pre- 
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served for three weeks or a month, when the second, or 
‘‘dry” funeral takes place, the same ceremony being re- 
peated, only with more solemnity and éclat. 

The residence of the Todas is a huge, abrupt-edged iso- 
lated table-land, upward of seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, This table-land consists itself of rounded 
hills and rolling prairie. 

There are cairns and cromlechs to be found here and 
there, which are regarded by the Todas as the remains of a 
people antecedent to themselves. 

The Todas believe in transmigration. Their faith, as re- 
gards the immediate future after death, is that ‘‘ the spirits 
of deceased Todas, together with the souls of the buffaloes 
killed by their friends to accompany them to heaven and 
supply them with milk there, take a leap from Makurti Peak, 
as the nearest way to the celestial regions.” This peak is 
nearest the setting sun, and the next world is regarded as 
being where the sun goes down. 

Their own language, before alluded to, is a curious 
guttural dialect, very difficult to learn or understand ; but 
their conversation with strangers is carried on in a low 
Tamil dialect, which they can nearly all speak. 

In their intercourse with strangers or Europeans, they 
are friendly and obliging, and have not the strong 
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prejudices of the surrounding and neighboring tribes, 
giving free admission to their huts, the sacred hut being 
the only one that must not be profaned by strange feet. 

In the neighborhood of each mund, Government has 
preserved to them a tract of land, which the owners are not 
allowed to sell. The endeavor has thus been made to pre- 
serve this interesting race from being scattered and driven 
from the country ; but, in spite of this, their numbers are 
rapidly decreasing, and it is probable no distant date wiil 
see them exterminated. At the present time they consist 
of not more than a few hundred families ; but it can only 
be hoped that such an interesting and unique race may be 
able to survive before the rapid advance of western civili- 
zation in this district, and remain as a relic of the many 
and curious tribes which have fiourished, and perhaps had 
a great past, in the more remote periods of Indian history. 

The Badagas are by far the most numerous tribe of the 
hills, and in most ways superior to any other. They have 
the most profited by the immigration of Europeans and 
planters to their lovality. They are believed to have been 
driven to the hills at an early date, to avoid religious per- 
secution, being of a Hindoo sect. 

Besides those living on the hills, there are a few located 
in the hilly part of the Mysore plateau, but they are few 
and far between. In person they are slightly made, their 
height varying from 5 feet to 5 feet 10 inches, though the 
averige runs from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 6 inches. They 
have generally a yellowish brown skin, brown eyes, with 
black mustache and beard. The hair is allowed to grow, 
but is tucked in under the turban. Some few, however, 
are found with skin as black as the ordinary low country 
coolies, or nearly as fair as a European, with sandy red hair, 
but these are decidedly rare. 

The women are fairer than the men, and as a race are 
peculiarly plain, there being few who would pass as good, 
looking, though as children they are generally pretty and 
striking. Their hair is always tied up in a knot behind, 
and concealed by an ungraceful covering, somewhat re- 
sembling a skull-cap. Their dress consists, in men, of a 
loin cloth bordered with red and blue, and the large mantle 
as used by the Todas, which, however, they wear far more 
gracefully, and the effect is further enhanced by their 
general tidiness and cleanliness. The women wear a kind 
of skirt, which is wrapped round the breast and descends 
below the knee, one end being generally thrown round the 
shoulders ; and their head is enveloped in a small skull- 
cap, as previously described. As a tribe, they are fond of 
jewelry and ornamentation, the men always wearing ear-' 
rings, generally of gold, and set with more or less jewels, 
varying ‘‘as their purse can buy,” and it is no uncommon 
thing, when pressed for money, for them to bring these 
ornaments, and ask for a loan, giving them as security. The 
women wear earrings and use rings, and generally their arms 
are adorned with brass armlets. 

In character they are hard-working and enterprising, 
and, as before mentioned, have much profited by European 
intercourse, though unfortunately they have imbibed at the 
same time many Western vices—intoxication, cupidity, and 
licentiousness. They work on the tea and coffee estates in 
the neighborhood of their villages; they also cultivate 
large tracts of land on the hill, besides having an irregular 
trade in buffaloes, cattle, fowls, milk, eggs, etc., as they 
possess large herds of their own. 

They are very superstitious, reverencing and paying 
tribute to the Todas, besides having the greatest fear of the 
Coorumburs, another hill tribe, supposed to possess magi- 
cal powers. The Coorumburs similarly fear the Todas, 
believing that they possess supernatural power over them. 


The fear on the part cf the Badagas leads to considerable 





crime and vice ; for, if a Badaga be taken ill with anything 
he does not understand, it is immediately put down to the 
magic of a Coorumbur, which puts all attempt to cure out 
of the question. And it is no uncommon thing for a planter, 
when calling the roll of his Badaga coolies, on one not an- 
swering to his name, to be told ‘* He is dead.” ‘‘ What did 
he die of ?” ‘*Who knows? It was magic; God took 
him.” 

This same coolie was, perhaps, alive working the previous 
day. Of course, such a state of affairs gives scope for any 
amount of crime and murder. I may here remark upon 
a custom which further denotes the credulity and supersti- 
tion of this people. In the remote villages, and those situate 
in the heart of the jungle, it is not uncommon for the vil- 
lage to adopt a Coorumbur as ‘‘ medicine man,” after the 
manner of the American Indians. 

This man is employed to protect the village from danger 
(i.e., the magic of the Coorumburs) and to practice on the 
lives of any who make themselves obnoxious to them. 
Under the circumstances it is not unnatural for deadly feuds 
to arise between individuals, one supposing the other to 
have ‘‘ doctored” him, when he was only suffering really 
from a natural disease, and consequently people are not un- 
frequently put out of the way in a quiet manner. I can 
imagine the reader exclaining, ‘‘ How can such things 
happen with a proper system of police and under the 
British Government ?” The answer is, very easily. 

A man is poisoned, say by something put in his food. 
He is found dead the next morning, and it is put down by 
his friends to magic ; in a day or two the body is burnt, 
and the affair is forgotten. ‘‘ Who is to hear of it ?” There 
is no British resident within miles, and no one but 
themselves and a few Coorumburs hear of the occurrence, 
and they think little of one death more or less amongst 
themselves. It is fate. The Coorumburs encourage this 
state of things, as it enables them to live in idleness, im- 
pressing on the Badagas their power and great importance. 
It must be understood that this kind of thing only occurs 
in the more remote districts, as in the more populated parts 
the Coorumburs are absent, preferring the wilder life in the 
jungle. 

Besides superstition, the Badagas are as a rule prone to 
cowardice, and combine with this the great vice of the 
Hindoo—falsehood. There are exceptions to both; but 
they are uncommon. This is the chief difficulty experienced 
in getting on with them ; for otherwise they are civil and 
obliging, very cheerful and intelligent, and always willing 
to make the best of afgirs. The two degrading vices pre- 
valent among them are drinking and opium-eating. 

The Badagas villages are neat, continuous rows of houses 
—varying from five or six to twenty or thirty in a village, 
and are particularly well-built, this being a branch the men 
excel in. In size a single house is about twelve feet 
square, with a door four or five feet high. Out-houses 
and cattle kraals are situated close by. 

Both men and women work on their fields, the latter 
having by far the hardest share, the men only doing the 
ploughing, the women doing all the general work and the 
weeding, a most important part in tropical cultivation. 

Those that can be spared work on the tea and coffee es- 
tates, at rates varying from three and a half annas (5d.) to 
eight annas (1s.) per diem. Children of both sexes are em- 
ployed at a much lower rate, but only the very young 
girls, for after a certain age they do not leave their villages, 
being very modest, shy, and rarely speaking to strangers. 

Their language is a corrupt Canarese dialect, with many 
words and expressions peculiar to themselves ; all, however, 
understand Tamil, so that communication with them is easy. 

They have different degrees of caste among themselves, 
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distinguishable by a mark on their arm or forehead ; they, 
however, are all very particular, no one but a Badaga ever 
being admitted into their houses. There is one peculiar 
caste amongst them, called the Lingaite the members of 
which are strictly vegetarian, and are distinguished by a 
curious silver ornament suspended from their neck. 

The Badagas believe in a God and in a future state, be- 
tween death and which there is a journey for the body to 
travel. They make frequent feasts to Davaru, i.e., God, 
and have insignificant temples in different parts of the hills, 
but which they rarely frequent. 

Their domestic habits are peculiar. Each adult has a 
wife, but, in the case of brothers, the eldest brother has an 
equal right in his younger brother’s wife—a custom of 
which it would be interesting to know the origin. In 
person they are clean, compared to other hill tribes, but 
this statement must be only accepted in a comparative sense. 

Their diet consists of rice and grain, also of potatoes, 
which flourish here; and most cf them will eat meat 
occasionally, when procurable. 

A description of their funeral rites may not prove unin- 
teresting. Like the Todas, in fact like ourselves, the 
funeral is more or less imposing according to the rank of 
the deceased. The first ceremony is to consecrate cattle to 
the dead man’s use, which is done as follows : 

The body being placed on a rude bier in the open field, 
the Badagas, assisted by Kotas, catch a half-grown buffalo 
and drag it to the bier, when they present it to the dead 
body, which operation is repeated to six or eight buffaloes, 
which they then set loose, the same ceremony being now 
repeated to the same number of cattle. The animals are 
supposed to be used by the dead men in Paradise, where 
he ploughs his fields, etc.; so that, once having been con- 
secrated, they are left in idleness till they die a natural 
death. 

The body is now placed in the lower part of an edifice, 
built of bamboos so as to be light and portable, which is 
erected in front of the ‘village, and is ornamented with 
plantains, coiored cloth, etc.; it is about fifteen or twenty 
feet high. The great céremony now begins. Some Kotas 
are hired to furnish the music, which is composed of a kind 
of drum and fife band, making a most discordant noise. 
To this the Badagas perform a slow dance round the pile, 
varied by occasional yells kept strictly in time with one 
another. 

About half a dozen Badagas are habited in long dresses 
which reach from neck to ankle ; these are leaders of the 
dance, which continues for two houmg The dancing over, 
tae women come forward and weep for a short time, and 
then the pile is lifted and carried to a little distance, when 
the platform on which the body reclines is drawn out and 

xposed to view. All now assemble round it, the deceased's 
wife by the side of the dead; and, never having ceased 
her wailing all day, she is now rather hoarse. The face is 
now uncovered, and an impressive part of the ceremony 
begins ; the priest stands at the head, and solemnly recites 
all the sins that are known to man, and at the end of each 
recitation the audience say Pdpd, meaning, “ It is a sin.” 

When this is over, little children are brought round in 
arms, holding rice and grain in their hands, which are 
placed against their foreheads, and they are held in such a 
position that they can drop the grain in the dead man’s 
mouth. This is the food for his journey to Paradise. His 
walking-stick is now brought and placed beside him. then 
an ax; and finally his wife takes his jewelry and deposits 
it on the corpse. The rites are now performed. The body 
is then taken up again, placed in the pile, and carried to 


some distance from the village, where it is burnt, and the 
funeral is at an end. 


A few Badagas have been converted to Christianity, but 
the work of the missionary is slow amongst them. 

Next in order come the Kotas, as being a more fairly hill 
tribe than either the Irulas or Coorumburs. In appear- 
ance the men are generally strong and well-made ; their 
occupation, which consists in working in metals, especially 
iron, no doubt contributing to this. They are, however, 
ugly and disgustingly dirty, both men and women, which 
renders them far from prepossessing. Their dress consists 
of the usual loin-cloth, which is the only thing worn when 
working, and another cloth wrapped round the body, the 
head being generally bare. In their habits they seem in 
almost a state of savagery, except in one: or two points. 
They eat all kinds of flesh, and are not particular as to 
whether the animal has been killed or died from disease or 
old age, or whether the meat is fresh or putrid. This pro- 
pensity to carrion is in strong contrast to the simple diet 
of the Todas. They have a very confused notion of reli- 
gion ; when asked if there is a future state, they say they 
don’t know. They have, however, a god, named Kunbut- 
tah; and a praying-man is connected with most villages. 

In two points they are more advanced than would be 
imagined, viz., in their blacksmith’s work and in music. 
They.supply almost all the axes, nails, etc., used by Bada- 
gas and the other native tribes, and very well they make 
them, too. A Kota ax retains its edge when cutting our 
jungle trees betfer than an English ax. They are some 
six inches in length from head to edge, an inch to an inch 
and a half in depth, and about one and a half inches broad. 
The handle is fitted into a round hole, as being easier to, fit 
than the oval head of an English ax. Their musical in- 
struments consist of a kind of drum and fife, made by them- 
selves, on which they play with some skill. They also have 
huge horns, which produce a most discordant bellow when 
properly worked. At every large Badaga funeral a Kota 
“band” is engaged, which plays whilst the dancing goes 
on, and also assists in pulling the buffaloes and cattle up 
to the corpse for presentation. 

They are also hired by the Todas to catch and kill their 
buffaloes at the funerals, sometimes a work of great diffi- 
culty and some danger, for which they receive the meat 
and skins as payment. They wear the hair parted in the 
middle, and tightly banded off the forehead, having it well 
greased. Both sexes wear earrings, and the women the 
usual armlets, etc. Their dwellings are sometimes neatly 
put together, while others age mere huts, but all are dirty 
and filthy. The number of kites and vultures is always 
a significant sign about a Kota village. There are seven 
of these on the hills, but, probably, the best known is at 
Kotaghuy, the smallest of the three European stations on 
the hills. The Kota language is very harsh and is only 
a little less difficult to acquire than Toda. I should doubt 
if there are more than half a dozen Europeans who can 
speak it at all fluently. As to their morals, I believe they 
are not very particular, and certainly the women are not 
overburdened with modesty. I should mention that they 
also worship the usual vague Swami, but whether they use 
it as a particular god, or hold it in the sort of general way 
that is current in‘Southern India, I cannot say. I fancy 
the latter, however, as they do not appear to trouble them- 
selves, or, indeed, to know much about religion, such as it 
is, of any kind. The Kotas have considerable herds of 
cattle, and also cultivate grain to a small extent ; but their 
chief employment is in their blacksmith work, and some 
of them engage in a rather rough kind of carpentering, 
but are not thought much of in this respect. 

English settlements are growing upon these hills, which 
produce the best tea in the world. Life is fairly enjoyable 
tor the European, with a lovely climate and good sport. 
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ERICSSON’S ORIGINAL MONITOR. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
PRESENT. 


Were Admiral Decatur, or Nelson or Perry, or Colling- 
wood, to be recalled to earth and asked to take command 
of a fleet of modern war vessels, it might well be doubted 
whether either of them would be competent to the task. 
Naval warfare has so radically changed in the last half 
century, that an entirely different training is required to be 
a great admiral, as compared with those of old. 

It is not our purpose in this article to begin far back in 
the ancient classic times, nor indeed is it intended to stray 
outside the limits of the present century, except it be for 
the purposes of comparison and example ; but our object 
especially is, to trace from its small beginning the -present 
vast system of armor-plated ships of war, and the conse- 
quent utter reversal of the old theories of naval warfare. 

And yet, notwithstanding ironclad ships of war are of 
such recent growth, we find the germ of the idea as far 
back as the twelfth century, when attempts were made by 
the Normans 
to protect 





of large calibre, which were used with considerable 
success at the siege of Gibraltar, standing a storm of 
shot for several hours, and only being finally destroyed 
by red-hot shot. Next, in 1814, Robert Fulton pro- 
posed to construct for the United States a floating bat- 
tery capable of steaming six miles per hour, and having 
shot-proof walls. The battery, which was called the 
Demologos, was launched in October, 1814, but was not ready 
for service till June, 1815, after peace had been declared. 
Her name was changed to Fulton, after the death of her 
maker, and in 1838 the Fulton J1. was constructed, with im- 
proved engines, and her sides were covered with a thin 
plating of iron. A French writer called attention in 1826 
to the desirability of iron plating on war vessels, and in 
1834 experiments were made at Metz and Havre, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the power of different materials to 
resist penetration, the result- of which was that General 
Paixhan recommended to the French Government that ves- 
sels of war should have a plating of iron, but this was re- 
jected by the French Board of Naval Construction, in 1841. 
The idea of iron-plating, however, had by this time taken 
firm hold of 





their vessels 
by putting on 
a belt of iron 
just above the 
water-line, this 
belt terminat- 
ing in a spur. 
The crusaders 
of the twelfth 
and thirteenth 
centuries pro- 
tected their 
ships in a sim- 
ilar manner 
In 1782 the 
Chevalier 
d’Arcon con- 
structed ten 
bomb-proof 
floating _bat- 
teries, carry- 
ing 214 guns 
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A FLOATING BATTERY FOR HARBOR DEFENSE. 
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war by iron 
plating 4} 
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the idea of ironclad blockading ships. In America, 
one of the earliest, if not the very first, to seize the 
idea, was Mr. Robert L. Stevens, of Hoboken, who in 
1842 proposed to the United States Government the con- 
struction of ironclad steam batteries for the protection of 
harbors, and a number of experiments to this end were 
made, by which it was demonstrated that iron four and a 
half inches thick was strong enough to resist the projec- 
tiles then in use. The construction of one battery was 
decided on, and in 1854 was begun the famous Stevens 
battery, which is to-day lying at Hoboken, still unfinished. 

During the Crimean War, five floating batteries were 
built by the French Government, which were plated with 
four and a half inch iron, backed by eight inches of oak. 
The first was launched March, 1855, and the rest soon 
after. These vessels were towed to the Baltic and attacked 
the fortress of Kinburn at close range, and silenced the 
guns of that place. This showed for the first time the 
utility of iron-plated ships-of-war, and the French Gov- 
ernment immediately followed up the victory, and the 
keel of the Gloire, an iron-plated screw-frigate of the first 
class, was laid by order of Napoleon IIL, at Toulon, 
March 4th, 1858. 

This ship was of the class corresponding to the English 
converted ship Prince Cunsort class, begun three years 
later. The Gloire was an iron-plated screw-frigate of the 
first class. Her form did not essentially differ from that 
of the ordinary wooden frigates of the French navy ; 
although, as she was also intended to act as a ram, her 
bows had a peculiar form, especially designed to crush 
the sides of her opponents. 

Her length, over all, was 250 feet ; breadth of beam, 55 
feet ; and her armament consisted of 36 guns of 6.3 inch 
calibre. Her armor, which covered only her sides amid- 
ships, consisted of solid plates, four and a half inches thick, 
backed by two feetof timber. The construction of this ship 
marked the real date of the epoch of iron-armored ships- 
of-war, and from that day wooden ships gave way to a 
new class of vessels, practically impenetrable to the pro- 
jectiles of artillery, and endowed with speed and sea-going 
qualities equal to those which they displaced. 

The Gloire was followed by the Normandie and the Jn- 
vincible, on the same plan ; and it became Napoleon’s am- 
bition to make France the principal naval power of the 
world. The British Government, thus challenged on their 
own empire—the sea—followed the French example, and 
soon the Warrior, Black Prince, Defense, and Queen, were 
all under construction. These were all plated with four’ 
and a half inch iron, backed by eighteen inches of timber. 
The French folloyed with the Magenta and Solferino. The 
example was now followed by Austria and Italy, both of 
which nations began to build iron-plated war-ships. 

But the greatest of all was to come. The little Monitor, 
which steamed so boldly against the Merrimac in our own 
civil war, gave the model for a class of ships which are now, 
even, called Monitors, and there is no longer any doubt on 
the part of any nation on the globe, that wooden war-ships 
are of the past. Those nations which are ambitious of 
naval fame are spending large amounts of money in build- 
ing iron ships and gunboats, and constant experiments are 
making, both as to projectile force and the power of 
resistance. 

The essential feature of the Monitor was a revolving tur- 
ret, composed of wrought-iron plates an inch thick, rolled 
together till a thickness of eight inches was obtained. The 
turret was 20 feet in diameter and 9 feet high ; it contained 
two 1l-inch Dahlgren guns, trained side by side, and re- 
volving with the turret, and throwing solid shot weighing 
166 pounds, with a charge of 15 pounds of powder. The 





hull of the vessel was of iron, 127 feet long, 36 feet 2 inches 
wide, and 12 feet depth of hold. Her extreme length over 
all was 173 feet, extreme in width, 41} feet. She had a 
very low freeboard, and sat so deep in the water that she 
seemed almost entirely submerged. She was built at Green- 
point (Brooklyn), N. ¥., in 100 days, and cost $275,000. 

The plan upon which she was built is known as the tur- 
reted or Monitor system, and was invented by Theodore R. 
Timby, of Dutchess County, N. Y. The essential part of 
the plan was conceived when he was a boy, and the germ 
of the whole invention was embodied in a model which he 
completed in 1841. On January 18th, 1843, he filed his 
first caveat for the invention in the United States Patent 
Office. His specifications were for a ‘‘revolving metallic 
tower, and for a revolving tower for a floating battery to 
be propelled by steam.” In the same year he completed 
and exhibited an iron model showing all the essential parts 
of the system as subsequently adopted, and, still later, 
another which he presented to the Emperor of China, 
through Mr. Caleb Cushing, the then American Minister. 

In 1848, a Committee of Congress made a favorable report 
to the Secretary of War on the system. This was several 
years previous to the time when Captain Coles, of the Eng- 
lish Navy, claimed to have invented the turret. 

When our civil war broke out, Mr. Timby made a fifth 
model of his invention, embodying all the improvements 
that he had made. His patents covered the broad claim 
‘‘for a revolving tower for offensive and defensive warfare, 
whether used on land or water.” When, therefore, the 
monitors were to be built, the constructors at once recog- 
nized the validity of his claim, and paid him a liberal sum 
for the use of his invention. 

Though it is thus clear that the idea upon which the Moni- 
tor system is based was invented and first presented to 
public notice by Mr. Timby, it remained for Captain John 
Ericsson to give it a practical application in this country, 
and Captain Coles in England. The original Monitor was 
constructed by Captain Ericsson. 

Though the French were the first to build ironclad 
ships, yet the English soon far outstripped their continental 
rivals, and to-day, the English navy is, as it always was, the 
largest, best-equipped, and most powerful in the world. 
The French have, it is true, constructed a number of ves- 
sels, but they have all been on the old broadside principle. 
The French armored navy now consists, including vessels 
in course of construction, of 69 war-ships, of which 23 are 
line-of-battle cruisers, 12 station-service ships, 19 coast 
defenders, and 5 floating batteries. Of all these, the two 
largest are the Dévastation and the Foudroyant, both of 
which are 371 feet long, and will each carry four 46-ton 
guns, to be worked by hydraulic machinery, for broadside 
firing. The firing projectile to be used in these guns will 
weigh about 915 pounds, and the charge of powder about 
200. The estimated muzzle velocity will be about 1,475 
feet per second. 

But these two ships are surpassed by several of the 
later English constructions, as well as by the Italian Diulio 
and Dandolo. Almost immediately after the conflict in 
Hampton Roads between the Monitor and the Merrimac, the 
English Government,with its customary quickness, saw the 
result, and at once began to display extraordinary activity 
in the direction of turreted ironclads. 

Mr. E. J. Reed, Secretary of the Society of Naval Archi-| 
tects, was called to the post of Chief Constructor, and 
began at once a radical modification of the English Naval 
Marine. In 1863 he planned and put on the stocks the 
Bellerophon. She was a broadside ship of the first class, 
three hundred feet in length between perpendiculars, 
56 feet in breadth, and 17 feet depth of hold. She had an 
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immersed midship-section of 1,218 square feet. Her tonnage 
was computed at 7,540, and her greatest draught of water 
was 26 feet. Her armor was 6 inches thick, and the central 
battery was 7 feet 11 inches above the water. Her arma- 
ment consisted of ten 12-ton and four 6}-ton guns. One 
of the peculiarities of the Bellerophon was that her weight 
of hull was less than the weight of armor, armament and 
equipment, The hull, with thick skin plating and extra 
girders, was 3,652 tons, while the total weight carried was 
3,798 tons. In the earlier ships built by England, the 
reverse was the case. In the wood-built ironclads the 
weight of hull was generally about equal to the total weight 
carried, and in the earlier-built ironclads, the hull was 
heavier than the cargo. Thus, in the Black Prince the 
weight of hull was 4,969 tons, and the total weight carried 
was 4,281 tons. The improvement in the case of the Bel- 
lerophon was due to the adoption of the ‘‘ bracket-plate 
system,” which is now generally adopted by all naval con- 
structors, and in all the later English ships constructed by 
Mr. Reed, the carrying capacity is greater than the weight 
of the hull. 

Quite a number of ironclads were built in England be- 
longing to the Bellerophon class, including the Alexandra, 
Témeraire, Sultan, Hercules, Triumph, Audacious, Invinci- 
ble, Iron Duke, Penelope, and Superb. The most power- 
ful of these is the Alexandra, with two 25-ton and ten 18- 
ton guns ; the Témeraire has four 25-ton and four 18-ton 
guns ; the Sultan, eight 18-ton and four 12-ton ; the Hercules, 
eight 18-ton, two 12-ton, and four 6}-ton guns. The rest 
are also powerfully armed. The Superd is the largest of 
all this class, being 333 feet long, with a breadth of 59 
feet, and a tonnage of 8,994, thongh she is armed with 
only one 25-ton gun and twelve 18-ton guns. 

The advance indicated in these vessels over the old iron 
broadside ships of the old type is most marked. The 
armor of the Alevandraand Superb is 12 inches thick ; that 
of the Témeraire, 11; the Sulian, 9; the rest varying from 
6 to 8; while the Agincourt, the heaviest and largest 
of the old type, was only 5} inches thick ; and the War- 
rior, Black Prince, Defence, and others of the same class, 
only 4}. 

But even these broadsiders of the first class did not sat- 
isfy the English naval engineers, and a new class was con- 
structed, being the mastless sea-going turret-ships of the 
first class. These included the Dreadnaught, Thunderer, 
Devastation, Agamemnon, and Ajax—all of which were 
constructed after Mr. Reed’s designs. They carried cen- 
tral revolving turrets with 35 and 38-ton guns, and armor- 
plating varying from 12 to 18 inches in thickness ; but even 
these powerful ships are surpassed by the Jnflexible. This 
ship was designed by Mr. Barnaby, the successor of Mr. 
Reed as Director of Naval Construction at the Admiralty. 
She was laid down at Portsmouth dockyard, February, 
1874, and launched April, 1876, her estimated cost being 
£521,750. She is 320 feet long between perpendiculars, 
75 feet in breadth at the water-line, and has a depth of 
hold of 23 feet 34 inches: a freeboard of 10 feet; mean 
draught of water, 24 feet 5 inches ; area of midship sec- 
tion, 1,658 square feet; and displacement when.all the 
weights are on board, 11,407 tons—being -the largest of 
any man-of-war hitherto constructed. She is a rectangu- 
lar armored castle ; the whole of the other parts of the ves- 
sel, which are unprotected by armor, have been given 
their great dimensions for the simple purpose of floating 
and moving the invulnerable central citadel, and the two 
turrets by which it is surmounted. This central citadel is 
110 feet long, 75 feet wide, and rises 10 feet out of the 
water. Attached to this rectangular armored castle, but 
completely submerged—every part being 6 to 7 feet under 





water, there is a hull of ordinary form, with a powerful 
ram-bow with twin screws, and a submerged rudder and 
helm. The armor plating is from 24 to 28 inches thick. 

The two turrets weigh 750 tons each. They will be re- 
volved by hydraulic power invented by Sir William Arm- 
strong, and developed for gunnery purposes by Mr. George 
Rendel, his partner. The turrets will each contain two 
81-ton guns of the Woolwich pattern, so arranged that all 
four can be fired together, either ahead or astern, or on 
either beam, and in pairs, toward any point of the compass. 
In addition to these important advantages over all other 
turret ships, the guns can be depressed over the sides of 
the vessel, not only enough to strike a vessel at close quar- 
ters below the line of her armor, but even to fire down on 
her deck should the enemy be ranged alongside. ‘his is 
occasioned by the fact that the turrets are arranged en 
echelon within the walls of the central citadel, the forward 
turret being on the port side, and the after turret on the 
starboard side. The walls of the turrets, which have an 
internal diameter of 28 feet, and an external diameter of 33 
feet 10 inches, are formed of armor of the single thickness 
of 28 inches, with backing of the same thickness, and an 
inner plating of one inch in two equal thicknesses. 

Notwithstanding the immense weight of these turrets, 
which, including the guns, is 750 tons, they can be rotated 
at any speed, from a complete revolution in one minute, 
down to as slow and uniform a rate as desired. When in 
peace, the Jnflexible is provided with masts. These are so 
arranged that they can be dispensed with when the vessel 
is in fighting trim. 

The above-mentioned ships represent the class of sea- 
going turret ships depending upon steam alone for their 
motive power. Another class, which was rigged with masts 
and sails, was represented by the unfortunate Captain, 
which sank off Cape Finisterre, in the Bay of Biscay, on 
the night between the 6th and 7th of September, 1870. 
The Captain was designed by Captain Cowper Coles, R. N., 
and was built by Laird Brothers, and intended to compete 
with the Admiralty-designed turret ship Monarch. 

The Captain was not built at the English official dock- 
yards, but by a private firm, because at that time the great 
question of ‘‘ Turret vs. Broadside,” was hotly discussed. 
The Admiralty was committed to the Turret side, but the 
advocates of the Broadside view were so numerous and 
powerful that the order was given to build the Captain. A 
low freeboard was adopted, in combination with masts and 
sails. The vessel, costing £355,764, was launched in March, 
1869, and had, toward the close of 1870, made several suc- 
cessful cruises. But when completed, it was found that o 
very important element in connection with the design—tho 
weight of the ship, and consequently the draught of water 
and the height of the freeboard—had been loosely calcu- 
lated ; but the error arising therefrom, though by no means 
small, was not regarded as serious, and did not, apparently, 
affect her seagoing qualities ; no especial notice was taken 
of it. She was praised on all sides ; but she showed that 
this defect in her construction was a radical one, by turn- 
ing over in an ordinary squall, and becoming the coffin of 
some 500 officers and men, including Captain Coles, who 
was in command of her. This disaster turned the tide in 
favor of the turret system, and since then the new English 
vessels have been on that system entirely. 

Among the turret-ships designed for harbor defense, aro 
the Glation, a very formidable vessel carrying two 25-ton 
guns, and the Cyclops carrying four 18-ton guns. These 
and the rams Hotspur and Rupert come under the class 
known as “ breastwork Monitors.” 

They are all for coast defense, but have also sea-going 
qualities. The turret system, as originally developed, was 
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above the upper deck. This is 
armored with 12-inch plates with 
a teak backing of 18 inches. 

The question as to whether 
the turret, as originally con- 
structed, might become jammed 
by being struck kt or near the 
junction with the deck, so that 
it would not revolve, was one of 
the most important considera- 
tions in this class of ships. One 
remedy proposed was to use a 
massive ring of iron, surround- 
ing the base of the turret, and 
another was the development of 
the breastwork system. In this 
country Captain James Bb. Eads 
constructed stationary turrets 
and arranged the guns so that 
they might be traversed in pairs. 
: In England the question assum- 
THE BRITISH BROADSIDE BATTERY-SHIP “ HERCULES.” ed such importance, that the 








found to be defective, in that 
their low freeboards ill adapted 
them for sea-going service, and 
it is now generally admitted that 
no vessel constructed after the 
original Monitor model, with 
turrets standing on a low deck, 
unprotected by breastworks, with 
hatchways, air-shafts and low 
turret-tops opening through her 
deck, only two or three feet above 
the water-line, can be considered 
as a satisfactory sea-gcing vessel. 
The English naval engineers have 
avoided this in a great measure, 
and especially so since the loss of 
the Captain. The ‘“ breastwork 
Monitors” are of an altogether 
different pattern. Their turrets 
stand high, but are protected by 
breastworks, which in the case = ite : 
of the Glation, rise 6 feet 3 inches LAUNCH OF THE BRITISH TURRET-SHIP “ CYCLOPS’’ AT BLACKWALL. 








Glatton was selected for the sub- 
ject of an experiment, and with 
a view of arriving at a definite 
solution of the question, it was 
determined to cannonade her 
turret with projectiles from the 
heavy guns of the coast defense 
vessel Hotspur. The two vessels 
were moored at a distance of 200 
yards apart. The Glatton’s tur- 
ret was constructed on the 
strongest and most improved 
principle, and against it was 
fired a 600 pound Palliser shot, 
chill- headed, with a powder 
charge of 85 pounds from a 25- 
ton Woolwich gun, in the Hot- 
spur’s turret. Several shots were 
= aks fired, striking the turret at dif- 

— — —s ‘| ferent places, and after this ex- 
bi S$ —- periment was concluded, it was 
: ‘ : | found, though the armor and 
THE DECK OF THE BRITISH SCREW*SHIP ‘‘ MONARCH.” plating were injured, the turret 
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revolved freely, and in good 
order. At the beginning of the 
experiment several animals and 
fowls were placed in the turret, 
and at the conclusion they were 
found uninjured. 

There are several other classes 
of English armored vessels, but 
the above comprise the principal 
ones, as well as the most power- 
ful. 

While all this activity in naval 
construction has been displayed 
in England, the French have 
been close watchers of English 
progress, and as experiments 
made by the English have 
proved successes or failures, 
they have been utilized by the 
French. The combination of | : . = 
ram, turret, and broadside bt - OO = SS 











tery, in the coast-guard steamer THE BRITISH IRONCLAD TURRET-STEAMER “ DEVASTATION.” 





the large French ironclads two 
of these open-topped turrets on 
either side of the vessel, and 
true to their national instinct of 
systematic classification, the 
French naval architects have 
laid down simultaneously many 
ships of the same or similar de- 
sign. In this the English were 
wiser, and each successive ship 
of English construction is sup- 
posed to be an improvement on 
its predecessor; but in the 
French navy the classes are few. 
The three classes represented by 
the Flandre, Alma, and Océan, 
contain nearly half of the entire 
French naval fleet. 

The most powerful of the 
French ironclads are the Dévas- 
THE BRITISH TURRET-SHIP ‘“‘GLATTON,” FOR HARBOR DEFENSE. tation and Foudroyant, They are 

















Tiger, made a formidable ves- a ee See nent Rea 
sel; and the coast-guard ram = = : = 
Cerberus, although launched 
some years ago, is yet a good 
model of the single turret class 
with a ram-bow. The La Vic- 
torieuse, launched at Toulon, is 
a broadside corvette for ordinary 
station service, carrying four 7}- 
inch and four 6}-inch guns, and 
belonging to the same class as 
the La Galissonniére, Triom- 
phant, and Turenne—all of 
which have the same armament. 
The French have no represent- 
atives of the English mastless 
sea-going turret-ships. The re- 
volving turret never found favor 
among the French naval autho- 
rities ; they have preferred the 
plan of mounting the guns on & 
revolving platform, and firing 
it en barbette over a fixed armor — 
wall, or turret. There are in LAUNCH OF THE BRITISH IRONCLAD ‘ALEXANDRA’ AT CHATHAM DOCKYARD, 
Vol. VII., No. 6—44. 
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sister ships, the latter not yet completed. The former is 
371 feet 7 inches long, with a beam of 66 feet 5 inches ; 
mean draught of water, 23 feet 10 inches ; displacement, 
9,630 tons. Her armor on the water-line is 45 inches 
thick. There is a central square citadel with truncated 
corners, in each of which is to be placed a 46-ton gun, to 
be worked by hydraulic machinery. These guns are rifled 
breech-loaders of the French pattern. The firing pro- 
jectile will weigh about 915 pounds, and the charge of 
powder about 200 pounds. The initial velocity of the 
shot is estimated at 1,475 feet per second. 

Next to these two come the Richelieu, Colbert, Trident, 
and Friedland, less heavily armored and carrying guns of 
less weight than the Dévasiation class, but still very pow- 
erful ships. Then come the coast-guard, broadside-cor- 
vette, and the various other styles. The French navy 
consists of some 60 armored ships-of-war. At least 25 
more are proposed and in building, of the first, second and 
third classes, including gunboats, coast-defenders, and 
cruising-ships. 

The growing power and importance of Germany have 
occupied the public mind of Europe for some time past. 
The coast-line of Germany is limited, as compared with 
those of England and France, yet the German rulers have 
seriously intended to construct an armored navy commen- 
surate with the position on land held by that country. 

Twenty-eight years ago Germany had only one sailing cor- 
vette and two gunboats in her navy. Two years later it was 
increased by two steamers and forty gunboats, consequent 
on the Danish war and the subsequent blockade of the 
Baltic ports. In the two succeeding years, four more 
vessels were added, and in 1860 the German Navy com- 
prised thirty-one small steamers, eight sailing vessels and 
forty-two gunboats. About that time it was determined 
by the authorities at Berlin to build several armored ships. 
It was determined to construct eight armored frigates, six 
armored corvettes, seven Monitors, ten floating batteries, 
twenty unarmored corvettes, six dispatch-boats, eighteen 
gunboats and twenty-eight torpedo-boats, making a for- 
midable navy for the short water-line of the German 
fatherland. 

Of the frigates, the Kaiser and the Deutschland were both 
constructed in London, the Grosser Kurfiirst and the Fried- 
rich der Grosse at Wilhelmshafen and Kiel, and the Preussen 
at Bredow, near Stettin. The first two are casemate fri- 
gates, of between 7,000 and 8,000 tons displacement, and 
each carrying eight 9j-inch and one 8-inch Krupp guns. 
The next two are one-turret ships, each with ten Krupp 
guns, and the Preussex is a two-turret ship with the same 
armament. 

Two other two-turret ships, the Sachsen and Baiern, have 
been lately completed. They are both very powerful ves- 
sels, embodying all the latest improvements. The Sachsen 
was built by the Vulcan Engineering Works, at Bredow, 
near Stettin, and was launched July 21st, 1877. Her 
length is 213} feet between perpendiculars ; breadth, 51}; 
feet ; depth, 26} feet; draught, loaded, 19 feet 8 inches; 
and displacement, 7,135 tons. Her turrets are placed on 
the line of her keel. The turrets are not revolving, as on 
the English ships, but fixed, as on the French, and the 
guns are fired en barbetie. 

The Baiern is exactly similar to the Sachsen in size and 
armament. Both are plated with 8 inches of iron at the 
water-line, and each will carry four 10}-inch, and one 
12-inch, Krupp guns. These two vessels were built to sat- 
isfy a want for light-draught coast-defenders, that could 
enter the eastern harbors, and still be extremely powerful 
both for offensive and defensive purposes. In addition, 


each one has a lance-shaped ram, about 9 feet 10 inches | 


long, fastened to the bow, and a contrivance for launching 
torpedoes, 

The Preussen is a sea-going ship, of the cla:s of the 
British Monarch. It is larger than the Sachsen and Baiern, 
although of not so much tonnage. The two turrets pro- 
ject % feet 2 inches above the upper deck. They are sur- 
rounded by an armored casemate 90} feet long, the turret 
rising through it upon the battery-deck. The armor* 
plates at the water-line are 9} inches thick—7} below, 
and 8} above, backed by 10} inches of teak. The turrets 
are each 26} feet in diameter, and are made on the revolv- 
ing principle. The turrets contain each two rifled Krupp 
guns, of 10} inch bore, and about 22 tons in weight. In 
addition to these four turret-guns, the Preussen has also 
lighter ones, fore and aft. 

All three of these ships, the Preussen, Sachsen, and Bai. 
ern, were constructed by Germans, in Germany, and 
exclusively of German materials, 

The Kenig Wilhelm, a broadside frigate, armamont 
eighteen 9}-inch and five 8}-inch Krupp guns, was de- 
signed and built by Mr. E. J. Reed, C. B., M. P., at the 
Thames Iron Works, London, for the Turkish Govern. 
ment. Her name was originally the Fatikh. She was 
purchased during her construction by Germany. On 
May 30th, 1878, this vessel came into collision in the Brit. 
ish Channel, off Folkestone, with the Grosser Kurfiirst, 
| and the latter sank almost immediately, many lives being 
lost. 

No originality has yet been exhibited in naval architec- 
ture by the German constructors. The models and expe- 
rience of the French and English have been followed. The 
German Government has thus been saved many costly 
experiments, and has been able to profit by the misfortunes 
of others. 

Though there are, in the German Navy, no seagoing 
Monitors at all equal to the English mastless vessels of the 
Inflexible, Thunderer and Dreadnaught class, yet the armored 
turret and broadside frigates present a formidable class to 
view. All the German war-vessels are armed with the 
Krupp guns, which certainly are equal to, and in some 
respects superior to, the English ordnance. 

Up to the beginning of 1876, the Italian Navy was weak 
and small, but in that year great improvements were deter- 
mined upon, and the Government has given orders for the 
construction of two vessels, which, when completed, will 
doubtless be the most powerful offensive vessels afloat. 
These are the Duilio and the Dandolo, each of which is to 
have two turrets, each turret containing two 100-ton Arm- 
strong guns. These turrets are to be arranged on the same 
plan as that of the English Inflexible, so that the guns may 
be fired at any elevation or depression, and at every point 
of the compass, in fours or in pairs. 

The Duilio was commenced at Castellamare, near Naples, 
in 1872, and launched in May, 1876. She steamed around 
the Bay of Naples, November 9th, 1877, for a preliminary 
trial of her machinery. The Dandolo was laid down a 
year later than the Duilio, but on exactly the same model. 
They will each be 340 feet 11 inches in length, 64} feet in 
breadth, 21 feet 11 inches draught and 10,401 tons dis- 
placement. The immersed midship-section is 1,466 
square feet. The turrets, which are on the revolving prin- 
ciple, are each 253 feet interior diameter ; the armor being 
17} inches, with a wood backing of 11} inches. The total 
weight of the guns, their ammunition and the machinery 
for working them, is estimated at 984 tons, and the esti- 
mated cost of each ship, exclusive of armament and outfit, 
is $2,818,800. 

It was originally intended to put 60-ton guns in the tur- 
rets.; but when it became known to the Italian nayal 
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authorities that the Inflexible was to have 80-ton guns, it 
was decided that the Duilio and Dandolo should have the 
largest guns afloat, and the Armstrong 100-ton gun was 
selected, Sir William Armstrong was directed to cast four 
of these monsters for each vessel. One was cast and sent 
to Spezia for trial. The result of this trial induced the 
builders of the Duilio to use steel for its plating instead of 
iron, The 100-ton gun will throw a projectile 2,500 
pounds in weight through a target faced with 22 inches of 
iron, with a charge of 470 pounds of powder. 

The Duilio is to be armed also with a heavy projecting 
ram, 9 feet in length, immersed 14 feet under the deep- 
load line. She is also to be provided with an apparatus 
for discharging the Whitehead fish-torpedoes. 

Besides these powerful means of offense, there is to be a 
novel and original arrangement of carrying a rapid tor- 
pedo-bou:; this boat is to be inclosed at the stern in a 
tunnel secured by a grated door, and when necessary can 
be launched and started on its course against an enemy’s 
vessel, The Dandolowill be the same in all respects as the 
Duilio, except her motive machinery. The estimated cost 
of these two ships, completed, is $3,049,600 each. 

In addition to these two formidable vessels, the Italian 
Government has under construction two floating batteries, 
which it is expected will be the largest and most powerful 
ships-of-war ever floated in the world. These are the Jtalia, 
the construction of which has already been commenced, 
and the Lepanto, of which the designs are yet only drawn. 
The Italia will be 400 feet long by 73 wide, with an extreme 
draught of water of 30 feet; tonnage, 13,480. The guns 
will be the Armstrong 100-ton manufacture, which will be 
placed in turrets, inclosed within an armored redoubt of 
oval form. The Jialia will be driven by twin screws, and a 
speed of 16 knots an hour is estimated. 

The Italian navy also includes six line-of-battle cruisers 
of about the same size, armed with 10-, 12- and 18-inch 
Armstrong guns; the largest being the Principe Amadeo, 
of 5,780 tons displacement, and costing $1,238,900. There 
are several others of the coast-defender and station- 
service classes, of smaller size, making in all 18 armored 
vessels built or building, having a total tonnage of about 
94,000. 

The Russians have not been behind in the race for 
armored war-ships, and they have followed the English 
models in several instances ; but an originality was devel- 
oped in the construction of the circular ironclads, which 
were called Popoffkas, after their inventor, Admiral Popoff. 
There are two of these, the Novgorod and the Admiral 
Popoff, the former being 101 feet in diameter, and the latter 
121; drawing respectively 13 and 12 feet of water. They 
were built for service in shallow water, and near the land. 
Each has six screws, three each side of the rudder, and the 
armament consists of two 28-ton guns in the Novgorod, and 
two 40-ton guns and four smaller guns in the Popoff—all 
breech-loading. The large guns are in a central fixed turret, 
and fired en barbette. 

Although in the late Russo-Turkish war the Turks were 
very unfortunate in their naval combats, not having won a 
single victory on the water, the fact nevertheless remains 
that Turkey possesses a powerful armored navy, consisting 
of no less than twenty ships, with an aggregate tonnage of 
40,000. These ships are, for the greater part, of English 
build, of modern type, furnished with Armstrong guns, 
engineered by Englishmen, and their principal officer, 
Hobart Pasha, was formerly an officer in the British Navy. 

The last vessels built for Turkey by England, were the 
Memdoohiyeh, Mesoodiyeh (built at the Thames Iron Works), 
Burdj Sheref and Peyk Sheref (built by Messrs. Samuda 
Brothers). The Mesoodiyeh was completed and delivered 





to the Sultan in 1876, but the other three were detained in 
England at the breaking out of the Russo-Turkish war, and 
have since been purchased by the British Government, and 
renamed Stiperb, Orion and Belieisie. 

The Mesoodiyeh is a full-rigged frigate ot the broadside 
central battery type, with hull of the cellular construction, 
containing, in all, 82 water-tight compartments. She is 
333 feet long, 59 feet in breadth, and 8,994 tons displace- 
ment. The battery is 153 feet in length, and the armor 
plating on the sides is 12 inches thick, backed by the samc 
thickness of East India teak. The armament was furnishea 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co., and consists of twelve 18- 
ton guns on the gun-deck, two 6}-ton guns on the upper 
deck forward, and one of the same calibre aft ; being, as is 
readily seen, a very formidable battery. 

The Burdj Sheref and Peyk Sheref are twin-screw, central 
battery, armored corvettes, 245 feet in length, 52 feet beam, 
19 feet 3 inches draught of water, and 4,700 tons displace- 
ment each. The armament of each consists of four 25-ton 
Armstrong guns, so arranged as to command an all-around 
fire, and when firing in broadside to concentrate their fire 
within sixty yards of the vessel’s side. At a trial of the 
Peyk Sheref, it was found that she was satisfactory in every 
particular, and she answered her helm so readily that, with 
engines going at full speed, she made an entire circle in 
three minutes and thirty seconds, and with a diameter of 
420 yards. The English Navy received two very powerful 
offensive and defensive additions when these two ships were 
purchased for it. 

During the recent war, tne Turkish fleet on the Danube 
consisted of a flotilla of five armored gunboats, the Feth-el- 
Islam (Moslem Victory), Burdj-i-delan (Heart-piercer), Semen- 
driyeh, Iscodra and Podgoritza, the last three being named 
after places in the Turkish Empire. Each of these carried 
two 80-pounder Armstrong guns. In addition to these, 
there were two of more recent construction, and more 
formidable qualities, the Hizber (Lion and Saiffee (Sword). 
These two carried each two 80-pounder Krupp guns, in a 
revolving turret on the upper deck. There were also two 
large seagoing Monitors, the Latif-i-djelit and Hafiz-i-Rah- 
man, which were sent up the river on the declaration of 
war, During the conflict, the Latif-i-djelit was the first 
destroyed—by accident, the Turks aver; by artillery fire, 
the Russians assert—the Suiffee was destroyed by torpedoes, 
and the Jscodra and Podgoritza fell into Russian hands on 
the taking of Nicopolis. 

The trouble with the Turkish Navy was, that the sailors 
and officers, with the single exception of Hobart Pasha, 
were notoriously inefficient. 

Little Holland, apt to be overlooked when the great Pow- 
ers of Europe are under consideration, possesses an iron- 
clad navy of considerable strength, comprising, in all, 
twenty-three armored vessels. Of these the Prins Hendrik 
der Nederlanden is the most powerful, being a double-turret 
and ram-bow, seagoing Monitor, with an armament of four 
9-inch Armstrong guns ; followed closely by the Koning 
der Nederlanden, a single-turret, ram-bow, seagoing Moni- 
tor, with four 11-inch and four 4}-inch Krupp guns. The 
first was built by Laird Brothers, in England, and is of the 
type of the British Monarch; the latter was built at 
Amsterdam. 

For coast defense Holland is provided with nineteen 
Monitors, the most powerful of which are the Buffel and 
Guinea, of 2,190 tons displacement each, 205 feet long 
between perpendiculars, 15} feet draught of water, and an 
armament of two 12-ton Armstrong guns in a single turret 
and four 30-pounders on deck, One of these was built at 
Glasgow, the other at Amsterdam. Next in importance 
come the Schorpioen and Stier, both built in France, These 
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burg is exactly the same. The 
river - Monitors, Maros and 
Ieitha, are single - turreted, 
carrying two 6-inch Krupp 
guns each in the turret. The 
great fault of the Austrian 
naval ships is that most of 
them have wooden hulls, over 
which the armor-plating is 
laid. All the newly built ones, 
however, have iron or steel 
hulls. 

Spain has two powerful iron- 
clad frigates, the Numancia 
and Vitoria, both being of the 
broadside battery with ram- 

- . ' , bow type. The Numancia is 
Se nee = = armed with six 18-ton, three 
THE BRITISH ARMORED TURRET-RAM “ HOTSPUR.” 9-ton and sixteen 7-ton guns, 





have single turrets, ram-bows, 
and are armed with two 9-inch 
Armstrong guns each. 

The ironclad navy of Aus- 
tria, though small, is power- 
ful. It includes ten line-of- 
battle cruisers, partly broadside 
and partly central batteries, 
and seven Monitors and coast- 
defenders. The coast-line of 
Austria is so small that a com- 
paratively small navy is re- 
quired. The strongest Aus- 
trian ironclad is the Tegethoff, 
which is a broadside central 
battery of 7,390 tons displace- 
ment, having an immersed 
midship - section of 1,301 
square feet. Her armament 
consists of six 11-inch Krupp 
guns. The Cusiozza is about 
the same, carrying eight 10- 
inch Krupp guns in a central 
battery. The Erzhog Ferdi- 
nand Maz is a broadside bat- 
tery with fourteen 8}-inch _ 
Krupp guns, and the Haps- THE GERMAN IRONCLAD “ KING WILLIAM,” 











all Armstrong rifles. The 
Vittoria carries four 12-ton, 
three 9-ton and twelve 7-ton 
Armstrong rifles. There is 
only one turret-ship in the 
Spanish navy—the Puigcerda. 
This is a small Monitor, carry- 
ing only three guns. 
In addition to these nations, 
Denmark, Sweden, Japan, 
China, Norway and Portugal 
have all constructed armored 
vessels, but none of these 
countries have developed any 
new types, but only followed 
already existing models. 
Brazil built one powerful 
ship, the Independencia, which 
was subsequently purchased 
a seceieenapeeiatiiaedinenas fm by England, her name being 
THE BRITISH TWIN-SCREW TURRET-BHIP “ CAPTAIN.” changed to the Neptune. The 
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construction of an armored navy 
for Japan has been going on un- 
der the supervision of Mr. E. J. 
Reed, the designer of the Thun- 
derer and the Devastation. 

To sum up the facts relating 
to armored ships, it may be 
stated that the grand total of 
all the European armored vessels 
built from the commencement 
amounts in the aggregate to 
more than 1,060,500 tons, those 
of England alone aggregating 
340,000 tons and the cost up to 
January, 1878, considerably over 
$87,400,000. 

Excluding the floating bat- 
teries designed for harbar de- 
fense, and not for service on === = : — 
the ocean, and omitting smaller THE BRITISH TURRET-SHIP “‘ INFLEXIBLE.” 














this, but only to call attention to 
the fact. We have on tho lists 
very many vessels, and make a 
great show on paper, but the real 
strength is very small. Accord- 
= ing toa comparison made in 1873, 
=| our navy was, though nearly 
| equal to the English in the 
number of ships, about six times 
behind it in the number of guns 
carried, and about one-half be- 
hind France, though exceeding 
her in the number of ships. 
Turkey, with less than half the 
| number of ships, has more and 
larger guns, and so it goes. Re- 
cent reports have shown that 
sufficient money has been wasted 
4 in patching up and repairing old 
=| and useless vessels to add one 
- = . So | new and effective cruiser to our 
ee sae ee navy every year for the past ten 
LAUNCH OF THE GERMAN IRONCLAD FRIGATE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” years, 










craft for other purposes, thenum- = = 
ber of armored vessels now in : 
the European navies is: 


Tonnage. 
England...... 64 340,000 
BI ois 6 iesaaee 53 184,000 
ee 29 89,500 
re 18 94,000 
ee 20 40,000 
Germany .......... 17 ~=—73,000 
ree ~~ 
Bigs sistsaee Oe 
I iis < ses 0000040 il 
Denmark........... 7 
WWOGOMs ies ose sc sees 14 
Norway 4 
Portugal 1 
Ms osces esas 2 


The navy of the United States 
is behind that of all the other 
nations of the world; even the 
‘‘unspeakable Turk ” could drive 
us off the seas if he chose to do ; 


prot It is not the province of this THE GERMAN IRONCLAD “‘GROSSER KURFUERST” SUNK BY THE COLLISION BETWEEN GERMAN 
article to point out the cause of IRONCLADS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
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THE VAILED CANVAS. 


O, I can find no fault with it; no 
fault but one—it is too like her—too 
like, too near to life.” 

As Ernest Brandon said these 
words he drew a thick artist’s vail 
closely over a painting—his last and 
greatest triumph in art, on which, 
for some few minutes, he had been 
earnestly gazing. Gradually there 
stole over the painter’s features an 

~) expression which few—no one, per- 
m haps, save one—had ever seen there ; 

gradually there gathered over those 
features a look of wondrous tender- 
ness, an expression of intense, sad 
interest; his eye seemed at one 
time to be fixed on the canvas, as though it were not a 
mere presentment, but the living reality, which he beheld ; 
and then, in another moment, the gaze grew absent and 
dreamy, as though striving to reach through some dim 
haze, to recall from the precincts of another world the 
breathing image of her whose beauty he had limned. And 
then, at length, in a voice in the tones of which seemed to 
mingle the memories of love and the torture of despair, he 
hoarsely whispered these words, and shrouded suddenly 
his painting : 

**No fault with it—no, none.” 

One more touch of the brush—one additional atom of 
color, however skillfully applied, however insignificant in 
its result—must have marred its perfection. No, the task 
had been carried ont triumphantly, perfectly—so per- 
fectly that no living eyes could have beamed with more 
tenderness, with a deeper light within them, than those 
whose violet was but the subtle creation of Brandon’s 
memory-guided hand. So perfectly that, in truth, the 
white pensiveness of the brow was real enough to have 
haunted one’s dreams. So perfectly that one wondered 
whether the faint pink flush of the girlish cheeks, the 
blood in the beautiful lips, were indeed but a few touches 
of color fixed upon that canvas by a master’s cunning 
hand. So perfectly that one could only find its crowning 
merit in that in which its creator found its one sad fault— 
“‘it was too like,” you said to yourself—‘‘ too like, too 
near to life !” 

But Ernest Brandon drew the vail over the canvas, and, 
overpowered by some emotion whose gathering strength 
he strove in vain to resist, sank down in a chair at the 
easel’s side. He was so near the banks of the magic Arno 
that he could have heard the voices from the gay occu- 
pants of the gondolas gliding along its surface, and the 
sweet, weird music of its beautiful waters, and the carols 
of a thousand birds, whose songs floated far and away 
over the haunted city ; so near the Cathedral of the Santa 
Croce that he could almost have beheld the gray vaults 
where Galileo and Angelo lay in their long sleep, and have 
trawn inspiration from the fragrance of the gentle flowers 
that bloomed ever over them ; for Brandon, though Eng- 
lish by birth and instincts, had not lived in that land of 
matchless skies and waters without having acquired some- 
what of its poetic taste. 

And now the day had come when alike the artist-hand 
and the memory that had never failed it had found, at last, 
their reward in the completion of one of the most exquisite 
portraits Florence has ever given to the world. Sketch 
after sketch had been drawn, and then thrown angrily 
aside ; color after color had been in turn essayed ; tint 
after tint been given to the canvas, only to be despairingly 








cast into the flames at last. Days of toil had died into 
sleepless nights, and these nights had been again awakened 
to anxious days ; until at length the painter, laying down 
his brush and looking on the result of all this, could find 
no fault with it—no fault but one—it was too like, too 
near to life ! 

Let us for a moment, in imagination, remove the vail 
from the newly finished picture, and glance at the face 
whose resemblance to life was to the artist so fearfully 
close. It is very fair to look upon, for it is the face of a 
young girl, and the cheeks are faintly pink in their round- 
ness; the head, a marvel of shapely beauty; the young 
lips warm, without being sensuous; the white forehead 
not too high for beauty; the girlish brow instinct with 
truth; while long, streaming clouds of sunny hair fall 
carelessly over and about the throat and neck, shedding a 
reflected softness around the crowning glory of all—the 
tender violet eyes. ‘‘ Violet eyes ’—yes ; for no violets in 
their blue, soft loveliness were ever more tender than those 
wondrous eyes of hers. We may speak of them without 
fear of flattery, now, for they are still and closed; or, if 
they yet beam with all their old soul-like brightness, it is 
in another land than ours, and on other faces than those 
we see. 

It was now four years since Ernest Brandon, after study- 
ing in the best rooms of London and the gay capital of 
France, took up his abode in Florence ; imagining that 
city to be, above all others, the one where he might best 
perfect himself in the profession which, as much from 
fancy as from natural aptitude, he had chosen. 

Fond, from boyhood, of society, while pursuing in Italy 
his loved art he did not neglect to avail himself of the 
many invitations which his introductory letters and his 
newly formed acquaintances with his brother-students were 
the means of affording tohim. Only twenty-three years 
of age, prepossessing—almost handsome—in his appear- 
ance, refined, cultivated in his tastes, and of a nature as 
amiable as brave, no wonder that the young artist was a 
favorite in society. For his brother-students, his impas- 
sioned devotion to his art and his genial, companionable 
nature had an irresistible attraction, and amongst them 
his position was soon secure. 

Almost at the same time that Brandon settled down in 
his villa near the Arno, student friends of his began to 
grow loud in the praise of a young lady, who, with her 
father, a widower, had recently arrived in Florence, with 
the idea of making that city their future home. Charles 
Mordaunt’s repeated misfortunes as an English merchant 
had wearied him alike of business life and of the scenes of 
their occurrence ; his only son, a soldier, was in far India 
with his regiment; and so, widowed, and weary of the 
turmoil of business, he, in company with his Evelyn, his 
other child, had taken up his abode in the ‘‘ magic land.” 
His only means of support was an annuity; but this 
income, thongh comparatively small, was, with economy, 
sufficient to maintain his household in comfort, and in 
some degree of elegance and taste. 

The Mordaunts, from very necessity, mingled but spar- 
ingly in Italian society. It was at the house of a Parisian 
gentleman, celebrated as an art connoisseur, a mutual 
friend of Ernest’s and the Mordaunts’, that the artist-stu- 
dent met Evelyn. She was then eighteen, and—uncon- 
sciously, as it seemed, to herself—the possessor of a beauty 
which was only rivaled by the gentleness of her disposi- 
tion. o 

Within a few months, when gay Florence spoke of the 
grace and beauty of Miss Mordaunt, it was not without 
mention of young Brandon’s name, for the artist’s feeling 
for his fair countrywoman—from the first, one of the warm-. 
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est interest—speedily became that of true, manly love. 
Evelyn, artless, and with all a woman’s instinct, felt the 
truth and earnestness of the artist’s little-disguised hom- 
age, and when he spoke to her of passion, the violet eyes 
looked up to him all love and tenderness. But for the 
thousandth time it was to be proved that love’s course 
glides not smoothly, 

At one of the many dances given by the students, a 
Parisian lady, Mademoiselle Annette Tournaire, met Ernest. 
A lady by birth and education, Mademoiselle Tournaire 
was by birth a coquette, and, admiring the young painter 
—never staying or daring to think how greatly—she deter- 
mined that, at least, he too should wear her chains. 
Brandon was no coxcomb ; and, independently of his pre- 
sent fealty, of too straightforward a nature to perceive how 
soft and silken were the meshes the French girl would 
have woven—oh, so fondly—for him. Fondly—for co- 
quette though she was, Mademoiselle Tournaire’s whole 
soul was for a time absorbed in her love for the student. 
But whispers went abroad, unaided, God knew, by any 
act of Brandon’s. They hissed along the air, until, ser- 
pent-like, they coiled themselves around the quiet hearth 
where Evelyn Mordaunt sat dreaming herfond dream. To 
the fair Frenchwoman, Brandon was all courteousness ; 
there was more freedom, perhaps, in his chat with her than 
with other women. He could not but perceive her pur- 
pose—he was amused, not flattered. Not one thought that 
should have been his betrothed’s ever rose in his breast for 
her. Never was knighte more loyal to ladye than was 
Ernest to the beautiful Evelyn. 

Weeks went on, and one day a louder whisper came to 
his fiancée’s ears—came cruelly, and fell on her like a blow 
struck in the dark! Had Evelyn been a high-spirited 
woman she would have done battle right bravely for her 
lord ; she was only a gentle, motherless girl, and the whis- 
per came, and she felt a cold, death-like chill come over 
her, as though that minute her life had been taken away 
from. her. 

When she and Brandon met, a few hours later, she did 
not speak of it ; but when he would have pressed her to 
his heart and left his kiss on her lips, she started back 
from him, as though the embrace would have killed her. 

‘‘No, no, my 1—— Mr. Brandon !” she said ; ‘‘I have 
borne it too long ; you were all earth to me—you knew it, 
and you might have spared me !” 

She broke down here, for the tears would come on, 
though she would have given worlds to have kept them 
back ; and Brandon—loyal as he was—would have kissed 
them away, but she shrank shiveringly away from him. 

‘* Evelyn,” he said, ‘‘what is this ?—one of us must be 
mad! Who has dared to—— Hear me, Evelyn! No 
man ever loved woman more faithfully than I love you— 
have loved you !” 

** You loved me!” she broke in, passionately, and in a 
voice so stern that Brandon would not have known it for 
hers—‘‘ you loved me! When did you loveme? When 
you first saw me, perhaps ; but how long since? Tell her 
—tell Mademoiselle Tournaire how long. It is too late— 
too late for me to learn !” 

She stepped back. He tried to take her hand, to speak 
to her—to fold her to his heart; beseeched her that he 
might be heard—nay, he would be. But, before he could 
speak two words, she turned upon him with fierce, angry 
eyes. Once more those eyes for an instant looked in his 
face with the old, full tenderness; she caught his hand, 
and pressed it passionately to her lips; then, before he 
could detain her, sho was gone from him, and the artist 
was alone ! 

Before one month was over, Charles Mordaunt and his 





daughter had left the city, and the priest had pronounced 
Annette Tournaire and Ernest Brandon man and wife. 
But strange stories went abroad among the artists and in 
the society of Florence. It was whispered that the Eng- 
lish student drank hard and persistently. It was hinted 
that his wife had wearied of her lord, or he of her; that 
her love, chilled by his coldness and wounded by his 
habits, had transferred itself to other and more apprecia- 
tive objects. 

All Florence knew the story of the artist’s betrothal to 
Evelyn. A few of his more intimate associates guessed 
at the causes of his present conduct. Never but once was 
any bold enough to speak to him of her, and he who did 
so, close friend of Ernest’s though he was, a moment after- 
ward cursed himself for having spoken the words. For, 
sitting with his fellow-students, years after, Ralf Deving- 
ton used to tell of the hard look that came over Brandon’s 
proud face, as he turned and strode angrily away. 

The Frenchwoman and the artist were soon separated. 
A few weeks afterward, Annette, in company with her 
latest lover, found a home on one of the Sicilian Isles. 
Brandon did not follow them. He heard naught of them 
for a year, when, indirectly, news came of the death of 
Annette. 

Despite intervals of dissipation and excess, there was 
one thing in Ernest’s strange, sad life, to which he clung, 
at which he toiled hard—his faithful mistress, his faithful, 
beloved Art. ‘‘ She, at least (he would say), is true to me ; 
she cares not to lure me on, nor heeds every breath that 
whispers against me. There isno power strong or charmed 
enough to draw me away from her, nor her from me !” 

And so, in his sober moments, early and late, the pale, 
proud face might be seen leaning over the easel ; at one 
moment the gaze was fixed on the canvas; the next, the 
brush was in the hand, working out the subtleties of his 
fancy. 

One night—a year before the period at which our story 
commences—a wild night, when the wine had been spilled 
over the rich carpets ; when the siren voices were stilled 
from very weariness ; when student had vied with student 
in the miserable glory of a midnight orgie—a note was 
placed in Brandon’s hand. It was from Evelyn Mordaunt, 
and it told him she was dying. It besought him, by many 
memories of earlier years, by tears of long remorse, to 
visit her before she left this life for ever. It was dated 
‘* Paris,” 

In the confusion of a brain which might well have been 
on fire, Ernest reached Dovington’s side, called for some 
brandy, which he drank greedily, and the two men, with- 
out explanation, left the salon together. 

If there were any one who could remember Brandon’s 
face as he left that room, I know that it must have haunted. 
their dreams ; for the wild sadness of it was unutterable. 

Brandon started for Paris that night. He never saw Eve- 
lyn alive. All he could remember for weeks was, that he 
drew near the little, darkened chamber, and entered it with 
a desperate coolness which excitement when it is nigh to 
madness sometimes gives to men ; he saw tears on strange 
cheeks, and heard the sobs and whispers of voices that he 
did not recognize; he took a dead woman’s wan, cold 
hand in his, and showered kisses on lips and cheek and 
brow, that never felt his pressure—mad kisses, that might 
almost have waked death itself; and then, rushing out of 
the room, and leaving the house, found himself in one of 
the streets of Paris. 

But we must return to the time when we left Brandon 
in his chair in the little studio on the Arno’s banks. 
Worn ont. both from actual work and excitement. he was 
soon sleeping. 
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THE RUSSIAN CIRCULAR IRONCLAD “ NOVGOROD.” 


What does the painter see, as 
his face, changing from its hab- 
itual worn expression, lights up 
in some fancy of his sleep ? 
He sees a little house not far 
from where he is reposing, and 
flowers that are bright and 
blooming around it. He sees 
a face that is known well—too 
well to him, for it is never 
absent from his thoughts—a 
face with pure white brows and 
cheeks of gentle color, and 
violet eyes that are almost lost 
in the wealth of golden hair 
that is streaming over them. It 
is a Summer’s day, he thinks, 
and the girl goes out among 
the roses and the heartsease, 
and gathers some of the fairest 
of them, and places them in 
his hand. 

He sees a face he can scarcely 
know as his—it is so fresh and 
proud and hopeful —looking 
into the beautiful eyes whose 





THE LAUNCH OF THE FRENCH IRONCLAD COASTGUARD RAM “‘ CERBERUS.”’ AT BREST, FRANCE, “ 








light is more to him than the 
glorious sun above him! He 
takes the young girl’s hand, 
and whispers to her words so 
sweet that the violet eyes grow 
more lovely still as she hears 
them. And those eyes answer 
him in a language more wel- 
come than words; and he 
draws her to him—to his heart, 
he thinks, for ever ! 

He sees a quiet home near 
the water’s side, where he sits 
working at his art; his toil 
broken at times by a step which 
steals so lightly to his side; 
and white, fond arms wind 
themselves so lovingly around 
him! He hears a child’s voice 
which has all its mother’s mu- 
sic, and whose eyes are hers! 
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And then, as he dreams on, his 
face grows troubled ; and now it 
loses its sunshine. He sees a 
face, beautiful, perchance, as 
the other one. He sees a little 
church, and two pass out from 
it, and he is one ; but as they 
pass on, there are no flowers 
strewn around their path, and 
the love in those eyes is not the 
love that spoke in the violet 
ones in that Summer-garden, 
days ago! 

He sees tha? new face tire 
and cloud, and he wonders 
where was its beauty and 
charm. And now his face 
changes, and lights up again ; 
but with no joy—with.a wild 
mockery of mirth on.it that is 
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sadder than any tears. And then he grows still as death ; 
and in another moment he starts up, wildly. He sees a 
darkened chamber, and unknown faces there, and strangers 
weeping over her who is dearer to him, dead as she lies 
there, than all the beauty of the world! He sees all this. 
Madly he stretches out his arms as though to embrace 
her ; and this time his sleep has end. 

And all the while the birds fill the air with music ; all 
the while the sunlight, deeper and redder now, plays 
about the room, and lights the canvas-faces on its walls ; 
all the while the perfume of the many flowers steals with 
the Summer 
air into his 
studio, and 
the voices 
from the gon- 
dolas are as 
gay as ever. 

When the 
artist awoke, 
the afternoon 
was growing 
late, and a 
grand Italian 
sunset was 
dying its slow 
death over the 
river. There 
was bird - mu- 
sic still, but it 
was subdued ; 
there were 
sun-shadows 
still slanting 
into his room, 
but they were 
soft and fitful, 
and cast only 
a dim light on 
his compan- 
ions—the 
painted crea- 
tions of his 
fancy. 

The artist 
threw the 
window wide 
open, and, 
lighting the 
ever-compan- 
ionable meer- 
schaum, he 
looked out on 
the scene be- 
fore him. He 
leaned out of 
the window, 
seemingly lost in a reverie. For some moments he con- 
tinued smoking, watching moodily the sinking sun, and 
wondering how long it would be before he could paint its 
mellow glory worthily. 

Wondering thus, and watching the faint, scented clouds 
from his meerschaum form their rings and curls of gray, 
and vanish in the distance ; seeing, perhaps, through all, 
the face of his lost love looking out to him from a land so 
far that he dared not think where it might be! This 
reverie was broken, at length, by a tap at the door. 

«Come in, come in,” the artist said ; and a boy, his sole 
attendant, presented himself, 
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‘*A gentleman, who would see the studio, is waiting 
without,” the boy said, in answer to Ernest’s inquiring 
look. 

‘* The signor is a stranger ?” 

+¢' Yes,” 

‘‘ Ask the signor to be good enough to step within at 
once. Rather late in the day to examine paintings,” added 
the artist, to himself, as the boy left the room. 

The door was closed, and in another moment the 
stranger was ushered in. 

Brandon bowed courteously as.his visitor entered, and 
the salute 
was some- 
what stiffly 
returned. 

The visitor 
was a man of 
middle _ stat- 
ure, of prob- 
ably some 
thirty years 
of age, lithe, 
well-built, 
with a face 
whose sun- 
burnt cast and 
long, crisp 
brown beard 
seemed to give 
to the light, 
clear eyes and 
lower features 
a sternness 
which it was 
evident they 
had not ori- 


ginally _pos- 
sessed. 
** Be seated, 


signor,” said 
the artist. 
“You have 
chosen, I fear, 
a somewhat 
unfavorable 
hour for your 
visit.” 

‘**T fear so,” 
was the reply. 
**You are Mr. 
Ernest Bran- 
don, I believe, 
or I have been 
misdirected ?”’ 

‘“*My name 
is Ernest 
Brandon, sir,” 
answered the artist. ‘I perceive that I have the pleasure 
of addressing a countryman ; may I inquire his name ?” 

‘‘You are correct, sir,” replied the visitor ; ‘‘my name 
is Wentwood—Captain Wentwood, at your service. I 
must apologize for the lateness of my visit ; but perhaps, 
after all, it is scarcely my fault. Iam anxious, Mr. Bran- 
don, to secure two or three of your productions. There 
is, I imagine, still light enough for me to look over them.” 

The captain rose as he said this, and came toward the 
open window, against which Brandon was now leaning ; 
and the artist gave a more critical glance at the features of 
his visitor. 
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“Something in that face I have seen,” thought he. 
Like most of his craft, Ernest was somewhat of a physi- 
ognomist. ‘Something there I have seen—not this, but 
@ face like it ; faney, perhaps.” 

Wentwood looked a moment from the window, on the 
beautiful river, the sunlight, almost lost now, slanting 
through the trees and leaving traces of its image on the 
still surface. 

** A charming spot you have chosen for your studio, Mr. 
Brandon,” he said—‘‘ a spot where a man might paint and 
dream, dream and paint, hour after hour—perhaps dream 
more than he could paint.” 

‘**Perhaps,” answered the artist, slowly and thought- 
fully ; then he continued, with a half-smile : ‘‘ Occasional 
visitors to our city, Captain Wentwood, are apt to clothe 
it with a romance which, perhaps, it scarcely possesses for 
those who are its constant residents. We know its beauty, 
and, most unfortunately for us and our art, we who should 
cling to and hold it most let this romance slip from us, 
You may not think it, but perhaps, after all, there is more 
prose than poetry in our existence.” 

Brandon spoke lightly, but how surely at that moment 
did his inner thoughts belie his words! For, as Went- 
wood made his remark, the dead, cold face was more 
clearly before him than it had ever been in his feverish 
dreams. ‘‘‘Dream more than he could paint,’” he 
thought to himself. ‘‘ Oh, if he had known her, he would 
have known that the brush can paint more than the heart 
can dream! My colors and my canvas can bring her back 
again to life; my heart, my hopes—never ! never !” 

‘*Mr. Brandon,” said the stranger—as he spoke, draw- 
ing aside from the far window a curtain, which had hin- 
dered the entrance of what light still remained, ‘‘ We lose 
time ; the day grows late. I had better look around me 
at once. You will wonder at my visiting you so late in 
the day, but I ‘only arrived from Paris an hour or 80 ago, 
and asI purpose leaving here again for that city at day- 
break to-morrow, I could not well choose my time. I have 
always been somewlhal hasty in my movements.” 

He strolled to the end of the room, the artist with him. 
He paused before a little picture in the corner. It was a 
singular subject, ably but curiously treated: an Alpine 
scene, with the figures of two herdsmen’s dogs fighting 
near a body partially visible, partially covered by the 
snow. A great, noble St. Bernard animal, evidently dis- 
gusted with this warfare, is commencing impatiently to dig 
away the snow from the body. Wentworth made some 
remark to the artist, and passed on to the next. A café, 
a group of half-inebriated students, a few fair Meenades, 
one with her disheveled hair falling on the table on which 
she is resting her head ; one student, prominent amongst 
his fellows, with one hand passed over his brow, holds in 
the other some message or letter, which he appears en- 
deavoring to decipher. A curious scene, bold even to 
roughness in its treatment ; but then the early daylight— 
breaking, struggling fitfully into the room, and throwing 
its fresh beams over the pallid faces—is marvelously done. 

“You are no dreamer, it appears,” remarked Went- 
worth to the artist ; ‘‘ there is life in all this.” 

“Yes, yes, life enough,” answered Brandon, carelessly ; 
and he added, in a tone only heosd by himself, ‘and 
death, too—rigid, wan death !” . 

The captain fancied this painting, m selected it as one 
he would purchase. They passed around the room. A 
portrait of Rossini—a copy from the one in Venice ; an- 
other of Galileo, and a third of Raphael’s Dream, from the 
grand, old picture. They had no interest for the soldier. 
He continued toward the centre of the room. There stood 
the easel, with the vailed picture resting on it. 





‘This one ?” inquired he of the artist, 

“Is an unfinished work, or, rather, its colors are scarcely 
dry,” replied Brandon. 

Wentwood bowed, and looked around him again; + 
dance of Venetian women; Florence at sunset, with tha 
gold of the dying light cast over the river and tinting tho 
flowers on its banks; Napoleon at Elba; an unfinished 
portrait of a Gitana. 

“Your genius seems comprehensive, Mr. 
observed the visitor. 

‘**Genius !” was the reply ; 
and a great deal of toil.” 

‘*Have you no more portraits ?” queried Wentwood. 

“TI think, sir, you have made the acquaintance of all 
my faces. My studio,” Brandon added, with a dry smile, 
‘is scarcely very comprehensive, even if, as you say, my 
genius be.” 

The visitor, without remark, passed to the other end of 
the room, examining once more, as well as the dusk would 
allow, picture after picture. 

Brandon, re-filling and lighting his pipe, took up his 
old position at the window. The captain, apparently dis- 
satisfied with the result of his second survey, returned to 
the captain’s side. 

“* If not too great a favor,” said he, *‘ might I ask to ba 
allowed a glimpse of the work lying on your easel ?” 

“‘Scarcely a favor,” Captain Wentwood,” returned the 
artist, glancing once more somewhat intently at the 
speaker ; “‘ and yet,” he added, ‘‘a-request I seldom accede 
to; but you are leaving, I know, to-morrow, and I would 
not wish to be lacking in even more than the ordinary 
courtesies of my profession.” 

Approaching his easel, he drew from his latest picture 
the vail which had closely shrouded it. The soldier stood 
back a pace or so. Something came from his lips; the 
artist never heard the words, but he saw the workings of 
the stern mouth, and then for the first time a suspicion 
crossed his mind. 

‘*A creation—a mere fancy, I suppose ?” said the cap- 
tain, interrogatively. 

** Yes,” answered Ernest, carelessly, at the same time 
looking his visitor full in the eyes. ‘‘ Yes—a fancy. You 
say how we artists ‘paint and dream, dream and paint.” 

For a moment or two Wentwood seemed to be strug- 
gling with himself, as he gazed on the uncovered face in 
all its beauty ; then he said : 

“You will dispose of that portrait, will you not? I 
fancy it more than all the others,” 

‘‘ Pardon me—that work I cannot sell,’ was Brandon’s 
answer. 

‘“You prize it so highly? Ah! then you dream for 
yourself, as well as for others, at times ?” 

‘Yes, at times ; and that is a dream with which I can- 
not part.” 

‘TI will give you any price for that fancy—anything you 
name,” urged Wentwood. 

“Do not press me,” was the artist’s answer. ‘ Fancy 
as it is, dream as it is, I would not part with it. No, no!” 

‘“« And shall I tell you why, Ernest Brandon ?” cried the 
other, a sudden fierceness of manner reflecting itself in the 
anger of his eyes—‘‘shall I tell you why? Because all 
the colors, of the world—all the tints whose richness ever 
gave fruition to your dreams—could never bring back one 
ray of light to those eyes, or pulsation to the soul that 
looks out of them! Because, sorcerer though you were, 
you could not conjure back one drop of blood to her lips 
that would not be a lie, nor limn upon that canvas mouth 
of hers one smile that would not be a cruel mockery ! 
Basta! I lose myself to you, talking thus. I am brother 
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**some slight taste, perhaps, 
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to that dead girl, whose image you of all mtn pretend to 
hold so sacred. Do you know why I came here ? I came, 
not to do you harm willingly—no, not willingly, for I am 
calmer than I was—I came to take that picture away with 
me, or fo kill you !” 

The artist, his sad lips set sternly together, met coldly 
the fierce eyes that were fixed upon him. 

“You are mad,” he said. ‘‘ Do you think that this fruit 
of so many weary days and sleepless nights was wrought 
to go into your hands ? This beautiful face, whose every 
feature, assuming living shape again in my memory, 
seemed to haunt and thrill me as I conjured it, till it nearly 
turned me mad—you think this may be yours? Iam no 
coward. This dream, this picture, goes not away from 
me ; or, if it does, my life goes with it—my life, my sad 
life, goes with it !” 

‘“* Your sad life!” cried the other, mockingly. ‘But 

why should I waste more words on you! You killed her— 
you could do no more !” 
' “You lie!” cried the artist, fiercely ; and he sprang up 
between Wentwood and his cherished work. ‘I stand 
here before God and the bright image of my dead love, 
and I tell you you lie!” 

Wentwood sprang upon him like a tiger ; a struggle, 
terrible and deathlike, followed. _The two men were on 
the ground together, and Wentwood, contriving by a sud- 
den wrench to disengage one of his hands, grasped a pistol 
which he carried about his person. 

Quick as thought the artist wrenched it from the soldier’s 
grasp, and threw it from him. The struggle now contin- 
ued with renewed fierceness. The artist was fast gaining 
ground, when suddenly his face grew ashen pale ; his hold 
on Wentwood loosened, when the latter, in his madness, 
snatched up the pistol and discharged it. 

The mad, coward shot went home. In another instant 
the warm red blood was flowing fast. 

A moment later a noise of a hurried step might have 
been heard, and Wentwood, throwing aside a lad who 
met him in his passage to the door, was free of the house, 
and in the darkening streets of Florence. 

An alarm was quickly given. A moment later the artist’s 
poor attendant, bruised from his fall and pale with terror, 
entered his master’s room in company with some officers. 
They found the artist lying dead against the easel. A pic- 
ture stained with blood was at his side ; it was the paint- 
ing of the beautiful face—the dream he would not part 
with but with life. ; 

Four hours later, Walter Mordaunt, captain in the 
Thirteenth Regiment of Cavalry, but then on furlough 
from India, was arrested for the murder of Ernest Brandon, 
artist, of Florence. 

And there in that room the body of the dead man lay— 
in the little studio near the Arno’s banks. And under 
that room, and under the Summer flowers and trees, under 
the soft white moonlight just waking on the city, the 
waters of that magic river rippled and laughed along. But 
the artist never heard them ; for there the weary brain 
and hand lay in their long, changeless sleep—there the 
murdered man lay, with his dead love’s face beside him. 














HUNTING THE MUSK OX. 


Tue cattle and buffaloes of the Eastern Continent are 
represented in America by the bison, now rapidly vanishing, 
and by the musk ox of the north. 

The latter animal ranges through the country of the 
Esquimaux, who call it Oomingnoak. It is rarely seen 
south of the sixty-first degree of north latitude, and, formed 
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by nature to live amid ice and snow, it has been found ever 
as high up as the seventy-fifth. It seems to be a large 
beast, but is comparatively small ; the long, yellow-brown, 
woolly hair falling to the ground in all directions, giving it 
a deceptive appearance of size and bulk. 

Hunting the musk ox is exciting sport, as it is fleet and 
active, and moves with great rapidity over the rocky and 
precipitous ground where nature has placed it. Living 
amid storms and lightning, it does not regard the sound or 
flash of firearms, unless it sees the hunter, and on him at 
times it will turn with the utmost fierceness. Then its 
large horns, which make a kind of helmet on the top of the 
head, sweeping down to form a hook, are used with vigor 
and effect. 

In a recent German expedition, Dr. Copeland, with 
Messrs. Sengstake and Wagner, one morning seeing two 
bulls and a cow near the camp, endeavored to approach 
them, but the animals scented them and were lost in the 
rocks before they could get a shot. They pushed on, 
hoping to overtake them in some ravine, and came upon 
them scaling a precipitous hillside covered with rolling 
stones. It was a sight to behold the ease with which they 
dashed on where a man would have found it difficult to 
walk. Their flight was, too, a protection, as it sent down 
such a shower of stones that the hunters could not venture 
up after them. 

A more stealthy approach next day enabled them to kill 
all, and lay in the coveted supply of fresh meat. Nor was 
this all. On their way back to the ship, one of the hunting 
party came Suddenly on a large bear, which they also 
dispatched. 

These four large animals could not be carried off at once. 
A squad of men and a sled from the ship soon arrived, and 
bore the game in triumph to the vessel, where they were 
received with hearty cheers. The flesh, though at certain 
periods of the year very strongly impregnated with musk, 
is generally fit for food, fat and well flavored. 








A CURIOUS COFFEE-HOUSE, 


OF all the queer ways by which men have immortalized 
their names, there are not many queerer than that by which 
a certain Mr. Lloyd appears to have done it, and to have 
done it most effectually. 

Little or nothing is known of this worthy, except that 
some time during the last century he kept a coffee-house in 
or near Abchurch Lane; and as he had the good-fortune 
to be largely patronized by shipowners and captains, 
“‘Lloyd’s Coffee-house,” or the abbreviated ‘ Lloyd’s,” 
came in course of time to be the recognized rendezvous for 
all who were in any way interested in shipping matters. 

Mr. Lloyd died, nobody knows exactly when, and his 
coftee-house has long since disappeared ; but his name still 
shines out in letters of brass at the eastern end of the Royal 
Exchange, and is familiarly known in the uttermost ends 
of the earth. The association which originated beneath 
his roof has developed into an organization having its 
agents and representatives in every seaport of any preten- 
sions throughout the world, and has acquired such import- 
ance that the advantages to be derived from an official 
connection with it are found to be a sufficient inducement 
to undertake its agency, without any other remuneration 
whatever. 

So curiously has the name of.the lucky coffee-house 
keeper come to be identified with shipping interests, that 
it has in many instances been adopted by various Conti- 
nental associations ; while it is said that there are still 
people who believe that he is the great potentate in 
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shipping matters, and who occasionally write to ‘‘ M. Lloyd, 
Londres.” 

There are at the present time two distinct associations 
known as Lloyd’s, both of them having their headquarters 
in London, and within a few yards of each other. 

The one with which the general public are, perhaps, most 
familiar, is that to which reference is made when a vessel 
is said to be Al at Lloyd’s. This association, named Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, and the offices of which are in White 
Lion Court, Cornhill, was founded in 1834, simply and 





solely ‘‘for the purpose of obtaining a faithful and accurate 
classification 
of the mer- 
cantile ship- 
ping of the 
United King- 
dom, and of 
the foreign | 
vessels trading 
thereto.” The 
original con- 
stitution of it 
has remained 
without ma- 
terial altera- 
tion till the 
present time. 
There is a 
committee for 
the general 
management 
of affairs; 
there is a sub- 
committee, ap- 
pointed by 
them, for the 
actual work 
of classifying 
ships; and 
there is alarge 
staff of sur- 
veyors, whose 
duty it is to 
inspect ves- 
sels, and to 
furnish the 
committee 
with such re- 
ports as will 
enable them to 
assign each a 
character. 

The details 
of this classi- 
fication would 
probably have 
but little 
interest for the general reader. It will be sufficient 
to state that the letters A, Ai, E, etc., which are appended 
to the names of ships, indicate the soundness and seawor- 
thiness of ths ships themselves, while the figures which 
follow the letters indicate the completeness and sufficiency 
of their equipment—their rigging, boats, anchors, etc. 
Thus, a vessel which is classed Al on Lloyd’s Register is not 
only a good, sound craft, but is thoroughly well-equipped. 
She stands in this class for a term of years, depending on 
the materials of which she is built, and the quality of the 
workmanship bestowed on her;.and from it she falls, in 
the usual course of things, into Class ‘‘A red,” for a period 
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of half or two-thirds of the time she stood in the highest 
rank. From this she goes into A‘; thence into E, and 
finally into Class I: When she is too old and cranky to be 
retained in this grade, Lloyd’s will have nothing further to 
do with her; she is an ‘‘unclassed” ship, and good for 
nothing but to be broken up. 

These registers are printed annually, and a copy sent to 
every person who shall have become a member of the 
society by paying in an annual subscription of three 
guineas, 

The original idea, in the institution of the system of 

c Lassification, 
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was to supply 
those who in- 
sured vessels 
with reliable 
al | | information 
th | respecting 
MISSING SHIPS their sea- 
roe worthiness, It 
very soon ap- 
peared, _how- 
ever, that to 
be classed high 
at Lloyd’s ad- 
ded materi- 
ally to the 
value of a 
ship ; and not 
only were 
owners found 
glad to avail 
themselves of 
these testimo- 
nials to char- 
acter for ves- 
sels already 
built, but they 
soon began to 
seek the su- 
pervision of 
their survey- 
ors during 
the progress 
of building. 
A ship whose 
soundness has 
been thus 
guaran ieed, 
| has a_ cross 
=| attached to its 
name on the 
: register, and 
; |} Ww ill fetch 
—— .| more money, 
and can like- 
wise be. in- 
sured at a lower rate, than a similar vessel without this 
distinction. 

The society was set on foot not with the view of making 
profit ; indeed, there is no proprietary body to appropriate 
it. But it was established merely for the sake of the infor- 
mation which it would be the means of affording ; and fees 
for surveying and members’ subscriptions were fixed at 
rates which it was expected would but safely cover all 
expenses. 

The importance of the work undertaken, however, proved 
to be far greater than had been anticipated. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the business done by the association 
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may be gained from the fact that in 1872 they had upon 
the books upward of 10,000 vessels. ‘The fee for a sur 
vey originally was ten guineas, but this was found to be 
far higher than necessary, and after a liberal increase 
in the salaries of their officers, this charge was reduced 
to five guineas. Subsequently, rates were still further 
modified. 

The other “Lloyd's” may be found on the first floor of 
the Royal Exchange. Going in by the eastern entrance of 
this building, the visitor will at once see the illustrious 
name shining down upon him over a doorway on the 
right. 

All day long busy throngs are hurrying in and out ; anda 
stranger is quite at liberty to pass in with the multitude, 
and mount the broad stone staircase that leads up into 
the central hall of the institution, which is shut in from 
the outer world only by a low wooden barrier with swing- 
ing doors, 

Near the head of the stairs are a couple of fine statues ; 
and a tablet in the wall records the bold and disinterested 
action of the Times newspaper in exposing a gigantic con- 
spiracy of rogues in 1841. The most conspicuous object, 
however, is a very imposing-looking individual in a gorge- 
ous scarlet robe, who guards the entrance, and with the 
lungs of a Stentor shouts out, above the din and confusion 
within, the name of any one of the throng who may happen 
to be wanted. 

Only the initiated may pass this barrier; but one may 
stand without and see pretty nearly all that is to be seen 
of this, the older of the two institutions known the wide 
world over as ‘‘ Lloyd’s”—an institution which has been 
described as ‘‘a spider stationed in the middle of a web 
covering the seas, and of which the shipwrecked vessels are 
the dead flies.” 

Standing without the barrier, one may see into a hand- 
some saloon, with a richly decorated ceiling, supported on 
a double row of pillars, and with walls adorned by the arms 
of the association—a golden ancher on a blue ground. The 
room contains two enormous ledgers, a self-registering 
barometer and an anemometer, which marks with a pencil, 
upon a sheet of paper, the force and direction of the wind 
at all hours of the day and night. There are still unmis- 
takable traces of the coffee-house period in the history of 
this institution. The floor, for instance, is occupied by 
four rows of tables, shut in from each other by little ma- 
hogany partitions, in the usual coffee-house fashion ; while, 
until a few years ago, the attendants in the room still 
answered to the name of * waiter.” 

It is a scene of great bustle and confusion, the room veing 
usually filled with a throng of people who buzz about appa- 
rently with the smallest possible reference to anything like 
business. It has been said, indeed, that those who come here 
appear to catch something of the turmoil and restlessness of 
the element with which their speculations havetodo. What- 
ever this fancy may be worth, it certainly is not the place 
in which one might expect to find men engaged in transac- 
tions that, more than almost any others, would seem to 
demand careful and deliberate consideration. Yet it is in 
this room that by far the greater part of British shipping 
insurances are effected, and the men sitting at these little 
inclosed tables are amongst the comparatively small num- 
ber of those who, so far as property is concerned, have any 
reason to lie awake at night and quake when winds are 
rough and seas stormy. On the whole, however, they do 
not look like men much given to quaking, and, although 
many of them are individually responsible for valuables at 
sea which, in amount, would probably far eclipse the treas- 
ures, the loss of which placed Antonio at the mercy of Shy- 
lock, the roughest of equinoctial gales does not seriously 





disturb the outward composure of the hard-headed ‘ under- 
writers’ of Lloyd's. 

The insurance of a ship, unlike that of a house or a life, 
is usually undertaken by a considerable number of men or 
firms individually. There are companies engaged in this 
line of business, but by far the greater part of it is effected 
with individual assurers or ‘‘ underwriters,” as they are 
termed. There appears to be no reason for this beyond 
the force of custom, which originated at a time when com- 
panies for this purpose were by law limited to two, the 
Royal Assurance and the London Assurance. The mo- 
nopoly was abolished in 1824, but the practice which had 
sprung up in consequence of it survived ; and at the pres- 
ent time, the greater part of‘ marine insurances in London 
are effected with the men who are to be iound seated at 
the tables in this large room at Lloyd's. 

A transaction in shipping assurance is usually carried on 
through a broker, by whom the premium to be offered is 
arranged with the owner or freighter of the vessel. This 
being determined on, he sets forth on a slip of paper the 
particulars of the risk—the name, class, and tonnage of 
the ship ; the port which she sails from, and that to which 
she is going ; the probable length of the voyage, the sum 
to be assured, the premium offered, ete. The slip is then 
sent into this large room at Lloyd's, and submitted to 
various “‘underwriters.” Probably no one of them will 
assume the whole risk. To do so with any approach to 
safety, it would be necessary to engage in business on a 
most gigantic scale. It is sometimes done. The late 
Richard Thornton, it is said, would often have large num- 
bers of vessels at sea at his sole risk ; but then he was not 
only a very wealthy man, but a notoriously daring specu- 
lator. It is said he has been known by a single scrawl! of 
his name to insure a vessel for two hundred thousand 
pounds. That, however, was a venture which very few 
men would care to make, even if they had his wealth. 
Usually the responsibility of every ship insured is divided 
among a considerable number of men. If the premium 
the broker offers is considered sufficient, one will append 
his initials to the sum of one hundred pounds on his slip 
of paper, another, fifty pounds, and another, perhaps, five 
hundred pounds, and so on, until the sum required is made 
up. The broker now draws up a formal policy of insur- 
ance, under which those who have engaged to do so write 
their names. Hence the assurers are called ‘‘ under- 
writers.” 

Thus, although, as a single day’s business, these rather 
stolid-looking Britons will often take upon their broad 
shoulders the responsibility of many thousand pounds’ 
worth of property tossing about on the sea in all parts of 
the world, the risks they incur are spread over so large a 
number of ships, that even after the stormiest of weather 
they are able to go and turn over the leaves of the great 
ledger in which casualties are recorded, at least, with out- 
ward composure, whatever shocks the bald, abrupt an-. 
nouncements of the fatal book may secretly afford. 

The second great ledger in the room records the safs 
arrival of ships ; and the contents of the two, together 
with all other intelligence respecting shipping matters, are 
published daily in a little sheet entitled Lloyd’s List. 

Underwriting, and the collection and dissemination of 
shipping news, may be considered to constitute the whole 
business of the establishment, though there are subsidiary 
matters to which the managing committee devote some at- 
tention. Under certain circumstances, for instance, they 
afford charitable relief to those whom disasters at sea have 
placed in need of it. 

In rooms attached to the .arge saloon are maps and 
charts, and publications of every kind containing anything 
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of interest to the members of the society ; and there is also 
a large reading-room devoted to the use of captains and 
merchants, in which engagements are usually entered into, 
and ships sold by auction. 

Taking the two societies, ‘‘Lloyd’s”’ and ‘‘ Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister,” as they are popularly supposed to be, as one great 
concern interested in all that pertains to maritime affairs, 
they constitute an agency such as the world has never 
before seen, and without which British commerce never 
could have attained its present proportions. At home there 
is no vessel of gmportance that escapes their vigilance, and 
abroad there Pro spot to which the telegraph extends with 
which they are not in frequent communication. There isno 
port which ships are accustomed to visit where they have 
not a pair of experienced eyes on the watch, and a repre- 
sentative ready to transmit intelligence, and to act on their 
instructions; and there are comparatively few British 
ships wrecked in any part of the world, where the mem- 
bers of this association do not step in between the owners 


and ruinous loss. Grorce F. Mimi. 











WOMAN THE PRIMITIVE POTTERY-MAKER AND 
DECORATOR, 


In an interesting article by the Late Professor Hartt, 
reprinted in the American Naturalist, the author, after copi- 
ous extracts from the writings of those who have traveled 
among the various savage tribes of the globe, shows that 
among such peoples generally the art of pottery-making is, 
at first, exclusively practiced by women, the reason being 
that the fabrication of earthenware is primarily and essen- 
tially a branch of culinary work—the latter everywhere 
falling to the lot of the gentler sex. Among savages, man 
is the hunter, fisher and warrior ; while the woman takes 
care of the house and the culture of the field. When, how- 
ever, in the progress of the tribe in culture, the practice of 
the art of pottery comes te be a trade or profession, and to 
interfere with the household work, it passes naturally into 
the hands of man, and it will be found that in every case 
where men make earthenware the tribe has advanced con- 
siderably beyond the savage state. 

But savage woman not only makes the vessels of clay, 
she also ornaments them, and if the fictile art has origi- 
nated with her, and has grown up under her hands, it 
seems no less probable that the ornaments she uses should 
have originated with her; and the probability is increased 
by the fact that to her falls the work of spinning and weav- 
ing, and of making and decorating personal ornaments and 
clothes, and of making baskets, mats, etc. She is every- 
where the primitive decorative artist, and to-day it is the 
exception that man occupies himself with ornamental art, 
even in civilized countries. 

Woman covers with ornament everything her hand 
touches, and the lady in her boudoir industriously em- 
broiders, on some article of mere luxury, the same series 
of frets and scroll borders that, on the Amazons; fhe savage, 
unclothed squaw as diligently and with-as firm a hand 
traces with a spine on the damp surface of the clay vessel 
she is fashioning. It is as if they both sang the same sim- 
ple song. The ornaments are in both cases identical, and 
not only of wholly independent origin, but it may be of 
very different age. 

Those of the savage are the mere embryonic beginnings 
of art life, while those of the boudoir are archaic forms, 
persisting through the ages, still flourishing unchanged 
among the varied wealth of derivatives by evolution from 
the ancient primary forms, 





IRIDESCENT GLASS, 


Mucs of the old glass brought to light from the buried 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, from Roman tombs, 
and more recently from the treasuries of the Cypriote cities 
or temples, possesses the curious property of iridescence, 
by means of which it reflects light with all the colors of the 
rainbow. This ancient glass is seldom transparent, being 
generally colored and translucent. 

It is related that the Emperor Nero paid an enormous 
price for two glasses, whose chief merit appears to have 
been they were ‘‘ transparent and like crystal.” The words 
of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘For now we see through a glass 
darkly,” were not written in these days of plate glass, so 
clear as to be almost visible, but when even moderately 
transparent glass was rare. 

There has been some dispute as to whether this glass was 
iridescent when made, or whether it acquired this quality 
subsequently by some natural agency. The more reason- 
able conclusion, and the one adopted by M. Peligot, the 
celebrated French chemist, is that the glass, originally 
plain, became iridescent from long exposure to the action 
of air and moisture at a high temperature—these condi- 
tions being admirably fulfilled in the old Roman tombs, 
where most of this glass is found. 

All glass has a tendency to become iridescent, under cer- 
tain conditions, but in some kinds this tendency is more 
strongly marked than in others. In glass for ortical instru- 
ments a tendency to become iridescent is a serious fault, 
and different kinds of glass are combined to form a per- 
fectly colorless lens. Bottle glass also easily becomes irid- 
escent ; but this property is most easily noted in common 
window-glass, which in old houses sometimes becomes 
quite iridescent, and especially in windows of stables, 
where the constant heat, moisture and ammoniacal vapor 
are especially favorable to the irisation of glass. 

Modern chemists and glass-makers have long been try- 
ing to discover the art of making glass iridescent by some 
more speedy means than that of burying in a damp soil for 
the benefit of a thankless posterity. With all the progress 
made in kindred branches of the art, nothing of note was 
done in this direction until two French chemists quite re- 
cently succeeded in artificially producing this iridescence 
The process they make use of is said to consist essentially 
in submitting the glass, under a considerable pressure and 
at an elevated temperature, to the action of water contain- 
ing fifteen per cent. of hydyochloric acid. Only certain 
kinds of glass are suitable for this operation. The action 
of this acid is supposed to be analogous to that of the ele- 
ments upon the older glass, in dissolving the alkaline sili- 
cates, and leaving the surface of the glass finely ridged or 
corrugated, and thus capable of refracting the light with 
prismatic or rainbow colors, like those of mother-of-pearl. 
That the iridescent appearance of mother-of-pearl is caused 
by a corrugated refracting surface is proved by the simple 
experiment of taking a cast in glue of a piece of mother-of 
pearl. The cast will be found to have become iridescent. 
No matter how much the shell may be cut down and pol- 
ished, the iridescence remains, clearly showing that it is a 
part of the make of the shell, and not an addition or finish. 
With the iridescent glass the case is different. Peligot, 
speaking of the ancient glass, says: ‘‘ The iridescence is 
caused by fine scales or lamine which may be removed by 
gentle rubbing.” 

The modern glass stands any amount of rubbing or 
cleaning without losing this curious property ; but if the 
exposed surface be cut or ground off, the iridescent effect 
is instantly lost ; showing that its cause is merely superfi- 
cial and not structural, as is the case with mother-of-pearl 
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The Bohemian glass, so far, seems to be the favorite for 
embellishing with the new iridescence. Bohemian glass 
will resist a much greater heat than any other kind. 

One of the greatest charms of this new glass is its infinite 
variety and freshness. No two pisces are alike in color, 








blue or a rich gold-gray, and still others exhibit all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

As to the articles of glassware to which this enrichment 

may be applied, there seems to be almost no limit ; but to 

| certain pieces it is especially appropriate. Large crystal 
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AN IMPORTANT SECRET. 


and no piece remains the same when placed in a new posi- 
tion or regarded from a different point of view. All show 
a greater or smaller range of the spectrum, curved or bent 
according to the shape of the glass ; but while some pieces 
flash with red and yellow, others are tender with a silvery 


balls, highly iridescent, and resembling soap-bubbles in 
everything but frailty, are very beautiful; and glasses 
intended to hold white and light-colored wines give a 
piquant color to the contents by the sparkle of the rainbow 
hues upon the cup. 
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4 GILDED PILL, —“‘‘ JUST AS IF YOUR POOR, STOOPID OLD GOOSE OF A FATHER COULD BE CROSS WITH YOU!’ HE SAID, FONDLING 
HER, AND DRAWING HER CLOSE TO HIS HEART. ‘I COULD BE CROSS, BUT NOT WITH ANYTHING YOU'D GO AND DO.’” 


A GILDED PILL. 
A Tare or a LITTLeE Mygrarry. 
By GEO. MANVILLE FENN. . 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLY ON THE WALL, 

‘*WexL, mother, it might have been worse,” said Rich- 
ard, sitting down to the humble dinner about a week later. 
‘* Here, Jessie, pull my ears.” 

Jessie, who looked very pale and red-eyed, as if with 
weeping, went behind her father’s chair, took hold of his 
ears playfully and pulled them, while he drew one hand 
before his face. 

‘*Will that do, dear ?” she said, drawing his head back 
so that she could kiss his puzzled forehead. 

‘‘ Beautiful, my darling! Nothing likeit. Tightens the 
skin, and takes out all the wrinkles. Keeps you young- 
lcoking, and makes your wife fond of you. Don’t it, 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Shingle sighed, but looked affectionately, as she 
placed a spoon in the potatoes. 

Vol. VII, No. 6—45. 


“‘That’s right,” said Dick? ‘Smiles is human sunshine, 
and don’t cost anything. You both look as bright again 
to-day. Hallo! old fellow,” he continued, thrusting a 
spoon into some hash. ‘Now, it won’t do, you know. 
You can’t deceive me, in spite of your brown gravy. 
You’re that half shoulder of mutton we fad on Sunday.” 

‘* Yes, it is, Dick,” said Mrs. Shingle. 

‘“‘I knew it. Didn’t he gape wide open as soon as I cut 
into him, and pretend that three people had been helped ? 
Oh, I knew him again! Come, look bright, both of you ; 
things might be worse. See how I’m trying to shine! 
Come on—the best side of the looking-glass, both of you. 
The glue and wood will do for old Max.” 

In spite of his endeavors, the dinner was a sorry repast, 
the only one who enjoyed it being the boy ; and as soon as 
it was cleared away, Dick and the others resumed work. 

‘*Do you really mean to go, Dick ?” said his wife, at last, 
after making three or four efforts to speak. 

‘* Yes, certain !” he said. And he glanced at Jessie, who 
was just then looking at him, when both lowered their eyes 
directly. 





‘But how can we leave without paying?” Mrs. Shingle 
| ventured to say, at last. 
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‘ Sell the furniture,” said Dick, bitterly. ‘‘ There, it’s 
no use, mother; I won’t humble myself to him no more. 
I’ve as good as took a couple of rooms off St. John Street, 
and go we will—for many reasons,” he added. 

** But, Dick, dear——” 

* Hold your tongue, mother !” he cried, sternly. ‘I'm 
going to turn over a new leaf. Other folks make money ; 
I'm going to make some now—somehow. But I don’t 
know how,” he added, to himself. ‘Now, you sir, get 
on—we’ve got to make a fortune yet,” he continued, ham- 
mering away, while Jessie’s sewing-machine clicked musi- 
cally, and her little, white-stockinged feet seemed to twinkle 
as they played up and down. 

Mrs. Shingle looked very much in trouble, for every now 
and then she wiped a furtive tear from her eye. 

‘*How much money did you bring from the warehouse 
this morning, my gal ?” said Dick, suddenly, as he looked 
up from playing cat’s-cradle over ¢ boot. 

Jessie gazed at him in a frightened manner, and then 
dropped her head lower over her machine, while her hands 
trembled so that she could scarcely direct her work. 

“I say, Jessie, my gal, how much did you draw this 
morning ?” ; 

* None, father,” said Jessie, with a sob. 

And then, covering her face with her hands, she burst 
into a passion of weeping. 

‘““Why, Jess, my gal—Jess !” said Dick, dropping stirrup- 
leather and boot. ‘ Here, you sir; here’sa penny. Go 
down to Wilson’s and get a pen’orth o’ wax.” 

‘** But here is plenty, master,” said the boy. 

‘*Go down to Wilson’s and get a pen’orth o’ wax !” said 
Dick, sternly. 

‘‘Hadn’t I better go to Singley’s, sir; it ain’t half so 
far ?” ° 

**Go and get a pen’orth o’ wax at Wilson’s !” said Dick, 
engrily. And he saw the boy off the premises before he 
crossed to Jessie. 

‘‘Why, what's the matter, my pretty one?” he said, 
tenderly. 

‘*Oh, father, dear, don’t be cross with me,”’ she sobbed. 
**y Gouldn’t tell you before.” 

** Just as if your poor, stoopid old goose of a father could 
be cross with you !” he said, fondling her, and drawing her 
close to his heart. ‘‘ At least,” he added, ‘‘ I could be cross, 
but not with anything you’d go and do. ,Now then, what's 
the matter ?” 

‘Oh, father, I can never go to the warehouse again.” 

** What !” said Dick ; ‘“‘ not go——” ' 

‘*No, father,” she sobbed ; *‘ that man——’ 

She stopped short, and Dick, with his face working, 
patted her tenderly on the shoulder, and then rolled up his 
sleeves. 

“It’s only father, my precious ; tell him all about it,” 
he whispered. As he spoke, he made a sign to Mrs. 
Shingle to be silent. 

‘‘That man, father,” she sobbed, hysterically—‘ several 
times lately—insulted me—dare not say anything—the 
money—you so poor, dear——” 

‘* Jessie !” cried Dick, in a choking voice, ‘‘ my poor dar- 
ling, if I'd known——” 

“Yes, father dear, I know !” she cried, placing her arm 
round his neck and kissing him tenderly ; ‘‘ but you wanted 
the money so badly, I would not speak.” 

“ But it was wrong, my darling,” he said, angrily ; ‘but 
tell me—all.” 

‘This morning—I went,” she faltered, “and there was 
noone in the room, and he caught me in his arms—and 
kissed me,” she sobbed, with her face like crimson. Then, 
indignantly, ‘“‘I screamed out, and Tom——” 
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“Was Tom there ?” cried Dick, reproachfully. 

“Yes, father; I could not help his being there. We 
had never spoken since that dreadiul day, when Uncle 
Max——_” 

“Yes,” said Dick, hastily ; ‘‘ go on.” 

“But he has come and watched me every day, father, 
at a distance, and seen me go to and from the ware- 
house.” 

** Bless him !” muttered Dick. 

*‘And when I shrieked out,” continued Jessie, with a 
look of pride lightin® up her face, “Tom rushed in; and, 
oh, father, it was very dreadful !” 

“What was ?” said Dick, hoarsely ; for he was evidently 
suffering from suppressed passion. 

“Tom !” 

“Mr. Thomas Sliingle, my gal 2” 

“Mr. Thomas beat him dreadfully,” continued Jessie, 
“‘till he cried for mercy ; and dear Tom ej 

“Mr. Thomas, my gal,” said Dick, correcting. 

“Made him go down upon his knees and beg my pardon, 





and then he brought me away.” 


**God bless him !” said Dick, fervently. ‘* But it’s Mr. 
Thomas Shingle, my dear, and he’s nothing to you but a 
brave, true young fellow who acted like a man. But, that 
it should come to this,” he groaned, striding up and down 
the room. “This is being a poor man, and having to eut 
other people’s bread. Oh, it’s dreadful, dreadful! If 
she'd been rich Max’s daughter, mother, no one would 
have dared to insult her; and as for this blackguard, 
ll a 

He caught up the hammer and had reached the door, 
when Jessie and her mother ran and clung to him, Mrs. 
Shingle locking the door till he promised to be content 
with the castigation the fellow had received. 

‘*Mr. Tom would be sure to beat him well, father,” said 
Mrs. Shingle. 2 

‘* Well, that 1s one comfort,” said Dick, cooling a little. 
“T should have nearly killed any blackguard who had 
touched you. Well, mother,” he continued, striding up 
and down the room, ‘‘ when things comes to the worst they 
mends ; but it don’t seem to be so with us any more than 
with shoes, unless some one mends’em. I mean to mend 
ours somehow. ‘Why don’t you try? every one says. 
Well, I do try.” 

Just then the boy came back, and making a sign to Jessie 
and his wife not to let him see their trouble, all tried to 
resume their work, but in a despairing, half-hearted man- 
ner, in the midst of which, in a doleful, choking voice, Dick 
began to sing over his sewing, while the boy seemed to 
keep time with the hammer with which he was driving lm 
nails— 





* For we always are so jolly oh— 
So jolly, oh—so jolly, oh—so jolly——" 


sang Dick ; but he was soon done, and his voice trailed off 
into a dismal wail, as, unable to contain themselves, Jes- 
sie’s face went down over her sewing machine, and Mrs. 
Shingle hid hers in her apron. 

‘*My God! what can I do ?” the poor fellow moaned, 
as, with a catching in his breath, he glanced at those most 
dear tohim. ‘I haven’t a shilling in the world, and tho 
more I try—the more I try ——” 

He caught up a hammer savagely azd began to beat 
vigorously at the leather, forcing himself to sing again, as 
if he had not seen the trouble of his wife and child— 


“To get his fill, the poor boy did stoop, 
And, awful to state, he was biled in the soup.” 


‘Oh, master, please, master; don't sing that dreadful 
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song !” cried Union Jack, with a dismal howl. ‘I can’t 
bear it; please, master, I can’t bear it, indeed !” 

‘**Hold your tongue, you young ruffian !” cried Dick, 
with a pitiful attempt at being comic. ‘‘It’s a good job 
we've got you in stock ; for if things do come to the worst, 
you'll make a meal for many a day to come.” 

“Oh, please, don’t talk like that, master !” cried the 
boy. 

‘* Dick, dear,” whispered his wife, ‘‘ don’t tease the poor 
boy—he half believes you.” 

“‘T’m not teasing of him, mother,” said Dick, aloud ; 
“only it’s a pity to have to have to boil him all at once, 
mstead of by degrees. Here, get out the cold tea, mother, 
and let’s take to drinking—have a miserable day, and en- 
joy ourselves, Jessie, my gal, you'll rust that machine, 
raining on it like that. Come, mother, cheer up, it'll all 
come right in the end.” 

“T was not crying, Dick,” said Mrs. Shingle—‘ not 
much.” 

‘*Yes, you were,” he cried, with a rollicking air of gay- 
ety. ‘*I saw two drips go on your apron and one in that 
child’s shoe. Come, cheer up.” 

There was a pause then, during which all tried hard to 
work ; but the knowledge that they were about to turn out 
of their little home, and that their prospects were so bit- 
ter, combined with sorrow for their child, made a sob or 
two burst from Mrs, Shingle’s breast, while even the boy 
kept on sniffing, and to show his sympathy for Jessie, 
thrust into her hand a very sticky square of hard-bake. 

‘** Here, I can’t stund this!” groaned Dick, at last, get- 
ting up and walking about the room. ‘I don’t spend no 
money, mother—only a half-ounce or two of tobacco for 
myself, and one now and then for poor old Hopper, who 
seems to be cutting us now that we aro so down. You 
don’t spend much, mother ; and it’s as true as Gospel 
about shoemakers’ wives being the worst shod; while as 
for me, I haven’t had a real new pair this ten years.” 

*“*Don’t take on about it, Dick,” said Mrs. Shingle, 
making a brave effort to smile. And she took and patted 
her busband’s hand affectionately. 

“I wouldn’t care, mother, if things were better for you 
two, and I can’t see as it’s my extravagance as does it.” 

** Ohi, no, no, no, Dick, dear.” 

‘* One half-pint of beer this month, and it is the beer as 
is the ruin of such as me,” he said, with a comical look— 
**and one screw of tobacco this week, and the paper as was 
round it, for thickness, why, it was like leather.” 

“Don’t, don’t mind, Dick,” whispered Mrs. Shingle. 
“We'll sell the things, and clear ourselves, and start 
ayain.” 

** Please, master,” cried the boy, after a prolonged sniff, 
“T'll try and not eat so much, And can’t I do night work, 
please, to help you? for, you—you—you—Oh, dear, 
dear!” he sobbed,—‘‘ you never beat me, master. And 
missus and Miss Jessie’s so kind ; and I am so happy here ; 
and if you, please—please—please——” 

He could say no more, but stood up sobbing, and wip- 
ing his eyes with a very dirty corner of his leather apron, 
while Dick gave a great gulp, turned away his head for a 
moment to hide the working of his counténance, before 
going over with a fierce look to where the boy stood ; and 
ended by patting him on the shoulder, and turning sharply 
away. 

‘It’s all right, mother,” he cried, with a kind of gulp. 
‘* It’s got to the worst pitch now—seeif itain’t. Don’tmake 
it rain in-doors, mother,” he added, in a remonstrating tone ; 
**’specially when we’ve only one umbrella in the house, 
and it’s broke. Here, Jessie, my gal, whut’s that song you 
sing about the rain ?” 





***There’s sunshine after rain,’ father,” said Jessie, 
looking up in so piteous a way that Dick had hard work 
to keep back a sob ; but with another struggle to beat back 
his cares, he cried: 

“To be sure. ‘There’s sunshine after rain, my boys; 
there’s sunshine after rain,’” he sang, making up words, 
and a peculiar doleful tune of his own, as he set to again 
and hammered vigorously at a piece of leather. ‘ Work 
away, Union Jack, and sing, you dog—‘ There’s sunshine 
af—aft—after——” 

The hammer fell at his feet, and he rose once more. 

“Go away, Jack, my boy,” he said, in a different tone 
of voice. 

**No, no, master—don’t send me back !” cried the boy, 
passionately. ‘‘I’m very sorry. Please, master,” he cri 
throwing himself on his knees, and clinging to Dick, “T’ 
never eat so much again ; and I'll try so—so very hard nos 
to be hungry.” 

‘*Hush, my boy, hush !” said Dick, softly. 

** And when I am, master, I'll never—never say I am. 
Don’t send me away.” 

Tell him—tell him, mother !” whispered Dick, who 
had been so near breaking down before that the boy’s pas- 
sionate appeal completely unmanned him. 

‘*There’s nobody to care for there, master, and it’s all 
whitewash. Miss Jessie, please ask him not to send me 
away.” 

‘*Come here, Jack,” said Mrs. Shingle. 

**No, no, missus ; I'll stop here on bread and water—I 
will, missus. You’ve been so good to me; and | never had 
no father and no mother. Please—please let me stay !’” 

‘*T—I only want you to go outside for a bit, Jack,” said 
Dick, with his lips quivering. ‘‘Go out and play, my 
boy.” 

“But,” said the boy, suspiciously, ‘you won’t cut off, 
master, and leave me? Fain larks, you know.” 

‘*No, no, my lad. Go and stop out in the court.” 

The boy looked keenly in his face, and then, with a sus- 
picious look in his eyes, went outside. 

‘Tt seems to me as the poorer people is the fonder they 
get of you, mother,” said Dick, pitifully. ‘‘ Oh, my gal, 
what have we done that we should be so poor? Here 
have I worked early and late for the few pence we get to- 
gether, and can’t get on. It’s because I’m a wretched 
bungler, and it would have been better if I'd never been 
born !” 

‘Dick, dear Dick!” whispered his wife, as he sat down 
despairingly, and leaned his head upon his hand, while 
she bent over him. ‘Don’t give way. Ican stand any- 
thing but that !” : 

“T do try, my gal, harder than you think !” he groaned ; 
“and when I’m making most of a fool of myself, and 
laughing and singing, it’s because I’ve got such a gnawing 
here.” 

He raised his hand to strike his chest, but it was caught 
by Jessie, who drew it round her neck as she knelt at his 
feet. 

*“*And I’ve been so much trouble instead of a comfort, 
father, and it’s all my fault !” she sobbed. 

“Your fault, my precious!” he cried, as he took her 
piteous face in his hand, and kissed it a dozen times over 
-—your fault! Why, you’ve been like sunshine in the 
place ever since you used to sit on your little stool there, 
and play with the bits of leather, and build houses with 
mother’s cotton reels. Your fault, darling! There— 
there—there ! It’s all over, mother, and the sun’s coming 
out again. It won’t rain any more to-day.” 

There was a pause here, and the little place was very 
silent as the cries of the children at play floated in. 
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“There, we'll have Jack in again ; and, look here, it’s 


cowardly and mean of me to give up like that; but it’s | 


the last time. So there, mother,” he said, smiling, as she 
rose and stood between them, ‘‘as a respectable trades- 
man, I object to swearing, as is only allowable when you 
want to take an oath. I’m going to take an oath now, 
when I says I'll be cussed if I grve away again, and——” 

‘* Here’s a letter, master !” cried the boy, rushing in. 

** A letter !” said Dick, taking it with his apron. ‘‘ Who’s 
been a-writing to me? Perhaps it’s about that money, 
mother, and we shall——_ Here, my eyes are all of a swim. 
Did the postman give it to you, Jack ?” 

‘*Yes, master, at the door,” said the boy, eagerly. 

Mrs. Shingle took the letter and opened it, to find a 
clean, new ten-pound note inside, which she spread out 
and held to her husband. 

Dick took it, turned it upside down, over, round and 
round, and held it up to the light. 

‘**Tt’s—it’s a duffer, mother,” he said, at last, with his 
voice trembling. ‘It’s a flash note, look, like they are at 
the races—Bank of Elegance.” 

‘** For the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land,’ ” read Jessie, slowly. 

“No! Does it say so ?” cried Dick, excitedly. ‘*‘ Then 
it’s a good one, and it’sa mistake. It isn’t for me. Give 
me the envelope.” 

He took it hastily, and read aloud : 

‘* Mr. Richard Shingle, Shoemaker, Crowder’s-buildings, 
Lower-street, Islington.” 

**That’s me, mother,” he said, looking frong wife to 
daughter, ‘‘ain’t it ?” é 

“Yes, Dick, it is for you,” said Mrs. Shingle. 

“Let's look inside. What does it say in the letter ?” 

“Nothing! There, we've only the blank sheet of paper 
in which the note was wrapped. Yes, on one corner, the 
words : ‘‘ ‘For you, Richard Shingle.’ ” 

“Then it’s from that Tom Shingle,” cried Dick, pluck- 
ing up; ‘‘and I won't take it.” 

‘No, father,” cried Jessie, eagerly ; and she trembled, 
too, as she took the paper. ‘It is not his writing ; and 
he would have said Mr. Richard Shingle.” 

**So he would, my gal,” said Dick, nodding. ‘‘Then 
it’s from Max ; and he’s sorry he’s been so hard on me— 
dear old Max! And he wants to be friends again. Blood 
is thicker than water, after all, mother ; and I always said 
it was. There, I’m as pleased as if it was a hundred from 
any other man.” ' 

The happy tears stood in the poor fellow’s eyes, as h 
looked from one to the other, but to read no sympathy in 
the countenances of wife and child. 

‘‘That’s five times, you know, that money’s come like 
that,” said Dick, ‘‘and always when we’ve been in great 
trouble. It is from Max, mother; and his roughness is 
only the way he’s got.” 

A faint flush of hope illumined Jessie’s face as she tried 
to believe her father’s words ; but it died out directly. 

““Why, mother,” cried Dick, joyously, ‘‘we can clear 
all off, and have some money to go on with ; and—— But, 
I say, if Max sent this, he wouldn’t like us to go.” 

‘* Max did not send it,” said Mrs. Shingle, decidedly. 

‘Eh ?” said Dick. 

“‘T am sure of it,” she said. 

“Then you know who did ?” 

“If I knew who sent it, Dick,” said the poor woman, 
laying her hand upon his arm, ‘‘ you’d have known too.” 

“*So I should, mother—so I should,” he said, quietly, 
as he nodded his head. ‘‘ Who could it be, then ?” 

“Some good, true friend, who don’t want to be known,” 
said Mrs, Shingle. 





“It would be a bitter pill to swallow,” said Dick, 
thoughtfully, ‘if it was done in charity—a gilded pill, 
mother, wrapped up in that bit of paper. Oh, mother, 
mother !” he cried, stamping up and down the room, ‘I’m 
only a poor, miserable fellow, but I’ve got my pride like 
better men. I don’t like this beggarly dependence on 
other people—this taking money in charity. If I could 
only hit a bright—invent some new thing that all the world 
would buy !” 

‘‘ Watts was an inventor, and made the steam engine,” 
said the boy. 

‘*Hang Watts!’ cried Dick, impatiently. ‘‘ Here, you 
be quiet. I don’t want your union-school copy-books 
here.” 

‘* All right, master,” said the boy, with a sniff. 

Dick walked up and down the room in an excited way, 
with the bank-note in his left hand ; while a bluebottle fly 
came in at the window, and buzzed round the room, now 
up, now down, its loud hum rising and falling, as, appar- 
ently taken off from his previous thoughts, Richard Shin- 
gle followed it, and as it settled he twice made ineffectual 
efforts to catch it. 

**Buzz—uzz—buzz! Um—um—um!” went the fly, 
while Jack stood with open mouth and an old slipper, 
ready to hit at the insect if it came his way ; Mrs. Shingle 
and Jessie glancing at one another, and then following 
Dick in a troubled fashion with their eyes, as he still pur- 
sued the great bluebottle. 

‘You've a fine time of it, you have,” he said, “you 
great, lazy wind-flitter !” 

**Buzz—buzz! Um—um—um!” went the fly, round 
and round, 

**Ah,” said Dick, ‘‘some men hit bright ideas, and 
make fortunes, but I don’t; and it seems—ah, I nearly 
had you that time—seems, mother, as if we go on as wo 
are that we may toil on—well, he is a sharp one, but I'll 
have him yet—toil on till we get to the workhouse !” 

‘*Oh, don’t, please, master—don’t go there !” cried the 
boy. ‘‘ Now, master—quick, quick! He’s settled on the 
edge of the last shelf.” 

‘**T see him,” said Dick, going cautiously up, with hand 
ready to catch the fly. 

But before he reached it, away it went, round and round 
the room again. 

**Buzz—uzz! Um—um—um!” 

‘‘There’s nothing done without trying, mother,” con- 
tinued Dick, who was quite excited now over his chase. 
‘*Try again, try again, till you succeed, ’s the way. Now, 
you know, if I was to—was to—ah, gone again! but I'll 
have you yet—you see, I might——” 

‘*Now, master, there he is,” whispered Jack. ‘ You'll 
have it now.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, ‘‘I shall get it now. You see, 
mother, shoemaking and cobbling’s all very well, but it 
means starvation to us, though it’s a thing in common 
demand. If I could invent—ah ! I shall have you directly.” 

He went cautiously across the room. 

‘Invent a pair o’ boots as won’t never wear out, mas 
ter,” whispered the boy. ‘‘ Now look, master—there on 
the wall !” 

The buzzing had ceased, and all was very still in the 
low, shabby room, as the bluebottle settled on the centre 
of a figure in the common wall-paper ; and Dick went for- 
ward on tiptoe, while, somehow drawn into a keen interest 
in the pursuit, they knew not why, Mrs. Shingle and Jes- 
sie still looked on. 

Slowly and cautiously, as if determined to make up this. 
time for his many failures, Richard Shingle advanced 
closer and closer, just as a ray of sunshine fell on the wall, 
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making the fly, which was cleaning and brushing itself, 
stand out plainly before them all. 

It was as if the capture of that fly had something to do 
with their future in life, and the activity that Dick threw 
into the pursuit was shared by all present. 

** Would he catch it ? Would he fail ?” 

That was the mental question asked as he was watched, 
while he made a scoop of his hand, drew just within the 


‘ required distance, paused for a moment, and then—— 


There was a rapid dash of a hand across the sunlit patch, 
and Dick stood up, with outstretched arm and closed fist. 

‘* Bizz—izz—izz,” went the captured fly, within his 
closed hand, as Jack gave his knee a delighted slap. 

** At last ! at last !’ shouted Dick. ‘I’ve got it, mother, 
now. Do you hear, Jessie? I've got it.” 

“Got what ?” they cried. 

He paused for a moment or two, turned to them with a 
curious look upon his face, and then said : 

“*The fly on the wall.” 

‘* Jessie, my darling, he’s mad!” whispered Mrs, Shin- 
gle, running tohim. ‘Oh, Dick, Dick !” 

‘No, mother,” he cried, ‘‘ I’m not mad ; but I’ve made 
my fortune.” 

As he spoke he held his hand to the window, unclosed | 
it, and the fly darted into the sunshine—free. 





CHAPTER VII. 
WHO WAS THAT. 


OT your Australian money yet, 
Dick ?” said Hopper the next day, 
when he dropped in as usual. 

“No,” said Dick ; ‘‘ but I’ve got 
this !” and he flourished the ten- 
pound note before his old friend. 

‘‘Hey ? Got that ?” said Hopper, 
putting ona pair of great tortoise- 
slrell-rimmed spectacles, and taking 
the note in his fingers, ‘ Why, it’s 

, —it’s a ten-pound note. It’s a bad 

one.” 

‘*No,” said Dick, triumphantly. 
“It’s a good one—I asked the 
grocer.” 

‘Hey ? A good one! 
it honestly, Dick ?” 

** Of course he did !” cried Mrs. Shingle, indignantly. 

*“* Ah! I don’t know—I don’t know,” said the old fellow. 
‘¢There’s a deal of trickery in this world. If it’s a good 
one, then, Dick, and you did come by it honestly, you'll 
lend me a few shillings, Dick, eh? Say ten.” 

‘‘Hopper, old man,” said Dick, ‘‘ you shall havea pound 
if you like ; and, look here, I’ve hit a bright idea at. last.” 

‘‘No—have you ?” said Hopper, whose hearing seemed 
wonderfully good. 

‘Yes, old chap ; and a fortune will come of it. And, 
look here—we’ve been best friends when it was hard times 
there’s an easy-chair in the corner for you when it’s soft 
times. None of your turning proud, you know.” 

‘‘Hey ? Turn proud ? No—I sha’n’t turn proud. You 
will, Won’t he, Jessie ?” 

‘‘No,” said Jessie, speaking up aloud. 
never alter—never.” 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,” said Dick, with a pe- 
culiar smile, which he seemed to wipe off directly by pass- 
ing his hand across his mouth. ‘ Perhaps I may alter, 
you know, and a good deal too. But, look here, old Hop- 





Come by 


‘‘ Father will 





per, you stop to-day and we'll have a holiday—the first 
T’ve had for years.” 


‘‘Hey ? Holiday ? What, go out 2” 

‘*No,” said Dick, ‘‘stay at home. We'll have a bit of 
supper together, and drink the health of him as sent me 
the money—bless him. I can’t work to-day. I’m ripening 
up something, and I can do it best over the old fiddle. We 
haven’t had a scrape for weeks.”’ 

‘Scrape ? No,” said the old fellow, ‘‘ we haven’t ;”’ and 
getting up, he toddled to the corner cupboard, from which 
he drew out a violoncello in its faded green baize bag, and, 
patting it affectionately, brought it out into the middle of 
the room. ‘Ha, ha, ha! Dick, I was going to take it 
away to-day,” he said. ‘It’s too valuable to be lost.” 

‘* Thought we were going to be sold up, eh, Hopper, old 
man ?” said Dick, taking down a violin that hung by the 
eight-day clock. 

‘* Hey ?” 

‘Thought we wefe going to be sold up, eh? I should 
have taken care of your old bass,” said Dick, with a nod 
and asmile. ‘It should not have come to harm, Hopper, 
anyhow. Now, missus, and you, Jessie, give us a nice cup 
of tea, with shrimps and creases, and a nice bit of supper 
about eight. We'll have a happy day in the old house for 
the last one.” 

‘* Last ore, Dick !” exclaimed Mrs. Shingle. 

‘* Yes, mother, the last one. I shall move into better 
premises to-morrow.” 

‘*Dick, dear,” cried Mrs. Shingle, imploringly—while 
Hopper seemed to be busying himself over the strings of 
his ’cello—‘‘ what does all this mean ? What are you go- 
ing to do ?” 

“*Do ?” said Dick, making his violin chirrup. ‘ Throw 
away wax-end and leather. They say, ‘Let the shoemaker 
stick to his last’—but I’ve stuck to it too long. Mother, 
I’m going to make a fortune.” 

‘But how, Dick—how ?”’ 

‘* Wait and see, mother.” 

‘You'll tell me what you are going to do ?” said Mrs. 
Shingle, half angrily. 

‘*T sha’n’t tell a soul!” replied Dick, firmly ; and then, 
seeing the effect his words had upon his wife, he kissed 
her, tuned up his violin, and then began to turn over the 
leaves of some very old music with the bow. ‘‘ Here’s the 
note, mother ; and don’t spare expense as far as five shil- 
lings go. Geta drop of whisky, too.” 

‘Hey! whisky ? Who said whisky ?” exclaimed Hop- 
per. ‘‘Going to have a drop of whisky to-night, Dick ?” 

Dick nodded. : 

‘«That’s good !” said the old fellow, laughing, and nod- 
ding his head. ‘‘ We'll drink success to the new venture, 
Dick.” 

“We will!” said Dick. Now, then, what’s it to be, eh ? 
Here we go—‘ Life’s a bumper !’ That'll do, for it is; and 
many a bump and bruise it has given me.” 

Hopper’s head went down over his ’cello, Dick's cheek 
on his violin ; and the oddly assorted couple began to sol- 
emnly scrape away, sometimes melodiously, sometimes get- 
ting into terrible tangles over the score, consequent on its 
being set for three voices or instruments, and Dick having 
to dodge up and down, from the treble to the tenor and 
back ; while Hopper, with half-closed eyes, and his head 
moving to and fro like a snag on an American river, kept 
on sawing away, regardless of everything but the deep 
tones he evolved from the strings ; wfifle the boy Jack sat 
on @ stool in the corner, with his mouth wide open, and 
his hands upon his knees, drinking in the harmony as if it 
were one of the finest concerted pieces under the sun. 

From “ Life’s a Bumper ” they went to ‘‘ Vital Spark,” 
and from ‘“ Vital Spark” tq the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and 


| from the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” to ‘‘ Forgive, Blest Shade,” 
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and then Dick tried a solo known as ‘‘ The Cuckoo.” But 
it was a failure; for though Dick managed the first note 
of the bird, the second would not come—all owing to want 
of practice, Dick said—so he gave way to Hopper, who, 
with knitted brows, played the solo, ‘‘ Adeste Fidelis,” 
with variations ; the effect upon the boy being absolutely 
painful, causing him to thrust his legs up under the stool, 
and head down, with his arms crossed over his person. 
His face, too, was drawn; and had it not been for the 
variations, it seemed probable that Union Jack would have 
had a choleraic attack, consequent upon nervous fear and 
susceptibility, produced in early life by too much white- 
wash and Normal Union treatment as a substitute for 
parental. 

The variations, however, saved him ; though he had a 
painful relapse during the third variation, which was largo, 
and in A minor ; his face during the performance being a 
study. However, he became convalescent during the alie- 
gro finale, and all ended happily. 

Tea being declared ready, the musicians ceased their 
joyous toils for the time being, and feasted on watercress 
and shrimps ; and though the ‘‘ creases,” as Dick called 


them, were a little yellow, and the shrimps dull in hue, | 


and too crumby and soft for crustaceans, the meal was 9 
great success, and Hopper actually made a joke. 

It is not worth chronicling, but it showed the height of 
joviality to which he had climbed, though it was nothing to 
that which he afterward reached. 


Like giants refreshed, Dick and he returned to their | 


instruments, and worked away until supper, which was 
luxurious, consisting, as it did, of a highly flavored rump- 
steak pudding, with so much pepper in it, in fact, that 
both Dick and Hopper took off their coats, and perspired 
in peace. 

‘Ha !” said Hopper, suddenly—‘“I like this ; it’s better 
than eating curry in company at your brother’s, where 
you can’t scratch your head.” 

‘Yes, nice pudding,” said Dick, with his mouth full. 
“You've put a good lot of salt in it, Jessie.” 

**Lot !” chuckled Hopper. ‘I had one bit that tasted 
as if Jessie had put in Lot’s wife as well—the whole pillar. 
But, never mind, Jessie ; that’s the best pudding I ever 
ate in my life. I could taste your fingers in the crust.” 

** There’s a wicked old cannibal,” said Dick, laughing. 

“Hey ?” 

**T say you're a wicked old cannibal !” said Dick. 

*«Don’t shout so—I can hear you !” cried Hopper, huffily. 
“But, as I was saying—gravy.” 

“You didn’t say anything about gravy,” said Mrs. 
Shingle. 

“Hey ? Not say anything? Well, I was going to, only 


you and Dick are so rich and proud, you won't let me | 


speak,” he chuckled. ‘‘Now, as to gravy. There’s a 
baker round the corner has a notice up in his window, 
‘Gravy sold here,’ and ‘ Dripping’ on another card. Now, 
where does he get ’em from ?” 

*“‘Out of the Sunday bakings,” said Dick, laughing. 
“That man’s a genius, and his wife wears silk dresses, I 
know. I respect him.” 

‘*Then more shame for you, Dick,” said Mrs. Shingle, 
sharply. ‘‘ It isn’t honest. You wouldn’t catch me wear- 
ing silk dresses splashed with other people’s dripping.” 

* And shot with gygvy,”’ said Hopper, chuckling. ‘ No, 
*tain’t honest, Mrs. Shingle ; and don’t you let Dick get 
trying any of those sort of games, or he'll come to a bad 
end, like the naughty boy in the story-book.” 

Dick vouchsafed no reply, only looked up at the ceiling 
and winked ; while, the table being cleared, half a bottle 
of whisky and the pipes were placed, with hot water, on 


the table by Jessie, whose eyes were always wandering 
nervously toward the door, as if expecting to see some one 
come in. 

Hopper was the first to help himself to whisky, which 
he did liberally, apparently not being able to judge the 
quantity on account of the foreshortening effect of the 
tumbler. 

‘“* That boy Fred been here lately ?”’ said Hopper, taking 
his pipe from his mouth, and poking at the lump of sugar 
in his glass with a spoon, as if he were offended with it, or 
looked upon it as Fred’s head. 

‘** Not for some days,” said Dick, puffing out a cloud of 
smoke, while he glanced at Jessie, whose forehead con- 
tracted, and she turned slightly away. 

**Don’t have him here; he’s a bad one,” said Hopper. 
**T don’t like him. Look at his mustaches.” 

‘* Ain’t here,” said Dick, jocosely. 

‘*Hey ? Ain’t here ? Who said he was? Just look at 
his mustaches, stretching straight out on both sides, and 
worked into a point with wax.” 

‘* Well, they ain’t pretty,” said Dick, ‘‘ certainly.” 

‘*Pretty ? Did you say pretty ?” 

Dick nodded. 

**Look as if they were fixed there as handles to open 
| his mouth with, or to steer him. I don’t like that boy. 
You, Jessie, if you let that chap make love to you—— 
Heyday ! what’s the matter now ?” 

The matter was that Jessie had darted an indignant look 
at him, and gone up-stairs to her bedroom. 

‘*Look at that, now,” said Hopper. 

‘Well, you shouldn’t speak to her like that,” said Mrs. 
Shingle, indignantly. 

‘Oh, if it’s coming to that, I’m off,” said Hopper. 
‘This is getting on in the world.” 

And, laying down his pipe, he prepared to go. 

‘*No, no, no—what nonsense !” cried Dick and his wife ; 
and together they forced the old fellow back into his chair, 
where, becoming somewhat mollified after anothe®, glass of 
whisky-and-water, he began to talk. 

‘*She onghtn’t to have huffed off like that,” he said. 
‘** But I like Jessie. She’s a sensible girl, and wears her 
own hair, and doesn’t turn her boot-heels into stilts and 
walk like a hen going to peck the ground with her beak— 
though how she expects to get on in the world without 
being more fashionable, I don’t know. Ah, it’s a strange 
world, and it’s a great nuisance that we shall all have to die 
some day. Max won’t mind it a bit,” he chuckled, ‘he’s 
such a good man.” 

‘You leave Max alone,” said Dick, gruffly. 

‘Hey ? what say ?” 

**T say you leave Max alone. He’s my brother; and 
blood is thicker than water, after all—ain't it, mother ?” 

~«* Yes,” said Mrs. Shingle, with a sigh. , 

“Simple girl, Jessie,” said Hopper, musing; ‘you 
| haven’t dosed her with brimstone.” 

‘And treacle ?” said Mrs. Shingle, innocently—-“ no, 
never.” 

‘‘Ho, ho, ho!” chuckled Hopper. ‘‘ No, no; I meant 
mental brimstone, old lady. But there, never mind.” 

‘‘ How strange you do talk !” said Mrs. Shingle. 

“Yes, I do sometimes,” chuckled the old fellow. ‘* But 
Max is a fine fellow.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Shingle, with a sigh, ‘‘ he has his good 
points.” 

‘‘Sharp ones, too,” said Hopper. ‘‘ Nice woman, too, 
Mrs. Max—not at all vulgar,” he continued, with his eyes 
twinkling. 

“‘Sunch a capital dresser, too,” said Mrs. Shingle, with a 
woman’s admiration of finery. 
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‘* Capital,” said Hopper—‘‘ fine dresser. First-rate piece 
of furniture for a kitchen.” 

** Dear, dear! how that wicker chair crackles to-night,” 
said Mrs, Shingle, who did not take the allusion. ‘‘ There’s 
something going to happen, I’m sure.” 

“Change of weather,” said Dick, emitting a cloud— 
*‘and home, and position,” he added, to himself. 

‘*Hush !” said Hopper, suddenly removing his pipe, and 
making signs with the stem. 

‘*What’s the matter ?” said Dick. 

‘** There’s some one outside, under the window,” he said, 
in a whisper. 

‘““Why, you can’t hear,” said Dick, in the same low 
voice. 

**Can’t hear? No; but I can feel some one there.” 

** It’s the boy,” said Dick. 

**No; he’s gone to bed this hour,” said Mrs. Shingle, 
nervously. 

‘*Let’s go and see,” whispered Hopper. 

“Stop a moment,” said Dick, frowning ; and, getting 
up, he opened the door that led up-stairs, when a low 
whispering was plainly heard from above. 

Dick shut the door quickly, and turned to his wife. 

Mother,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have believed 
this if I'd been tokd. Did you know of it ?” 

**No, Dick—no,” she cried, agitatedly. 
Dick, stop! What are you going to do ?” 

‘Put an end to it!” he cried, fiercely. ‘‘My gal’s 
going to be a lady ; and do you think I’m going to let ner 
be the talk of the town ?” 

‘*Don’t do anything rash, Dick, old friend,” said Hop- 
per, laying his hand upon the other’s arm. 

‘*Rash !” cried Dick, bitterly. ‘I’ve been waiting for 
prosperity to come all my life ; but, curse it, give me poy- 
erty again, if riches ate to come with this.” 

A complete change seemed to have come over the man, 
as he darted to the door and swung it open, just as there 
was the fush of rapid footsteps along the paved court, and 
he ran off in pursuit, while Mrs, Shingle and Hopper fol- 
lowed. 

They met Dick at the entrance, coming back panting ; 
and he motioned them back into the house, and closed the 
door. 

‘‘ Mother,” he panted, in a voice that trembled with 
grief and passion, ‘I’ve left it to you to train our girl 
while I earned—no, tried to earn—the bread, and it’s been 
my pride through it all to hold up my head and point to 
our Jessie, and say to folks, ‘Look at her—she’s not like 
the rest as go to the warehouse for work.’” 

‘*But, Dick, dear Dick, don’t—pray don’t judge has- 
tily !” cried Mrs. Shingle. 

‘I don’t,” said Dick, hoarsely. ‘‘ All I say is, there 
were a man out there, and she was talking to him outer 
window. Is that right, Hopper? I say, is that right ?” 

The old man looked at him vaeantly, and seemed not to 
hear. 

‘‘Curse him, whoever he was!” said Dick, hoarsely. 
‘‘He was ashamed to meet me. It was Tom Shingle, I'll 
swear; and he’s not the man I thought him. Here!” he 
cried, swinging open the door that led up-stairs, ‘‘ Jessie ! 
Jessie! come down! Hopper, old man, you’re like one of 
us—you needn’t go.” 

The old man, with a sorrowful look upon his face, had 
already reached the door, where he stood leaning upon his 
stick, as Jessie slowly descended, looking very pale, and 
glancing anxiously from one to the other. 

Mrs. Shingle was crossing, mother-like, to her child’s 
side ; but Dick motioned her back. 

**Stop there !” he said, hoarsely ; and then, taking a 


‘But pray, 





step forward, ‘‘ Jessie, you were talking te some one outer 
window just now ?”’ 

She did not answer for a moment, but gazed at him in a 
frightened way. 

‘*T say you were talking to some one outer window ?” 

** Yes, father,” she faltered. 

““It was to Tom Shingle,” he said, in a low, angry 
voice. 

There was no answer. 

‘‘T say it was—to Tom Shingle.”’ 

‘No, father, it was not,” said Jessie, in a low, clear 
voice. 

‘© Who was it, then ?” cried Dick. 

There was no answer. 

‘*T say, who was it, then ?” he cried again, in a voice that 
Jessie seemed never to have heard before. 

‘*Tt was to his brother Fred, father,” said Jessie, almost 
in a whisper. 

Tom Shingle had stood at the entrance to the court, and 
been a witness of the interview. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTER A LAPSE. 


AX SHINGLE lived in the unfashion- 
able district of Pentonville, but he 
‘ had a goodly house there, and well 
furnished, at the head of a square of 
little residences that some ingenious 
builder had erected to look like a 
plantation of young Wesleyan chapels, 
which were growing up ready for 
transplanting at such and such times 
as they were needed to supply a 
want, 

Mrs. Max—a tall, bony, washed- 
out woman, with a false look about 
her hair, teeth and figure; large 
ears, in each of which, fitting close to the lobe, was a large 
pearl, looking like a button, to hold it back against her 
head—was seated by the fire. For many months had 
passed, and it was a chill December day, with the wind 
roaring down the streets and beating at door and window. 

She was not alone, for on a stool, in a studied, graceful 
attitude, sat Max’s ward, Violante—a rather good-looking 
girl in profile, but terribly disfigured, on looking her full 
in tne face, by a weakness in one eye, the effect of which 
was that it never worked with its twin sister, but was always 
left behind. Thus, whereas her right eye turned sharply 
upon you, and looked you through and through, the left 
did not come up to its work until the right had about fin- 
ished and gone off to do duty on something else. The con- 
sequence was that when talking to her you found you had 
her attention for a few moments, and then, just as you 
seemed to have lost it, eye number two came up to the 
charge, and generally puzzled and confused a stranger to a 
terrible extent. 

‘‘Dear me! Hark at the wind !” said Mrs. Max; ‘‘and 
look at it. Give me my smelling-bottle, Violante. I’m 
always giddy when the wind gets under the carpet like 
that.” 

The smelling-bottle was duly sniffed, and then, changing 
her position so that her fair hair and white eyebrows and 
lashes were full in the light, Mrs. Max looked more than ever 
as if there had been too much soda used in the water ever 
since she was born ; and she sighed and took up her work, 
which was a large, illuminated text on perforated card- 
board. 

In fact, Max Shingle’s house shone in brightly colored 
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cards and many-tinted silken pieces of tapestry, formed to 
improve the sinful mind. Moral aphorisms about honesty 
and contentment looked at you from over the hat-pegs in 
the hall ; pious precepts peeped at you between the banis- 
ters as you went up-stairs, and furnished the drawing-room 
to the displacement of pictures. Many of them lost their 
point, from being illuminated to such an extent that the 
brilliancy and wondrous windings of the letters dazzled the 
eye, and carried the mind into a mental maze as you tried 
to decipher what they meant; but there they were, and 
Mrs. Max and the ward spent their days in constantly add- 
ing to the number. 

The hall mat, instead of ‘‘Cave canem,” bore the legend, 
‘Friend, do not swear; it is a sinful habit,” and always 
exasperated visitors ; while, if you put your feet upon an 
ottoman, you withdrew them directly, feeling that you had 
been guilty of an irreverent act ; for there would be a line 
worked in white beads, with a reference to “‘ Rom. xii., 9,” 
or “*2 Cor. ii., 11.” If you opened a book, there was a 
marker within bidding you “flee,” or ‘‘ cease,” or “‘ turn,” 
or ‘‘stand fast.” If you dined there, and sat near the fire, 
a screen was hung on your chair, which was so covered 
with quotations that it made you feel as if you were turning 
your back on the Christian religion ; while, look which 
way you would, you felt as if you were in the house of a 
good man. 

Pictures there were, of course. There was a large engrav- 
ing of Ruth and Boaz, to which Mrs. Max always drew your 
attention with— 

**Would not you suppose that Mr. Shingle had sat for 
Boaz ?” 

And when you agreed that he might, Violante always 
joined in, directing one eye at you, and saying : 

‘People always think, too, that the Ruth is so like Mrs. 
Maximilian.” ‘When the other eye came slowly up to finish 
the first one’s task, and seemed to say, ‘‘ Now then, what do 
you think of that ?” 

The place was well-furnished, but, from the pictures to 
the carpets, everything was of a very ecclesiastical pattern ; 
and when Max came in, with a white cravat, you felt that 
you were in the presence of a substantial rector, if he were 
not a canon or a dean. 

In a wicked fit, Dick had once dubbed his brother and 
sister-in-law ‘‘Sage and Onions ”’—the one from his solid, 
learned look ; the other from her being always strangely 
scented, and her weakness for bursting into tears. 

Upon the present occasion, she sat for a few minutes, 
and then, taking out her handkerchief, began to weép 
silently. 

‘Your guardian is always late for dinner, my dear ; and 
everything will be spoilt. Where is Tom ?” 

‘**Gone hanging about after Miss Jessie, I suppose,” said 
Violante, with one eye. ‘And Fred, as well,” she added, 
with the other. 

‘It is a strange infatuation on the part of my two sons, 
your dear guardian’s Esau and Jacob,” said Mrs. Max, 
wiping her eyes. ‘I wonder how it is that poor creature, 
Richard Shingle, makes his money ?” 

“*I don’t know,” said Violante. ‘‘They’ve set up a very 
handsome carriage,” she said with one eye, ‘‘and a pair of 
gray horses,” she said with the other. 

‘‘Dear me! It is a mystery,” said Mrs. Max, still weep- 
ing. ‘Fifteen months ago Richard was our poor tenant ; 
now he must be worth thousands. I hope he is honest.” 

‘* Perhaps we had better work him some texts,” said Vio- 
Jante, maliciously. Then raising her other eye, ‘They 
might do him good.” 

“‘T don’t know,” sighed Mrs. Max ; “‘ we never see them, 
now they have grown so rich. It is very shocking.” 


| 


| 





Violante did not seem to see that it was shocking, for she 
only tossed her head. 

‘‘Has Tom been any more attentive to you lately, my 
dear ?” 

“No, not a bit,” said the girl, spitefully, and one eye 
flashed at Mrs. Max; ‘‘nor Fred neither,” she continued, 
bestowing a milder ray with the other. 

‘The infatuation will wear off,” said Mrs. Max, wring- 
ing her hands, but seeming as if wringing her pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘“‘and then one of them will come to his 
senses,” 

‘I shall never marry Tom,” said the girl, decidedly, 

“Don’t speak so, my child,” said Mrs. Max. ‘‘ You know 
your guardian has so arranged it; and he can withhold 
your money if you are disobedient.” 

“Yes !” cried Violante, ‘‘ money, money, money—always 
money! That's why I am kept for the pleasure of those 
two scapegraces, and mocked at by that saucy hussy of a 
Jessie. I wish I hadn’t a penny !” 

‘Hush !” cried Mrs. Max ; “here is your guardian !”” 

As she spoke she hastily wiped her eyes—pretty dry this 
time—and put away her handkerchief, for voices were 
heard beiow. 

In fact, ten minutes before, Max Shingle had been roll- 
ing grandly along from the city, lookjpg the full-blown 
perfection of a thick-lipped, self-inflated, sensual man, 
when a very feeble-looking old wretch, with vice and 
misery branded into his face, but evidently in suffering 
and misery enough to have brought repentance for the 
past, stretched forth a lean and yellow claw with a box of 
vesuvians therein. 

‘Buy a box, master,” he said, huskily. 
starving.” 

Max turned upon him, half closed his eyes, and gazed 
down with a splendidly parochial expression of counte- 
nance. 

**Only another form of begging, my good man,” he said, 
benignantly. ‘I don’t smoke.” 

**T do,” said the old fellow, bitterly—‘‘ when I get a 
chance, Begging? Well, what am I do ?” 

“There is the workhouse, my good friend. I contri- 
bute largely to the poor rates.” 

‘* What should I do in the workhouse ?” said the man, 
angrily—‘‘ die in a fortnight. Do you hear? Must have 
my drop of drink now, and my tobacco. Will they let 
me have them in the workhouse ?” 7 

‘** No,” said Max—‘‘ no, my friend, they would not.” 

‘‘Then why do you talk to me of your workhouse ?” 
said the man. ‘Give me a copper, or say you won’t— 
don’t cant.” 

‘*No, my man, I shall give you no money,” said Max. 
‘If I did my duty I should give you in charge as a vio- 
lent beggar. Go and work—as your betters do.” 

‘* Work—what !” said the man, with a scornful laugh, 
‘give me into custody. Well, do. Not the first kind 
action you've done in your life. How can I work now ? 
Who'd give me work ?” 

“You should have thought of that before,” said Max, 
who rather enjoyed the opportunity of giving a lesson. 

*‘ Ay, like you did ; and grown rich, and smash, per- 
haps,” said the man; “ but I was a fool, and a rogue, and 
come to the dogs. Perhaps you are like me, and may 
come to the dogs as well. Yes, go on—curse you!” he 
muttered ; ‘“‘and keep the copper you would have never 
missed !” 

Max was rolling on, when he started and turned round 
angrily, for he was caught by the arm with a sudden 
check. 

** You scoun——” 


‘I’m nearly 
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“‘Hey ? What say ?” cried a well-known voice; and 
he found that it was not the beggar’s hand that had seized 
him, but that old Hopper had hooked him with his great 
oak walking-stick. ‘‘ How are you ?” he continued. ‘ Ah, 
what a good man you are, Max ; while I’m such a sinner. 
Been talking to this poor fellow for his good, eh? Ah, I 
couldn’t hear a word you said ; but it was all pearls and 
diamonds, ch? You feel better, don’t you, my man, eh ?” 








should like to say a few words to him for his good as 
well.” 

‘* Five shillings !” gasped Max. 

‘‘Hey? What? Not got five shillings? Well, two 
half-crowns will do,” said Hopper, with a chuckle that 
showed his intense enjoyment of the other’s discomfiture ; 
while, evidently under the belief that something was to 
come of the encounter, the beggar stopped and looked on. 


THE STORY OF SAMUEL. 


‘Yah !” growled the beggar; but he stopped to gaze 
curiously at the pair before him. 

“‘Stop a moment, Max ; you forgot to give him a trifle 
as well. So good of you to take an interest in his condi- 
tion! Such a great philanthropist, my friend.” 

The man grinned. 

‘*Give me the five shillings for him, Max.” 

‘* What ?” roared Max. 

‘**The five shillings you meant to give to him; and I 





Max turned angrily upon his heel, but Hopper was too 
quick, and, hooking him by the arm, once more he 
checked his progress. 

“Don’t be ashamed to do good,” he said, laughing in 
Max’s face, while he held out his hand, into which, mutter- 
ing savagely the while, Max dropped fivo shillings. 
“That’s right—that’s right. ‘‘ Now, you sir,” he contin- 
ued, to the beggar, ‘‘ what do you mean by growing old 
and ugly, and weak and miserable? Ain't you ashamed 
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of being such a wretch ?—always loafing about crustily, 
too, instead of crummily, like we do. Ain’t you ashamed ?” 

The man looked at him curiously, as if scarcely knowing 
whether he was in jest or in earnest. 

“Why, you're seventy, if you’re a day,” said “Lopper, 
sharply. 

The man nodded. 

*“Whut do you mean by living to seventy and being 
poor? There, here are this good, pious man’s five shul- 
lings. Be off with you, and don’t do so any more. Come 
along, Max, I'll go home to dinner with you,” he contin- 
ued, taking his arm. 

Max swore a very ugly oath to himself; but he was 
obliged to put up with the annoyance—a feeling modified, 
however, directly afterward, by his curiosity being ex- 
cited. ; 

‘“*I’ve just come from your brother Dick’s,” said Hop- 
per, winking to himself. 

Max was mollified directly, for reasons of his own ; for, 
though over a year had passed, Dick had kept his own 
counsel so well that not a soul, even in his own family, 
knew of the secret of his success. Hopper was as ignorant 
as the rest; but he assumed a knowledge in Max’s pre- 
sence that he did not possess. 

‘‘is—is he doing well ?” said Max, in an indifferent 
tone. 

ay Hey » 

“IT say is he doing well ?” shouted Max. 

‘* Wonderfully ! Keeps his brougham, and a carriage 
besides, for his wife and daughter.” 

‘Ah !” said Max. ‘Is ho civil to you? 
now, I suppose ?” 

“‘Only three nights a week,” said Hopper,” winking to 
himself every time he spoke. “Fine, princely fellow, 
Dick. Ah, here we are! Very glad—I’m hungry. He 
wanted me to stay, but I would not.” 

Max opened the front door with his latch-key, and drew 
back for Hopper to enter, which that worthy did, and 
began to wipe his feet upon the mat, which said, in scar- 
let letters, ‘‘ Friend, do not swear,” etc. 

‘*Damn that mat!” exclaimed Hopper, loudly, as he 
caught one toe in the long pile, and nearly fell headlong, 
while Max gazed at him in perfect horror. 

‘“‘Couldn’t help it,” said Hopper, 
“Didn't swear—did I ?” 

** Indeed, sir, you did !” exclaimed Max. 

‘Hey ? What say ?” 

** You did, sir !” shouted Max. ) 

“‘Did what ?’’ 

** Swore—at the mat!” cried Max, again. 

“Hey ?” said Hopper, who had grown won‘erfully deaf 
since he had been in the hall. 

‘*T say you swore at the mat !” cried Max, again. 


No music 


apologetically. 


“T swore at the mat?. Did I? Tut, tut, tut! How 
hard it is # break one’s self of bad habits! Now, I’ll be 
bound tofy you never did such a thing as that, Max ?” 


Max shook his head. 

‘‘No, ot course you would not. Ah, Max, I wish I was 
as good a man as you. Five shillings toa beggar in the 
street! Ha, ha, ha! It’s wonderful how some men’s 
minds are constituted !” 

Hopper took off an unpleasant-looking respirator that 
he had been wearing more or less—more when he was not 
speaking, less when he was; and when it was in its place, 
it seemed to have the effect of sticking his gray mustache 
up into his nostrils, like a fierce chevaux de frise round his 
mouth, to keep people from kissing him. Then he put 
his hat on his crooked stick, and his great coat on a chair, 
so as not to catch the moral aphorisms that were waiting 





to catch his eye, and followed Max up into the drawing- 
room, where the ladies looked horror-stricken at the sight 
of their guest. 

But there was no help for it; and Mrs. Shingle, at a 
sign from her lord, put on her most agreeable air ; though 
Violante gave him, uncompromisingly, an ugly look with 
one eye, which seemed to pierce him, while she clinched 
the shaft with the other, Hopper replying with his lowest 
bow. 

The brothers Tom and Fred came in directly after— 
Tom to offer his hand in a straighttorward, manly way ; 
while Fred gave a supercilious nod, and went up to his 
mother. 

Hopper nodded, and as soon as the dinner was an- 
nounced, offered his arm to Mrs. Max, and they went 
down to the dining-room. 


—_—__ 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER DINNER. 


-Y WELL-ORDERED house had Max 

|); Shingle, and his dinners were well 
* served; and since he was obliged to re- 
ceive the visits of Hopper, he made a 
virtue of necessity, trying all the dinner- 
time to lay little traps for him to fall into 
about his brother Richard ; but as Hopper 
saw Tom lean eagerly forward, and Fred 
turn sharply to listen to his answers, 
while a irown passed between the two 
brothers, he misunderstood every word said to him as the 
dinner went on. ? 

**So Richard is doing uncommonly well, is he ?” said 
Max. 

‘‘Hey? You’re not doing uncommonly well? So I 
heard in the city. Some one told me your house was 
quite shaky.” 

**Who told you that ?” exclaimed Fred, fiercely. 

‘“‘ Hey ?” 

“T say who told you that ?” cried Fred, more lowly. 

**T can’t hear a word you say, young man,” replied Hop- 
per ; ‘‘you must come round. This a bad room of yours 
for sound, Maximilian—I'd have it altered.” 

There were several little encounters of this kind during 
the repast ; for Hopper, as soon as he saw the object of his 
host, strove religiously to frustrate his efforts, and with 
such success that Max gave up in disgust and tried another 
tack, after making up his mind to call on his brother and 
try to become reconciled. This he was the more eager for, 
now that it was a fact that he had lost very heavily of late, 
and his house was tottering to its fall. 

‘Ah !” said Max, at last, as the dinner progressed 
slowly, ‘it’s a pity, Hopper, that you have no money to 
invest.” ; 

‘Hey? Money to invest? No, thank you. But don’t 
talk shop, man. I wonder so good a creature thinks so 
much of money. But you keep a carriage ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Max, smiling good-humoredly at his 
wife, as if to say, ‘‘ You see, he will have his joke !” 

** And horses ?” 

‘* Of course,” said Max, smiling. 

‘There, don’t put on that imbecile smile !” cried Hop- 
per. ‘‘There’s only been one decent dish on the table yet, 
and I’ve got some of it now. You don’t send your horses 
out to work with their nosebags on, so don’t make me work 
when I’ve got mine on. I’m hard of hearing, but I’m fond 
of my digestion ; so don’t treat your guest worse than your 
horses.” 

‘*You always did have a joke, Hopper,” said Max. 
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‘Joke !—it’s no joke !” cried Hopper, pointing at a pie 
before him. ‘Look at that—that’s a thing to eat! ‘Look 
at the crust ; just like the top of a brown skull, with all the 
sutures marked, ready to thrust a knife in and open it— 
only it’s apple-pie inside instead of brains.” 

Mrs. Max gave a horrified look at Violante. 

At last the dessert was placed on the table, and in due 
time the ladies rose, Tom following them shortly, and Fred, 
with a sneering look at his brother, rising and saying he 
should go and have a cigar. 

‘**You don’t smoke, I suppose, old Hopper ?” 

‘*Hey ? Not smoke? Yes, I do; but I shall have a 
pipe.” 

Left alone, Hopper condescended to talk about Richard, 
and gave Max a full account of his handsomely furnished 
house, growing so confidential that, when he took his cup 
of coffee, he drew nearer and nearer, gesticulating as he 
described the rich Turkey carpets ; and, of course by acci- 
dent, upsetting the cup of coffee over Max’s knee, apolo- 
gizing, however, so warmly that Max vowed it was nothing, 
and sat patiently and heard a highly colored account of his 
brother’s prosperity. 

‘* He must be very rich,” said Max, at last, as he tapped 
the mahogany table with his fingers. 

‘Not saved much, I should say,” replied Hopper ; ‘‘ but 
he’s making money fast. But so are you.” 

“Um—no, I’m very heavily insured, though.” 

‘*Not in the Oldwives’ Friendly ?” said Hopper, with a 
curious look, though he knew the fact well. 

‘* Well—er—er—yes, I am,” said Max. 

‘They'll go to smash,” said Hopper, eagerly. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you heard the rumors ?” 

** Ye—es,” faltered Max. 

‘The scoundrels! And ycu such a good man, too ; who 
has saved up and toiled for his two sons. I tell vou what 
T'd do,” he said, earnestly. 

‘* What ?” cried Max, turning to him with the eagerness 
of one in peril. . 

‘« They must last another twelvemonth, and pay up liabil- 
ities till then.” 

‘* Yes, they must do that, I should say,” said Max. 

‘*Then die at once, and let your people draw the money!” 
cried Hopper, striking him in the breast, and gazing at him 
with the most serious of aspects. ‘‘So good and self-deny- 
ing! You all over.” 

Max started back, with horror in his countenance, and 
glared at Hopper, whose countenance, however, never for a 
moment changed ; and he hastily poured himself out a glass 
of port and tossed it off. 

‘‘Very hard upon you, Max. I wish I was rich, and 
could help you; for you have been hit hard, of course. 
Never mind, you’ve that violent girl’s money in hand—six 
thousand. Make one of your boys marry her, and that'll 
be all right.” 

‘* Shall we go up to the drawing-room?” said Max, rising. 

‘Hey ? Go up-stairs ? No, not to-night, thanky. Say 
good-by to the ladies. I'll be off now,” said Hopper. 
‘“‘Thanky for a bad dinner. More wine? No, I’m going 
to my lodging for a quiet pipe and a glass of toddy before 
bed. Wretched weather, ain’t it, for so near Christmas ? 
All right; Ican get my coat on. Thanky, Max, thanky. 
I shan’t die yet, you know ; your secret’s all right. Stop 
till I put on my respirator, so as to keep my lungs all 
right, for your sake. Now, my hat and stick. Thanky.” 

He buttoned his coat tightly, and looped the elastic of 
his respirator over his ears, and then stumbled to the door, 
gave the mat an ugly stab with his stick. nodded, did not 
shake hands, and went stumping down the street, talking 
to himself the while, 





‘*T wonder whether that Tom is a trump at bottom ?” he 
said, ‘I don’t know yet, but there’s a bit ot mystery over 
it all; and about Fred and that girl, Jessie. She’s a puzzle 
too. I wouldn’t have thought it of her; but I never did 
understand women. And so old Max is hit bard. Ha, ha, 
ha! Well, it’s the old saying, ‘Money got over old what’s- 
his-name’s back’s spent under his chest’; and I’m sure of 
it. Id swear it. He's spent every penny of that violent 
girl’s fortune, as sure as my name’s Hopper, wien it 
really is.” 





CHAPTER X. 


RICHARD AT HOME. 


RicHarD SHINGLE was seated in bis study—his own speciai 
room, tabooed, as he said, to every one but the specials— 
the specials being those whom he admitted. The place 
had a gay bachelor look about it, with a smoking-cap put- 
ting out a fiery Amazon, and the green shade of a gas globe 
perched on one side, giving it a rakish air, as if it had been 
out all night. Cigars were in a box on the table, a hand- 
some sodawater and spirit-stand was on a sideboard, and 
newspapers were lying about. 

The furniture of the room was handsome, and in excel- 
lent taste ; but it seemed as if finishing touches had been 
put by the owner himself, the said touches not being in 
keeping with the rest of the arrangements. There was an 
absence of books, too, in the place, which certainly had not 
a studious air. There were, however, plenty of newspapers 
and reviews ; and it was observable that while the Saturday 
and Spectator were in an uncut state, Reynolds’s and Lioya’s 
were thumbed and crumpled with much reading. 

Richard himself was in the room, lolling back in a com- 
fortable easy-chair, in a rather loud-patterned shawl dress- 
ing-gown ; one leg was thrown negligently over the chair- 
arm, a good cigar was in his lips, and as he smoked he 
diligently read the Times. 

There was an appearance about Richard Shingle of hav- 
ing been dressed and had his hair brushed by somebody 
else, with the result that he was not quite comfortaWle ; 
and every now and then he looked at the stubby fingers of 
his right hand, and had a bite at the hard skin at the 
sides, as if to help them to grow soft and genteel ; for, 
though as clean as if he had boiled them every day to get 
them rid of old wax and leather-stains, they looked as 
thorough a pair of workman’s hands as it was possible to 
encounter in friendly grasp, or clinched in warfare 
unpleasantly near your nose. 

‘*Phew ! this is hard work,” said Dick, pulling out a 
crimson silk handkerchief and wiping his forehead. 

Then, laying down the paper, he rose, crossed the room, 
and poured himself out a little brandy from a decanter, 
before taking up a bottle of soda water and unwiring the 
cork, 

Squish ! fizz! pop ! 

There was a sharp explosion; the cork ts & gas 
globe with a loud ring, and before Dick could™pour out 
the contents of the bottle, half of it was on the Turkey 
carpet, drenching his hands and the front of his dressing- 
gown. 

‘‘Tf it was only genteel to swear,” he cried, ‘ I’d have 
such a good one! Yah! it’s as gassy as brother Max. 
Here’s a pretty mess! Ah, that’s better, though,” he con- 
tinned, as he poured outand drank the refreshing draught 
before returning to his seat, wiping his -hands upon his 
crimson silk handkerchief. ‘It’s very good sort of stuff, 
brandy-and-soda—specially the brandy ; but I don’t know 
that I like it so well as half-a-pint of beer just drawn up 
cool out of a cellar, with plenty of head. Ah, those were 
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days, after all,” he said, sorrowfully. ‘‘One can’t go and 
have half-pints now. Hold hard, my lad! Taboo! taboo! 
That’s all taboo, you know. 

‘* Well, I was always grumbling then, and wanting to be 
well off; but, somehow, we was very happy,” he contin- 
ued, reseating himself in his chair. ‘‘ Now I am well off, 
I’m always feeling as if I wanted something else. But I 
don’t know—if Jessie would only look all right again, and 
matters be square, I don’t think I should grumble much, 
Well, here goes once more.” 

He gave the paper a fierce shake, got his leg well over 
the arm of the chair, and went on reading aloud : 

***«The Chancellor of the Ex-exchequer ap-peal-ed to the 
’Ouse to give doo con-sid-e-ra-tion to the wote—vote—and 
said—plead——’ Blow the paper! it’s awfully dry work 
going through all this "Ouse of Commons business every 
morning—not half so interesting as the little bits about 
the accidents and murders and ’saults down at the bottom 
of the weekly papers. One never knows where one is, and 
the way I gets the two sides of the Ouse mixed up together 
makes me thankful I ain’t in Parlymint, or I should be 
doing some mischief. I wish Jessie would come. The 
members don’t seem to talk quite so much stuff when she 
reads. Poor lass! I'd give a thousand pounds down— 
and I could give it, too,” he added, with a fierce slap on 
his knees—‘‘ to see her looking as well and happy as she 
used.” 

He stopped, thinking for a few minutes. 

**No,” he said, aloud, ‘‘I haven’t done wrong. I've 
said it a dozen times, and I saysit again. ‘No, my lass, 
I ask no questions about it,’ I says; ‘but that was an 
unpleasant piece of business about Fred Shingle, as is a 
reg’lar scamp, and if you loved Tom you didn’t do right. 
You says he came and threw up something at the window, 
and you opened it, thinking it was Tom. Well, my gal, 
you didn’t do right, then, after what had happened. But 
there! it’s all over now. They belong to another set, 
unless they find out as we're well off now, and Max wants 
to be friends.’ Ha, ha, ha! I shouldn’t wonder if he did 
sonfé day. Ah, well, let’s have some more paper.” 

He went on reading for five minutes, and then threw the 
sheet down impatiently. 

«Tf it wasn’t for seeming so ignorant, I wouldn’t read a 
blessed line of it,” he cried. ‘‘ Talk, talk, talk! Why, 
they might say it all in half an hour ; only one seems so 
out of everything if one can’t talk about politics. No one 
ever says a word about the interesting paragraphs. I’m 
getting very tired of it all, and if ever I go into Parlymint 
I shall try for a comfortable seat below the gangway, or a 
hammock in the cabin.” 

He pulled out a handsome self-winding gold watch, 
looked at it with a sigh, and turned it over in his hand. 

“Yes, you’re very pretty, and very valuable; but now 
I’ve had you six months I don’t care tuppence about you, 
’specially as I don’t want to serve you as we used the old 
thirty-shilling silver vertical. ‘Make it ten shillings this 
time, Mr. Dobree—do, please,’ I says, one night, ‘and I’ve 
got tuppence in my pocket for the ticket.’ ‘No,’ he says ; 
‘seven shillings—the old price. Take it or leave it,’ he 
says. ‘Take it,’ I says. And so it went on till we lost it. 
Taboo ! taboo!” he exclaimed, giving himself a slap on 
the mouth, and putting away his timekeeper. ‘ But I 
often wonder what’s become of the old watch. Ha, ha, 
ha! it was a rum one. You never knowed what it meant 
to do. One week it was all gain, and another all lose ; 
and the way in which it would shake hands with itself, as 
if it enjoyed having such a lark, was fine, only it forgot to 
leave go, and the two hands went round together. Ah, 
well, the cases was worth the seven shillings ; so Uncle D. 





didn’t lose by the last transaction. But—taboo ! taboo ! 
Here’s some one coming.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Shingle entered, looking 
plump and well ; and, having been very tastefully dressed 
by a good modisie, she was a fair example of what money 
willdo. . : 

It must be certainly owned that if she were to be calcu- 
lated by the standard of refinement, it would have been 
necessary for her to hold her peace, as at the first words a 
considerable amount would have had to be taken from her 
value ; but, all the same, there was very little trace left of 
the homely shoemaker’s wife of Crowder’s-buildings. 

‘*Well, mother,” said Dick, smiling, as she entered, 
‘* what’s the best news ?” 

‘* Bad,” said Mrs. Shingle, wearily. 

‘*‘Isn’t Jessie any better, mother ?” he exclaimed, anx- 
iously. 

Mrs, Shingle shook her head. 

‘* What does she say, mother ?” 

‘*Nothing,” cried Mrs. Shingle, sharply ; ‘‘she’s like 
her father—has her secrets, and keeps them.” 

**Don’t, don’t, mother—don’t go on like that !” cried 
Dick, imploringly. ‘‘I’ve only got one secret from you.” 

“One, indeed !” said Mrs. Shingle, growing red in the 
face, and certainly less ladylike in appearance ; ‘‘ but it’s 
such a big one that it’s greater than all the things you've 
told me all your life.” 

“Well, it is a big one, certainly,” said Dick, caressing 
his chin, and smiling blandly. ‘It’s been the making 
of us.” 

**And you keep it from your own wife, who’s been mar- 
ried to you over twenty years.” 

‘*Over twenty years!” said Dick, smiling at her—‘‘is 
it, now? Well, I suppose it is. But, lor, who’d have 
thought it! Why, mother, you grow younger and hand- 
somer every day.” 

‘*Do I ?” said Mrs. Shingle, evidently feeling flattered, 
but angry all the same. ‘‘If I do, father, it’s not from 
ease of mind.” 

‘*Come, come, mother,” he said, getting up and putting 
his arm around her, “ don’t turn cross about it. I made a 
sort of promise like, to myself, when I thought of the idea 
that I’ve worked out into this house and this style of 
grounds for you, and your watch and chain and jookry, 
that I’d keep it all a secret.” 

‘Then it isn’t honest, father,” cried Mrs. Shingle. 

‘‘That’s what you’ve often said, mother, when you've 
been a bit waxy with me, and that’s what I felt you might 
say when I first thought it out and promised to keep it a 
secret.”” 

‘* Who did you promise ?” said Mrs. Shingle. 

‘* Him,” said Dick, taking up an envelope and pointing 
to it with pride. ‘‘See—‘ Richard Shingle, Esq., The Ivy 
House, Haverstock Hill,’” he went on, reading the address. 
‘“‘That’s the man I promised.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Shingle, trying to escape from his arm, 
but very feebly ; ‘‘and kept it from your own wife.” 

‘* Well, yes,” said Dick, with a puzzled look very strong 
in his face. ‘‘I have kept it from you; but it’s a sort of 
religious oath—like Freemasonry.” . 

‘‘Like free stuffery !” cried Mrs. Shingle. ‘‘ When we 
were poor you never had any secrets from me.” 

‘No, my dear,” said Dick, kissing her, ‘‘never had one 
worth keeping ; and see how badly it worked—how poor 
we were! NowI have got a secret for you—see how it 
works, and how well-off we are ?’ 

‘**T’d rather be poor again, then !” cried Mrs. Shingle. 

‘“‘Well, they was happy times,” said Dick ; ‘‘ but there 
was a very rough wrong side. It was like wearing a good 
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pair of boots with the nails sticking up inside”—slap ! 
‘*taboo : taboo !” continued Dick, giving himself a blow on 
the lips. 

‘*Tf l’ve asked you to tell me that secret night and day— 
T say, if I’ve asked you once,” cried Mrs. Shingle, excitedly; 
**T’ve asked you——” 

‘*Two thousand times, at least,” said Dick, interrupting 
her ; **’specially at night.” 

‘*Then I’ll make a vow too!” cried Mrs. Shingle, throw- 
ing herself into a chair. ‘‘ Never more—no, not even when 
I’m lying on my dying bed, will I ask you again !” 

She leaned back and looked at him angrily, as if she 
expected that this fearful vow would bring him on his 
knees at her feet. And certainly Dick did come over to 
her ; but it was wifi a look of relief on his countenance as 
he bent down and kissed her. 

‘‘Thanky, mother,” he said—‘‘thanky. You see, it’s a 
very strange secret, and mightn’t agree with you.” 

‘*Tt’s agreed with you,” she said, tartly. 

‘* Well, yes, pretty well,” he said, smiling complacently ; 
‘but there, I’ve never told a soul, not even old Hopper ; 
and fine and wild he’s been sometimes about it.” 

“T should think not, indeed !’”’ cried Mrs. Shingle. 

‘* There, there, don’t look like that, mother,” cried Dick ; 
‘*you have got such a sweet, comfortable sort of face when 
it’s not cross ; and—there—it’s all right, isn’t it ?” 

It seemed to be, for Mrs. Shingle smiled once more, and 
Dick drew a chair close to her. 

‘*Now, look here, mother,” he said, ‘*I want to talk to 
you about Jessie,” 

Mrs. Shingle sighed, and laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

‘*Poor Jessie !” she said. 

‘* Now, what’s to be done about——” 

“Tm sure I don't know,” sighed Mrs. Shingle. 

**Do you think she cares about Tom now? Because, if 
she does, I’ll swallow all- the old pride and hold out the 
‘and of good-fellowship to him—that is, if he’s a honest, 
true sorter fellow; if he ain’t, things had better stop as 
they are.” 

‘*But that’s what I don’t know,” said Mrs. Shingle, with 
a tear in her voice ; ‘‘she won’t talk about it. You know 
as well as I do that it’s all come on since that night at Crow- 
der’s buildings.” 

** Taboo, taboo !” muttered Dick. 

‘*That letter was the worst part of it.” 

‘‘ What, the one that come from Tom next day ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Shingle ; ‘‘ it must have been very bitter 
and angry, for she turned red, and then white, and ended 
by crumpling it up and throwing it into the fire.” 

**And Tom’s never tried to come nigh her since ?” said 
Dick, musing. 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Shingle. 

‘‘ Well, p’raps that’s pride,” said Dick. ‘‘ He’s waiting 
to be asked. I don’t think the less of him for that.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Shingle, ‘‘ Jessie won’t talk about it ; 
but it’s my belief that Tom must have seen Fred come to 
see her that night, and he told her so and threw her off, and 
she’s been fretting and wearing away ever since.” 

‘* Fred’s often hanging about, though. Does she see him, 
do you think ?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said Mrs. Shingle, ‘‘I don’t think she does. 
Heigho ! I don’t know how it’s to end. She’s getting as 
thin as thin, and scarcely eats a bit; and she’s always 
watching and listening in . ae wretched way that makes 
me wish she was marrie 

‘Well, that’s it,” oriéd Dick ; ‘‘let’s get her iar 1 il 

“ Are you in such.a hurry to part with her, then, father ?” 
said Mrs. Shingle, bitterly. 





**Part with her? NotI!” cried Dick. 
to part with her. Oh, no. 
have to come and live here.” 

‘‘Don’t talk nonsense!” said practical Mrs. Shingle. 
‘‘Nice thing, for a young couple to be always having their 
father and mother in the house! Suppose whoever it is 
should want to bring his too ?” 

‘Well, that would be awkward,” said Dick, rubbing his 
nose. ‘Hush! here she comes.” 

Jessie came in just then, very gently, and her aspect jus- 
tified Mrs. Shingle’s words ; for the poor girl looked thin 
and wasted, while a sad, weary smile played about her lips, 
as if she were in constant pain, and trying to hide it from 
those around. 

‘“Why, Jessie, my gal,” said Dick, ‘‘where have you 
been all this long time? Come along. I’ve got to leave 
soon—eleven twenty sharp,” he continued, glancing at his 
watch, and shutting it with aloud snap ; while Mrs. Shingle 
rose and left the room. 

Jessie went to his side and kissed him, staying leaning 
upon his shoulder; but soon after walked away to the 
window and looked out. 

‘‘That’s what she’s always doing,” muttered Dick, biting 
his fingers, as if to get rid of a bit of wax—‘‘ always look- 
ing for some one as never comes. It must be about one of 
these two fellows. I'll try her. I can read her like a book. 
Jessie,” he cried. 

‘* Yes, father,” she replied. 

**T met Fred Shingle yesterday.” 

She started round, and looked at him with dilated eyes. 

“And Tom Shingle, his brother, the day before.” 

Her face flushed, and an angry look darted from her 
eyes as he spoke, but she turned away ; and her father’s 
reading of the mobile face turned out to be a miserable 
failure. 

**It must be Fred,” he muttered. ‘‘I don’t like it,” he 
continued, biting his fingers, where an invisible bit of wax 
seemed to stick tightly ; ‘‘ but I’m not going to see her die 
before my eyes. I'd sooner she married a scamp—if she 
loves him. But he don’t have the playing with any money 
I may give her. Now, if Max would only make the first 
advances we might be friendly again. I can afford to be, 
and I will, but I don’t like to make the first step. Jessie, 
my girl, ifi—I say if—if I was to become friends with your 
uncle again——” 

“Friends with Uncle Max ?” cried Jessie, starting. 

‘*Yes, my dear. Blood’s thicker than water, you know ; 
isn’t it ?” 

‘* Yes, father,” cried Jessie, catching the curtains 
tightly. 

‘**T’ve been thinking of it, you know, and I was going to 
say he did give you—us, I mean—the rough side of his 
tongue once.” 

‘¢That’s—that’s all forgotten now, father,” faltered Jessie, 
softly. 

‘You forgive him, my gal, for what he said to you ?” 

‘* Yes, father, yes,” she cried, with a sob. 

‘And you wouldn’t mind meeting him again ?” 

‘*¢N—no, father, I think not,” she faltered. 

‘‘And you wouldn’t mind meeting your cousin Fred, 
eh ?” 

‘*TJ—I don’t think so, father ; I would try not to mind.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t press you, my dear,” he said ; ‘but you 
know Uncle Max is my brother, and blood is thicker than 
water, eh ? I say blood is thicker than water ; and some 
day I must die, and I should like to be friends first.” 

‘* Die, father !” said Jessie, with a weary look. ‘‘ Not you, 
father. - Would it be very hard to die ?” 

‘*Here, Jessie, my pet, don’t talk in that way. How 


“*T’'m not going 
Whoever it is as has her will 
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should I know ? I never tried,” cried Dick, in a troubled 
way. ‘* What makes you say that ?” 

“‘ Because—because, father ” $he stopped short. 

‘Oh, there, my gal, no one’s going to die yet ; but I say, 
Jessie, your cousin Tom—you wouldn’t mind meeting him, 
too ?” 

She turned upon him a look of mingled joy and dread ; 
and then, shaking her head— 

‘*No, no, father!” she exclaimed, closing her eyes, and 
with the veizs, in her forehead standing out, ‘‘I could not 
bear to meet him.” ° 

“It’s Fred! I said it was,” exclaimed Dick, to himself, 
“Well, ’'m sorry ; but it can’t be helped. I'll talk to 
him like a father, and bring him round. Now, if—— 
What do you want, John ?” 

He turned sharply round, for the door opened, and a 
page in a neat livery, scarcely recognizable as the ’pren- 
tice of the shoemaker’s workshop, entered the room. 

** Please, sir, here’s a gentleman to see you.” 

** Who is it,” cried Dick ; ‘‘and what are you grinning 
at ?” 

‘* Please, sir, it’s Mr. Maximilian Shingle ; and ’ere’s his 
card.” 

Max Shingle had made up his mind, without any allu- 
sion to blood being thicker than water, to make the first 
advance to his brother. For it was very evident that 
Dick had hit upon some means of making money very 
rapidly, whilst of late matters had been turning out very 
badly in his own business arrangements. No matter what 
he tried, or how he speculated, everything turned out 
wrong; until, in a kind of reckless gambling fit, to try 
and recoup himself for past losses, Max had plunged him- 
self more deeply in the mire. 

He had broached his intentions to his wife and ward at 
breakfast-time, and Mrs. Max had shed tears. 

“I'm sure I don’t know what to say, Max,” she whis- 
pered, ‘unless it be—oh !” 

She uttered a loud shriek. 

**My poor darling, what is it ?’ cried Max. ‘‘ Another 
of your little fits ? There, go to her, Violante. She will 





-be better soon.” 


“Yes, yes—it is nothing,” faltered the poor woman. ‘I 
shall be better directly.” 

And she looked in’a frightened way at her smooth, smil- 
ing lord, as she ground her teeth and pressed her lips 
together, to keep from moaning aloud. 

Violante, who did not know what was the matter 
jumped up and went to Mrs. Max’s assistance ; while the 
cat, who did know what was the matter, having felt Max 
Shingle’s boot whisk by her ears as it struck poor Mrs. 
Max in the shin, crept out of harm’s way, and curled up 
on the mat. 

Tom Shingle and his brother Fred had risen and left the 
table, the one for Somerset House, the other for the office, 
before this incident occurred, or probably it would not 
have taken place ; but Max had his reasons for not speak- 
ing sooner—one being that he fully intended Tom to 
marry his ward, and the other that he wished to pay his 
visit before his sons were aware of the fact. 

On reaching his brother’s house, it was with a feeling of 
ennoyance that he was ushered by the boy into the hand- 
some dining-room, opening upon a conservatory, where, 
amongst other pictures, that of Dick and his wife occupied 
conspicuous places. 

“So you. say your master is at home, my man,” said 
Max, with his most urbane smile, as the boy came back 
from the study. 

* Yes, sir; he don’t go out until near midday on Toos- 
Gays. He says will you wait five minutes, sir ?” 





** You didn’t know me again,” said Max, smiling in an 
ingratiating manner, as he pulled out his card-case. 

**Oh, don’t I just know you again, sir !” cried the boy. 
‘*You’re master’s brother, as used to come to the old 
place.” 

“ Quite right, my man—quite right,” said Max. “‘Iom 
your master’s brother.” 

“You didn’t know me again, sir ?” said John. 

‘““No. my man—no,” said Max, putting up his glass, and 
gazing at the boy with great interest—‘‘ you’ve improved 
so wonderfully. Ah! you look better than you did in 
those old days.” 

*“T should think I did, sir. Things is altered now. 
Master never talks about the shoemaking—he calls it 
taboo.” : 

“* Does he, really ?” 

“Yes, sir ; and things is altered. Never feel hollow now 
—nothing never gnaws inside; and master says it’s all 
because my ’gestion’s better. He knows.” 

‘“Stop a moment,” said Max, insinuatingly ; ‘‘ here’s a 
shilling.” 

‘“Thanky, sir; shall I go now ?” 

**In a moment,” said Max. ‘So he’s in his study, is 
he? Making patent boots and shoes ?” 

‘**Bless your ‘art, no, sir—he don’t make no boots and 
shoesnow. He buys all the very best. Look at that,” he 
continued, holding out a foot. 

As he spoke, Dick made his appearance behind them at 
the conservatory door, when, on seeing Max talking to the 
boy, he drew back behind the plants. 

“Ah, yes,” said Max ; “ that’s 2 handsome boot; and 
you’ve got a good foot, my lad.” 

‘* Them’s the best boots in tho trade, sir,” said the boy. 

‘*He’s going to pump him,” muttered Dick. ‘ Well, 
if he plays those games, I shali do the artful too.” 

‘So you never feel hungry and hollow now, my man ?” 
said Max. 

“‘T should think not, sir. Master gave orders that I 
was always to have as much as I liked to eat. And I do,” 
he added, unctuously. 

**He don’t know much,” muttered Dick; “‘ but if he 
gets putting old Max on the scent, I’ll half smother him.” 

‘So you eat and drink as much as you like, do you, my 
man ?” continued Max. 

“Don’t I?” said the boy, laughing. ‘I should just 
think Ido. Why, I’ve grow’d out of two suits of livery 
since we've been here.” 

** And how long’s that ?” 

‘*Twelve months, sir; and these is getting too tight.” 

‘‘You were not in quite such a fine house us this before, 
were you ?” 

‘*Oh, no, sir—nothing like ; but we’ve been doing very 
well lately.” 

** You young villain !” muttered Dick ; ‘‘if you get tell- 
ing tales I'll never forgive you.” 

**So I suppose,” said Max, ‘‘And so you are very 
happy and comfortable ?” 

“*Tt’s lovely, sir.” 

‘* Master and mistress very kind, I suppose ?” 

“They jest are, sir. Missus and miss seems like two 
angels, sir.” 

** And your master—does he ever give you the stirrup- 
leather now ?” said Max, laughing. 

“Give me the sterrup-leather !” said the boy, looking 
pugnacious ; ‘“‘no, he just don’t. I should like to ketch 
him at it. Sterrup-leather! Why, he treats me just like 
a son.” 

‘* But of course you are not his son ?” said Max, with a 
smile, 
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“There's impudence !” muttered Dick, from behind a 
great camellia. ‘Nice brotherly attack on me. Why, 
the young ruffian’s going to say he is, just out of pride 
and vanity 1? 

‘*No, sir ; I was a woebunae. 

“* A what ?” 

‘* A workusser, and was sent out to one o’ the white- 
washy schools, That’s where master got me. Il goand 
see if master’s ready ; for, you know, Miss Jessie was with 
him afore, and she’s very poorly.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” my lad,” said Max; ‘“‘there’s an- 
other shilling, for being such a good boy, and stopping at 
your place.” 

‘* Stop, sir !” said John, grinning, as he bit the edge of 
the coin, and then slipped it in “his pocket—‘ I should 
think I do stop; master couldn’t afford. to part 
with me.” : 

“Tf that boy tells all he knows, I'll half kill him !” 
muttered Dick, who, playing the eavesdropper, stood a 
fair chance of suftering the listener’s fate. 

“IT suppose not; you're so useful to him in his busi- 
ness, I suppose 2” 

**Pooty well, sir,” said John, dryly 

Max tried another tack. 

‘*Master look well, John ?” 

‘* Lovely, sir!” cried the boy. 
now.” 

**Ts he, though ?” 

‘‘Tip-top, sir; never puts on a shirt twice, and wears 
three pairs o’ boots every day—shiny leather ones.” 

‘* Does he, though ?” said Max, drawing nearer to the 
boy. ‘*And so he wouldn’t like to part with you ?” 

**Oh, no, sir. I goes to the city with him everyday—in 
the broom sometimes.” 

‘* He keeps a brougham, then ?” said Max. 

‘*My master could keep anything he liked !” said the 
boy, proudly ; and Dick took a two-shilling piece out of 
his trowsers-pocket and placed it handy im his vest. 
‘He's going to have a yatched.” 

‘*A what ?” said Max. 

* A little ship of his own, to go sailing about in.” 

“Then he must be very rich,” said Max, insinuatingly. 

tich ?” said the boy. ‘‘I should think he is. Rolling 
in riches !” : 

** And what did you say his business was, my lad ?” 

‘*Master’s business is master’s business, and nobody 
else’s,” said the boy, sharply. ‘‘ Here he is, sir.” 

For just then Dick’s cough was heard, and his step in 
the conservatory. And now, in the whitest of vests and 
the glossiest of frock coats, he came into the room as the 
boy backed out. 

‘*My dear Richard!” cried Max, with effusion, and the 
tears stood in his eyes as he stretched out his hands; “I 
am delighted to see you again.” 

‘Are you ?” said Dick, coolly, and without taking any 
notice of the outstretched hands, 

**So glad, [ cannot tell you!” cried Max, taking out 
and unfolding a cambric handkerchief, which he held to 
one eye, looked at it after to see if there was a moist spot 
for result, and, as there was not, tried the other eye with 
rather better success, ‘* You'll shake hands ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dick. ‘* How are you, Max ?” 

* Quite well, my dear brother ; but why haven’t you 
been to see me all these long months ?”’ 

‘*Long months, eh ? Well, really,” said Dick, ‘I never 
found ’em long. I began to think I was being took advan- 


‘*He’s a regular swell 


tage, of, now that I was well off, and getting short meas- 


tre.’ 
“Then you are very well off ?” said Max. 





**Tol-lol, tol-lol ; nothing much to grumble about. But 
sit down.” 

He placed an easy-chair for his brother, seating himself 
afterward on the edge of the tavle and watching him 
sharply. 

“‘T’'m very glad of it, Richard,” cried Max, after a glance 
round. ‘You know, I always thought that a man with 
your brains was throwing himself away ou trade, and 
wasting his energies.” 

‘Ah, you did, did you ?” said Dick. 

‘Always, my dear brother; and that’s why I used to 
speak so sharply to you—to rouse you, to awaken you.” 

“Well, you did that, and no mistake,” said Dick, 
laughing. 

‘* And look at the result. You set to and hit upon some 
bright idea ; and now,.before two years have elapsed, I 
come and find you a millionaire.” 

‘* Well, not quite that, Max ; millions is a stiff sum, Max 
—a very stiff sum.” 

‘‘Hah! it’s refreshing to come and hear you call me 
again by that familiar name, Richard; it reminds me of 
when we were boys.” 

And he raised his handkerchief to his eyes. 

** Well, Max,” said Dick, ‘‘I wouldn’t cry about it if I 
was you. It’s all right now. You always was pretty well 
down upon me when I was a poor man; but as you've 
come and showed, as I said to Polly, that blood’s thicker 
than water, why, we'll forget all about the past.” 

‘© We will!” cried Max, taking his hand, and beginning 
to pump it up and down, clinging to it the while as if ho 
were afraid of being parted, and ending by trying to 
embrace him. 

“*T say, don’t do that!” cried Dick, sharply. ‘I’m 
pretty well off, but I can only afford one clean shirt a day.” 

“‘Jocular as ever,” said Max, holding his head on one 
side, and looking at him admiringly. ‘‘ Humor flourishes 
in a golden soil, And so, my dear Richard, you make 
your twenty per cent. out of your profession ?” 

“Twenty per cent. !”’ said Dick, contemptuously. ‘ Why, 
you don’t think this sort of thing’s done on twenty per 
cent., do you ?” 

‘* How much, then 2” 

‘* Well,” said Dick, ‘‘I’m not particular. I take a hun- 
dred per cent. when I can’t get a hundred and fifty.” 

“A hundred and fifty per cent. ! My dear Richard, you 
must put me on to this. We must be partners, Dick. 
Shingle Brothers, eh? But, my dear boy, what busifiess 
are you in ?” 

** Ah yes, that’s it,” said Dick, closing one eye slowly, 
and keeping it shut while he fixed the other on the ceiling. 
‘*But here are the ladies.” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Shingle and Jessie entered the room. 

“Never !” exclaimed Max, with an air of wonderment. 
**My dear sister, my dear niece! years younger on the 
one side, years more beautiful on the other. What a 
change since I saw you last !” 

“There’s better light in this room than in the old one, 
Max, and it flatters, perhaps,” said Dick. 

‘“‘Yes, so there is, Richard. That was a cruel, cold 
place. But why speak of the past? My dear niece, you 
have really grown beautiful. Fred would be charmed to 
see you.” 

Jessie’s eyes contracted as she gazed full at him, and 
then, bending her head slightly, she turned away. 

“Haven't you married him to a lady of fortune yet ?” 
said Dick. 

“Oh, no,” said Max, hastily. ‘He is not engaged. 
Tom is, to my ward, Violante—a charming girl.” 

Jessie stood as if turned to stone, but no sound escaped 
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her. Dick, however, saw that she was suffering, and he 
said, sharply : 

‘* Ah, fine young fellow, Tom ; but deuced low in his 
tastes. Wanted to marry a poor shoemaker’s gal—girl, I 
mean. But there! come into my study, and I'll give you 
a glass of comic port. Mother, tell them to bring in the 
comic port.” 

‘««Comet port,” she whispered. 





**I told you before.” 


aa ‘Vy 





‘*No, mother, no,” said Jessie, making a brave effort to 
recover herself. ‘It is all past now.” 

‘*Tt was them talking in that heartless manner about 
those two fellows!” cried Mrs. Shingle, indignantly. 
‘*What is it, John ?” 

‘*Here’s another gentleman to see you, mum,” said the 
boy. ° 

As he spoke, Mr. Fred Shingle, eiaborately dressed, 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


“All right—only meant to get him away. Look at 
Jessie.” 

“IT shall be delighted,” said Max. 
for the present.” 

His bow was perfection. And then Dick led the way 
through the well-filled conservatory, and Mrs. Shingle 
caught her child’s stony hand in her own, for she seemed 
about to faint. 

«‘ Jessie, are you ill ?” cried Mrs. Shingle, anxiously. 


‘* Ladies, good-by 


walked into the room, a pull at the bell sounding through 
the house as he made his salutations, and, in a light and 
airy way, began to converse on various topics, just as if 
they kad been the greatest intimates all along. 

(Yo be continued.) 








Sense shines with double lustre when set in humility. F 
An able yet humble man is a jewel worth a kingdom. 
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A MIDNIGHT TUSSLE WITH BRUIN,—‘‘ IT WAS NOW MY TURN TO GIVE ADVICE, AND I SHOUTED TO HIM TO ‘RUN HARD! RUN AWFULLY! 
CLIMB FASTER; HE’LL SCRATCH YOUR LEGs.’”’ 


MIDNIGHT TUSSLE WITH BRUIN. 


Papp.ine leisurely along in our ‘‘dug-out” up that 
chain of wild and picturesque lakes formerly tributary to 
St. John’s, but which the genius and energy of the sturdy 
Maine lumbermen have now turned into the Penobscot, 
night overtook us as we were passing through the ‘‘ water- 
gap.” 

Thoroughly tired, we turned our canoe shoreward, and 
pushed it in through the reeds and water-grass to the bank. 

**T declare!” exclaimed Roberts, getting painfully out 
after me, ‘‘ seems as if my back was permanently crooked, 
I've sat there so long doubled up.” 

Mr. Roberts was the ‘‘ head” engineer in the employ of 
a Bangor lumbering company, and I his assistant. We 
had been sent up to inspect the dams at the foot of these 
lakes, and had now been in the wilderness nearly a month, 

Drawing up the dug-out, we built a fire a few steps from 
the water, among thick, black spruces which lined the 
shores, and bringing up our kettle, proceeded to make 
coffee. And that, with our ‘‘cold bite” of bread and 
meat, made up our usual supper while in this region. 

The next thing in order was to sprig off a ‘‘shakedown” 
Vol. VIL, No. 6—46, 





of spruce boughs, and go to bed. We were soon asleep. 
Despite our wild and savage surroundings, I used rarely 
to wake till daybreak ; though Roberts often complained 
of being disturbed by the ‘‘lucivees”’ screeching in the 
night. ’ 

But to-night—as late as midnight, I think, for the fire 
had gone out—I began to feel a horrible sensation of some- 
thing near—dangerously near. 

Then my eyes flew open, and in the pale moonlight 
which fell in amid the dark trees, I saw a large, black ani- 
mal, not twenty feet away, sitting up like a dog—saw him 
first of anything, for my eyes were staring in that direction 
when they opened! He was looking at us very calmly— 
as calmly as if saying grace before meat. 

Not a nice state of affairs, certainly! It took me a 
moment to collect my wits enough to know what it was. 
Then I knew it was a bear ! 

Generally speaking, I was quite well acquainted with 
bruin. At least, I knew him by sight very well, and saw at 
a glance that this was a tremendous fellow, who probably 
meant business. In short, that we were in a fix. For, if 
I stirred, the bear might pounce in upon us. And, 
although I could, perhaps, get away by a quick leap aside, 
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Roberts, who was snoring like a hog, with his face turned 
away, would very likely be throttled. Clearly he ought 
to be waked before taking final steps. 

So, lying perfectly quiet, though the cold sweat began 
to start out, I nudged him easily—oh, so easily !|--in the 
ribs. 

A still louder snore followed this demonstration. 

Bear, meanwhile, extended his wicked nose with ap- 
proving sniffs. Another breathless nudge! A long sigh, 
and an impatient turn. 

With one eye on the bear, I now ventured a decisive dig, 
whispering : 

“Roberts! wake up, for Heaven's sake !” 

** What d’ye want ?” 

His eyes slowly unclosed, when, seeing the bear, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* Thunderation !” and leaped up as if electrified. 
I was scrambling back at the same instant. 

The bear growled, raising his back, and wrinkling his 
ugly black muzzle. 

**Where’s the gun? What d'ye do with the rifle ?” 
shouted Roberts, backing hastily off. 

The gun—as sportsmen well know—is never in the right 
place in case of a sudden alarm. Ours was standing 
against a tree not ten feet from the bear, and was, of 
course, out of the question. 

So we backed away, and the bear walked into the 
‘*shakedown,” sniffed it, poking the boughs over with his 
nose ; then, scuffing and scratching, as you’ve seen a dog, 
with his feet, made a sudden rush at us. 

Iran for dear life ; and Roberts, catching .up into the 
low, tough branches of a sapling “hornbeam” growing 
among the spruces, climbed up out of reach. 

After running ten or a dozen rods, I stopped, finding the 
bear was not chasing me, and listened. , All was quiet. 

‘Roberts !” I shouted. 

‘* All right !” cried a voice, in the distance. ‘I’m treed. 
Bear’s under the tree. Work round and get the rifle. Go 
still !” 

‘*Yes. But you tell me if he starts out—after me !’ 

‘*Yes, yes !” 

Making a wide circuit, and stealing from tree to tree, 
I got up to the rifle. Some six or eight rods off, the bear 
was sitting and gazing fixedly up into the “ hornbeam,” 
where Roberts was. 

**Aim low, now !” admonished the engineer, from aloft ; 
*‘and don’t, for pity’s sake, shoot me !” 

I blazed away, and heard a snarling growl. 

**Run for your life!” yelled Roberts. ‘‘ He’s comin 
for you! Put for the dug-out! Into the canoe, and push 
out !”’ 

Three leaps took me down to the water, and a smart 
shove with the rifle-butt sent the log-boat sliding out 
through the reeds. None too quick, though. Bruin was 
hard behind. He had seen me, and came crashing down 
the bank, and into the shallow water with great splashes. 

Roberts was screaming and shouting from his tree to— 

**Go it! Go awfully! Push hard, or he'll get aboard !” 

I thought the bear was going to swim out after me ; but, 
after wading in up to his nose, he stopped a moment, then 
backed out, and went dripping up the bank. 

Roberts had dropped down from the tree, and came on 
behind ; but he met the bear, and had to run in turn for 
the tree. It was now my turn to give advice, and I 
shouted : 

**Run hard! Run awfully! Climb fast, or he’ll scratch 
your legs !” 

Hearing the branches rattling, I concluded he had got 
up safe ; and presently heard him shouting : 

* Load up, and try him again !* 


Re-charging the rifle, I paddled ashore, and, leaving the 
canoe so that I could readily embark, edged up to the bear. 

** Do take better aim this time !” cried Roberts. 

Coming up within five rods, I fired a second and more 
successful shot. The bear whirled around, as if to rush 
after me, but fell over, and, after a great deal of kicking, 
stretched out dead. 

“A regular old racer,” said Roberts, getting down. 

It was a very large bear, and withal a very fat one. I 
have no doubt that the carcass would have weighed fully 
five hundred pounds. 

We had some delicious bearsteaks the next morning, 
and took away the skin with us as a trophy, and also asa 
proof by which to obtain the “ bounty” that the State 
pays every one who can show that he has killed a bear. 





THE PITCHER PLANT (SARACENIA PURPUREA), 


We cordially recommend everybody who is regretfully 
searching amid nature’s treasure-house for the wherewithal 
to cheer and enliven a long city Winter, to do as we did last 
November, and fill a large pot with the common pitcher- 
plant. Who does not know it, standing ankle-deep in cool, 
yellow mosses, and holding up to the sun its amphore- 
shaped leaves of maroon and green, each with its tiny reser- 
voir of pellucid water! 

It was with doubts and misgivings that we essayed the 
experiment of transplanting this free forester. ‘‘It can 
but perish if it go,” we said, and we took its life in our 
hands, and turned city-ward. But soon we found that it 
had no idea of dying; in fact—and the testimony of others 
confirms the observation—it is the most satisfactory of 
wood-plants to bring to a fire-and-gas atmosphere. Water 
it demands, and must have; water at the roots, standing 
water in its saucer, and a spoonful daily renewed in each 
cup ; but, given that, it is content. 

Nothing can be prettier or more interesting than to 
watch the unfolding of the new leaves, from the tiny shoot 
to the slender spikes of bright green, and finally the tall 
pitcher, with its streaks and mottling of claret red. In 
some favored hands it has been known to blossom !—to 
blossom in early Spring, three months before its time ! 
And if that is not doing handsomely, and as a vegetable 
should, we would like to know what is. 

This plant, with its name reminding one of Saladin and 
the Caliphs, is not, however, an exotic. It is an American 
plant, and owes its name, not to the Saracens, but to a man 
of genius and science in the earlier days of Canada, Michael 
Sarrasin, King’s Physician at Quebec, Councilor to the 
Superior Council, skillful surgeon, naturalist and botanist ; 
he was one of those who cultivated the natural sciences in 
the French colony at a time when they were unstudied 
and untaught in New England. He contributed many 
papers to learned societies in Europe ; analyzed medicinal 
springs ; gave anatomical descriptions of native animals ; 
described many plants and studied their medicinal proper- 
ties—and, among others, the pitcher-plant, to which Euro- 
pean botanists in consequence gave his name. 

This plant is a very curious one, in leaf and flower. The 
leaves at first lie on the ground, rise up as they grow, and 
open their mouths to receive the rain. Then from their 
midst starts up the long, hollow stem, crowned by a curi- 
ous flower—a star of five petals, hard, thick, reddish ; 
while from the pistil, and subsequently the fruit, emerges 
a sixth leaf, pentagonal in form, covering the fruit like a 
cap from below. 

The plant is not without its value in medicine, being of 
| great use in the healment of smallpox and some fevers, 
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THE DWARF'S GOLD. 


Cuapter I, 

T was an irregular, sandy level, of no great 
extent, between tall rocks of quartz and 
granite, at the foot of a spur from one of 
the mighty mountain-ranges of Arizona, 
many a long and weary mile from any 
trace or prospect of culture or civilization. 
Scattered here and there were skulls and 
bones, and remnants of arms and clothing, 
and many another relic to show that on 
that spot had been enacted the closing 
scenes, at least, of some grim and awful 
tragedy of the wilderness. 

Creeping around the corner of a huge mass of granite, 
peering from side to side as if fearing to meet some evil or 
some danger, the form of what seemed to be a man ad- 
vanced slowly in upon the sandy level, and behind him, 
plodding lazily at the end of a lariat, was a long-legged, 
long-eared, gaunt and ill-conditioned mule. The latter 
was the first to break silence, for it stretched out his 
scrawny neck and gave vent to a most protracted and 
sonorous bray.” 

‘Thank ye for that, Moses !” exclaimed the man. ‘I’m 
right down glad to hear something in this yer place. 
Thar’s something awful about it, even to me.” 

The speaker was indeed a most singular specimen of hu- 
manity. Apparently not much over four feet in height, 
thin, skinny and weather-beaten, what there was of him 
was also so remarkably misshapen that, at first sight, it was 
hard to say whether his body, face or limbs were most dis- 
tant in their outline from any recognized standard. 

** Moses,” he went on, still seeming to talk to his mule, 
**you and I have had a long hunt for’em, and thar they 
are. I wonder if they are all thar ?” 

Carefully securing the lariat to a rock, the dwarf passed 
stealthiky over the sandy, level, picking up and examining 
relic after relic. 

‘‘Only nine of ’em,” he said, at length, ‘‘and thar was 
ten. Moses, thar’s one of ’em got away, and I wonder he 
ain’t never come back for the plunder. Why didn’t he 
take it with him? It’s safe to say he’ll come some 
day, if so be he isn’t dead, and that ain’t the unlike- 
liest out. Now, you see, Moses, my old boy, they got bad 
luck by robbing me, and kicking my poor, twisted carkiss 
out of camp, arter I'd worked with ’em a whole year, and 
showed ’em whar to find it all. Then they robbed the old 
’Pache lodge of them bufler-skins. They might have 
knowed thar was small-pox into them bufler. I kin just 
seem to see how it all worked ; and now this was the up- 
shot of it all. These fellers was all robbers, and it’s all 
mine now if I choose to take it.” 

With a lynx-eyed sagacity that seemed almost more than 
human, the dwarf picked up, unearthed, scratched out, 
from one bone-marked spot after another, little bags and 
ingots, and bars and nuggets of various kinds, shapes and 
sizes, of heavy yellow metal. It was gold that the dwarf 
had been robbed of, and he had now recovered not only his 
own share, but the proceeds of the year’s work of a large 
and very successful mining expedition. 

It made a tempting heap, as it lay on the sand in the 
bright sunlight ; but as the dwarf stood and looked at it, he 
shook his head. 

‘*No, Moses, my boy ; we won’t try it on now. We'd 
only be robbed of it again. We'll just put it whar we'll 
know, and then we'll come for it some time when we’ve got 
company that we kin trust. Thar’s more in that heap, 
Moses, than I'd like to have you run away with.” 




















His next motion would have been readily understood by 
any one who ever made what the miners and hunters call 
a cache. He measured and paced untii le had secured a 
‘bee-line ” directly from one sharply defined corner of rock 
to another like it on the other side, and, just in the centre 
of that line, he began to dig with a spade and pick that he 
had taken out of the mule’s pack. It was hot work, even 
in the loose, graveliy sand, but before long the dwarf had 
made a pretty deep hole, quite deep enough for his pur- 
poses. Into this he carefully carried his pile of gold, put 
a broad, flat stone over it, and then, having filled up the 
hole, he labored assiduously to remove every surface indi- 
cation of his work. When he had done. he jeaned for a 
moment on his spade. 


Cuarrer IL 

Nor many weeks later a group of three were gathered in 
a dingy lawyer’s office in one of our largest far-western 
mining towns. 

The group in the dingy office consisted of one young 
woman and two elderly men. ‘The former was tall, dark- 
eyed, with luxuriant raven hair, but scarcely what would 
be called a beauty. Her features were regular enough, 
and her manner that of a refined and cultivated lady ; but 
her lips were set with an expression of unusual firmness, 
and her sunburned face glowed with indignation. 

The older of her two companions sat by a baize-covered 
table, fumbling with a pile of papers; and a harder, more 
selfish, unmerciful sort of face it would be difficult to find. 

The other, on a broken-backed chair near the young lady, 
was altogether a more genial and gentlemanly-seeming men, 
but his face wore a puzzled and almost troubled look. After 
a moment of silence, he said : 

‘‘Now, Jennie Lambert, I don’t say you’re wrong, but f[ 
can’t say you're wise. Iwas your father’s friend, and I 
want to see you act for the best. You’ve heard Judge 
Brunt’s offer, and what can you do if you don’t take it ?” 

‘**Yes,” here interrupted the harsh, grinding voice of the 
older man. ‘‘I don’t want to be hard or unkind to Miss 
Lambert, but money is money, and what more can I do 
about it unless she can meet the notes ?” 

“Yes. Now, Jennie, how can you ever get together 
money enough, in less than four months, to meet such 
heavy payments? Hadn’t you better compromise now, 
while you can ?” 

‘* Dr. Parker !” exclaimed the young lady, ‘“‘I might com- 
promise, but this is being robbed! It leaves me scarcely 
anything !” 

‘*But what can you do ?” asked the gentleman. 

“Do? Why, Iwill tell you. Tobe plain. I don’t be- 
lieve my father owed Judge Brunt all that money. I 
will try and pay, but I will lose every cent before I will be 
plundered of my own free will, and with my eyes open |” 

Judge Brunt’s hard face grew harder, and he drew a 
tight knot in the red tape with which he tied up the 
papers; but they were all three on their feet, and it 
was clear that the interview was now over. The young 
lady turned abruptly, and walked out of the office, leaving 
the lawyer and the doctor to any such further discussion 
of her case as might suit them. 

‘‘Oh, my father, my father!” she murmured, as she 
walked rapidly on. “It is a terrible thing to be left all 
alone, and in such a place as this. Iam scarcely safe day 
or night. And yet I might be—I wonder if Neale Murray 
knows that I am likely to be penniless? Oh, if I only 
knew! I scarcely know whom to trust—not even good 
Dr. Parker. I can’t submit to be robbed. I owe that 
much to my father’s memory. If I only could pay those 
notes, and take up the mortgage! I must do it!” 
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THE DWARF’S GOLD. —‘‘ 4S HE TURNED A STREET CORNER, IN HIS 
FLIGHT, A LIGHT FORM BLOCKED HIS WAY, A SMALL BUT FIRM 
HAND GRASPED HIS ARM.” 


Jennie Lambert had not long been an orphan. Her 
father had been one of the most enterprising and success- 
ful citizens of the young community, and although he had 
left his property, which was mostly real estate, very much 
involved, Jennie knew that if she could only keep it to- 
gether, and carry vut his plans for its development, it 
would provide for her as he would have himself desired. 
In fact, it was much more a regard for her father’s memory 
than a desire for even wealth that made it hard for the 
resolute and keen-witted girl to give up to extortion the 
results of his labor and enterprise. 

Now, it happened that the consultation in Judge Brunt’s 
office was not the only one set down for that morning. At 
the very moment when Jennie Lambert had entered that 
dingy den of extortion, a couple of young men had been 
walking along one of the by-streets together, at no great 
distance. The first was a tall, showily dressed, rather fast- 
looking, not unhandsome, but with too much of swagger- 
ing recklessness in his manner, and too coarse an expres- 
sion of face, to claim rank as a gentleman. 

“* Well, Jinks,” he said, ‘‘ it’s a queer story, and I don’t 
wonder you never wanted to go alone on an errand like 
that. I’ve give my word on it, and I'll go, but I reckon 
we needn't take in anybody else. Two's as good a divide 
as I know of, and I can take my share awful easy.” 

“Yer right thar,” said his companion. ‘I’m glad I 
come across ye, Dan Brunt. ’Tain’t every man I'd ‘ave let 
on to about a thing like that. Yer the first man I've 
blowed it to. Not that any man alive could find it with- 
out me. But you're the man I want.” 

The speaker was a heavy set, rough-featured, villainous- 
looking chap, in the ordinary dress of a miner out of luck. 

“When ought we to set out, Jinks ?” 

“The sooner the quicker’d suit me, you bet.” 

“Sure nobody knows? Didu’t you say another chap 
got off ” 

‘Wal, yes, thar was the dwarf, but we set him clean 





adrift before any one of us got sick, and I don’t reckon he 
got in safe, nohow. Even allowing he did, he couldn’t go 
to the place, nor take any one else thar. No, Dan Brunt, 
that there plunder is safe for you and me ; but I wouldn’t 
lose no time.” 

**No more wouldn’t I,” said Dan. ‘‘I’ll have our outfit 
got ready in short order. The whole trip ought not to 
take over a month.” 

**Oh, we'd do it easy in less time,” replied Jinks. 

Dan Brunt made the best of his way to his father’s office, 
where he found the Judge in excellent humor. 

‘Dan, my boy,” said the judge, ‘‘I reckon I’ve got that 
Lambert business all safe.—If you're bound to have the 
girl, you may, and be hanged to you, but the property is 
safe ours, I reckon. Why, she might have saved a little 
something on my offer, but I won't make if again.” 

Dan stood fora moment, and then said: 

‘** Well, old man, Is’pose you know what you're about 
better’n I do. If you can only fetch her down a peg, I 
reckon I'd stand some chance. According to what I hear, 
Neale Murray’s about counted out. She don’t go for any 
poor man. After all, if I’ve got to take old Lambert's real 
estate, I might as well make a clean bargain, and take his 
daughter along with it.” 

‘That's your business, not mine,” said his father. 
** Though I can’t see what you find to fancy in such a spit- 
fire as that. Why, she’s almost inclined to be a man on 
her own account.” 

‘*Pretty independent, sure’s you live!” said Dan. ‘‘ But 
I reckon I can tame her down. Even a man feels his back- 
bone weaken when he finds his pile leave him. And now 
I've got something else to tell you.” 

‘© What’s that, Dan ?” 

‘** Why, I’m off on a queer spec of my own, for a few 
weeks, and I want some money.” 

‘* Hum—well, now, that’s another thing. How much 
will it take ? Sometimes your specs don’t pay, Dan.” 

‘This one will, you bet.” 

And Dan proceeded to tell his keen-eyed sire all he 
cared to unfold, of his recent bargain with Jinks, 

Meantime, that latter individual, on parting from his 
friend Dan, sauntered on from street to street of the un- 
paved, irregular and dusty down, soliloquizing as he went: 

“I’m glad I met Dan, He’s a bad egg about some 
things, but he 
can scare up 
the right kind 
of an outfit, 
and thar’s no 
way I see that 
he can come 
roots onto me. 
If he tries it, 
Tll fix him 
out, now, you 
bet !” 

“T do wish 
I knowed 
about the 
dwarf. We 
played it 
pretty heavy 
on the little 
toad, we did. 
He couldn’t 
pilot nobody, 
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come back into these parts.” Even as the words left his 
lips he looked up, and his eyes fell on an object in the 
street, a short distance in advance, which made him 
spring forward. 

“Thar he is, now! Thar ain’t two sich. If I catch 
him, I'll choke it out of him !” 

Jinks had been seen, evidently, as quickly as he himself 
had seen, and the object of his sudden dash was also mov- 
ing. The dwarf, however, was no match for Jinks in 
speed, and, before the poor fellow had gone two blocks, 
his pursuer had caught up with him. 

‘*No, you don’t, Tobit—no, you don't. You can’t git 
away from Jinks. Yer just the chap I want. Come right 
along now, Tobit—I want to talk with ye.” 


“Let go! Let me alone! I don’t want anything to 
do with you! You helped ’em drive me away in the Si- 
erra! Oh!” 


And, as he spoke, the dwarf struggled with all his might 
to free himself from the iron grasp of the miner. 

‘Shut up yer noise !” growled Jinks. ‘‘ Stop yer kick- 
ing, or I'll cut yer throat! Come along!” 

** Robber !” exclaimed the enraged and frightened dwarf- 

“Take that, then! Shut up!” 

“« See here,” exclaimed a deep, manly voice, just behind 
them, as Tobit fell heavily to the earth under the blow 
Jinks had struck him. ‘* Who’re you striking? Hah !” 

The latter exclamation followed a quick motion of the 
miner toward the belt where his pistol hung, and was 
accompanied by a ‘‘chug” sound of a heavy pair of 
knucktes on a face. 

Jinks was knocked clean off his feet, without a chance 
to draw his pistol, while above him, in a half-threatening 
attitude, stood a tall, muscular specimen of manhood. | 

“Tl pay you for this, Neale Murray!” hoarsely ex- 
claimed the fallen man. “I owed ye more’n enough 
a'ready.” 

‘‘You don’t owe me anything, Jinks, except for the 
horse you stole. What made you strike that little fellow ? 
Safe enough to stop you, anyhow. Get up, will you ?” 

Jinks surlily arose, and his adversary went on : 

“T just want to give you one warning, Jinks. You 
know me by this time. So long as you behave yourself, 
you may come and go, and I won’t disturb you; but, if I 
find you cutting up ugly, against me, or anybody else, 
there'll be work cut out for the buzzards. Do you under- 
stand me ?” 

Jinks evidently did, for, while his face put on an expres- 
sion of the most wolfish ferocity, he turned on his heel 
without a word, and marched off down the street. 

When Neale Murray turned, with some little curiosity, 
to look for the odd being he had rescued, the dwarf had 
disappeared 





Cuaprter III. 

Tost, for the dwarf appeared to have borne that name, 
had sprung to his feet the moment he saw his enemy 
stricken, and had darted off with all the speed of fear. 

As he turned a street-corner, however, in his flight, a 
light form blocked,his way, a small but firm hand grasped 
hisarm, and a kindly voice said : 

“Stop a moment; you are safe now, and I want to 
speak to you.” 

The dwarf’ came to an instant halt, and looked up with 
his distorted visage full of astonishment, for the speaker 
was a woman. It was, in fact, Miss Jennie Lambert. 

“We cannot talk here in the street,” she added. ‘I 
saw what happened, and I want you to come with me.” 

“Wall, yes, ma’am,” replied Tobit. ‘I’m ready to go 
most any wheres,” 
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In a few minutes more he had crossed the threshold of 
the home which had been the pride of Jennie’s father. 

Keen as he was ordinarily, his confused faculties failed 
to note the shade on his hostess’s face when he denied any 
knowledge of the man who had rescued him, or the flash 
of enthusiasm that followed it when Jennie said to herself: 

“Then he did it for a stranger! I’m glad of it! Its 
just like him !” 

‘* And do you live here all alone by yourself—and youa 
woman ?” asked Tobit, timidly. 

““Why not ? I am an orphan, alone in the world, and 
& woman can do anything a man can.” 

**Can she ?” was the doubtful reply. 

‘““Why not? And yetI wish I was a man; then they 
could not rob me, and then I could make money.’ 

“Yes, ma’am ; do you know that was just what I was 
wishing, that you was a man.” 

*““Me aman! Why should you wish it ?” 

‘* Because, besides that splendid young feller that upsct 
Jinks, you're the first that’s done me a clean kindness for 
this many a long year. It’s your face, too, and something 
troubled in your voice. Yes, ma’am, I know I’m safe to 
tell you, if you'll let me, and then, mebbe, you'll see why 
I wish you was a man.” 

Jennie’s curiosity was fast rising, and she listened with 
more and more excited eagerness to the dwarf’s strange 
recital. When he had finished, Jennie turned upon him, 
almost fiercely, with : 

‘* Well, sir, a woman can do that, if a man can. I am 
man enough for it! Yes, indeed, 1 will be a man, long 
enough for that, if you dare try it with me !” 

The dwarf positively bounded to his feet, as if his timid 
and suspicious heart had caught fire from Jennie’s eyes, 
and—— But the immediate consequences of Jennie Lam- 
bert’s charity to Tobit, the dwarf, affected other human 
beings besides themselves, 

It was the next evening, just at dusk, that Neale Murray 
was slowly riding into the outskirts of the town, and met a 
couple of horsemen, followed by four lightly laden pack- 
mules. One of the former he thought he recognized, and 
saluted him with : 

‘“‘Good-evening. Going out on a long trip, I should 
reckon ?” 

**Oh, yes ; this young man and me are off prospecting.” 

“All right, only keep out of harm’s way. Has Jinks 
troubled you any more? I warned him not to.” 

“Thank you, kindly. I ain’t seen him; but a poor, 

little old feller like me is safer in the mountings than he is 
in town.” 

‘*That’s so,” said Neale, as he again moved on; ‘‘and 
your mate isn’t any too big a man, either.” 

‘* Tobit’s ‘‘ mate” had maintained his silence, but tugged 
nervously at his mustaches until Neale had passed by. 

** Ah, me!” he sighed ; ‘*I should be a good deal more of 
a man if Neale Murray was with us.” 

And so they two, with their mules, including the dwarf's 
friend Moses, pushed on into the darkness. 

The next morning, who should Neale Murray meet but 
Jennie Lambert’s friend and special counselor, Dr. Parker. 

‘**Read that, Neale—read that !” said the doctor, as soon 
as he could get breath enough. ‘I know it was breach of 
confidence to open it, and another to show it to you; but 
something’s got to be done. The girl's crazy! Why, 
she’ll never in the world get back alive !” 

The doctor talked on, but Neale heard him not, in his 
intense interest in what he was reading. 

**No, doctor, it wasn’t a breach of confidence,” he said, 
at last. ‘*You’re her guardian, in some sort, and you 


ought to have been lynched if you’d kept that for thirty 
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days before looking at it. It’s a rough map, but I can fol- 
low that trail. I know all the country, to the edge of the 
ranges. It’s right in among the Apaches, too, By-the-way 
—the dwarf! And I met them when they were leaving 
town. Howshe was disguised! Well, I’ll be ready to start 
before noon. If I only knew a man I could trust, I’d take 
him along.”’ 

““ Why, we two are enough,” interposed the doctor. “I 
don’t want anybody else to know.” 

“You !—you going with me?’ exclaimed Neale. ‘‘I 
never thought of that. Of course—why, you're just the 
man! Come on, then; get ready sharp. We'll have to 
rough it, though.” 

And as they two urged forward their preparations to 
follow the trail which Jennie had indicated, in case of her 
non-return in thirty days, so, unknown to them, did Dan 
Brunt and his ill-omened associate. 





Cuapter IV. 


Day after day flew swiftly by, after the events narrated 
in our last chapter. That was a busy season among all 
the mining communities of the West, and the deserts and 
mountain ranges were being penetrated in all directions by 
little squads of adventurous gold-hunters. Not a few went 
on their romantic and perilous search single-handed and 
alone. And yet, so vast, is that wild and wonderful region, 
that had the numbers of those who went been multiplied a 
hundredfold, they would still have left incomparably the 
larger part of it unvisited, nor need they have crowded one 
another, or crossed each other’s paths unnecessarily. 

Thus far, the bone-marked, sandy level, in the jaws of 
the mountain pass, had been unvisited by the feet of any 
roving band, or even single minerspand the red men were 
far away for the season, among more profitable and, to 
them, more congenial hunting-grounds. 

There came a morning, however, when the ghastly soli- 
tude was once more broken, but not this time by the 
stealthy footsteps of the half-frightened dwarf, or by the 
sonorous voice of his long-eared companion. Talking 
loudly and recklessly as they came, for Jinks had evidently 
been rehearsing the fearful history of the spot they were 
approaching, that wortliy and his friend Dan Brunt urged 
their panting horses up the declivity, from the hot and 
barren plain below, all feverish with excitement and, it may 
be, with even some stronger stimulus. 

They each dragged after them an extra animal; but 
that is a matter of course to all explorers in the land of 
mines. 

‘Thar it is!” shouted Jinks. ‘‘ That’s the spot, and you 
kin see for yourself. All that's left of the boys is them 
skulls and bones. Trust the buzzards and coyotes for all 
that. Thar’s nobody but you and me to divide anything 
we kin find on this yer level.” 

‘*But mebbe some one else has carried off all there was 
to find,” replied Dan. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Jinks; but, nevertheless, 
& was with very evident nervousness that the miner sprang 
from the saddle, and began to look about him. 

He knew what he was after, for, as he said, the bones lay 
about where he had left the bodies ; bi” his most patient 
search revealed only a meagre return in the shape of any 
remains of the treasure collected by the ill-fated expedition, 
though some stray ingots did turn up. 

“Tell ye what, Jinks,” said Dan, at last, “it’s no use 
talking, there’s been somebody here before you and me. I 
don’t doubt you’ve meant to deal square, for the skulls 
and bones could witness to that.” 

“No, I reckon not,” replied Jinks. ‘‘I don’t reckon 





any man has been yer, but I tell ye what ”—and here the 
miscreant hesitated somewhat, and even turned pale as he 
spoke—‘‘ I tell ye what—some of them fellers wasn’t quite 
dead when I came away, and I reckon they somehow man- 
aged strength enough to cavhé the gold. They mought 
have did it. You see, I was pretty badly skeered, and I 
knowed I couldn't do nothin’ for ’em. I just cleared out 
between two days, and now all we've got to do is to dig 
round and prospect till we find the place. I’m sure it’s 
yer somewhars,” 

At the very moment he was standing on the spot under 
which Tobit, the dwarf, had buried his gathered heap. 

“‘Reckon you may be right,” slowly returned Dan. 
‘Hullo !” he added, more briskly ; ‘“‘look out yonder on 
the plain. Somebody’s coming, and we don’t want any 
help. Quick, now ! let’s get under cover till they go by.” 

‘* Wonder who they kin be?” said Jinks. ‘I never 
seen any one this way before. It ’pears all-fired ’spicious. 
Yes, siree ! we must git in among the rocks.” 

The objects of their cautious movement were as yet far 
enough away to preclude the idea of their having seen Dan 
and his comrade, for the rocks protected them in part, 
even then. To be still more safe, however, they led their 
animals some distance up the narrowing gorge, hiding 
them completely among the huge fragments of primeval 
quartz and granite, and ensconced themselves where they 
could see all that took place below them, and were not too 
far from the proposed site of their further investigations. 

Now, it happened that, all unknown to Dan and Jinks 
there were other watchers than themselves among the 
lonely recesses of that rugged mountain-side, and for a 
not altogether dissimilar reason. 

Scarcely had the sun risen that morning before a well- 
mounted but decidedly faded-looking brace of riders had 
drawn rein within half a mile of that very spot. 

“Doctor,” said the younger of the two, “‘ we’ve made 
blunders enough, and I’m not sure but riding all night 
was one of them. I don’t see how they made out to dodge 
us yesterday—the second time, too; and now here we are, 
at the foot of the Turkey Creek ranges, and we don’t know 
which way to turn.” 

**Then don’t let’s turn any way,” sententiously replied 
the doctor. ‘I thought you was an older hand on a trail 
than that, Neale Murray. Don’t you see, we’ve got ahead 
of them a few hours, that’s all. We've done our errand 
pretty well, too, for we know they’re safe, thus far. Now, 
if the map of their trip is worth a cent, they'll pass some- 
where within good eye-distance of one of these heights. 
You’ve got your field-glass, and they can’t get by unseen. 
But then, we don’t want to race ’em any more, and so we 
won’t let them see us. Let's hunt up a good, comfortable 
ambush.” 

The latter had been easier said than’ done, but Neale 
had readily agreed with his older and cooler companion, 
and, after a smart search, they had driven their horses 
and mules into as good a cover—at a sufficient elevation, 
too, for purposes of observation—as that vicinity seemed 
likely to afford. 

Scarcely had they done so, however, when Neale, who 
had been busily sweeping the wide plains below them 
with his glass, suddenly exclaimed : 

‘There they are, doctor! there they are! We've hit it. 
They’re coming !” 

** Let me see,” said Doctor Parker, as* he laid aside his 
own ‘‘specs,” and took the double lens his friend held out 
to him—‘‘ let me see.” 

Long and very careful was the survey of the doctor, 
and when he lowered the glass he quietly remarked, in a 
half-anxious tone of voice: ‘ Not them !” 
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“Not them !” exclaimed Neale. ‘‘ Then who can it be ?” 

‘‘Look,” said the doctor. ‘I guess you know ’em.” 

Neale took the glass again, and looked long and ear- 
nestly, with more than one low mutter and shake of the 
head, and then he said, between his set teeth : 
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‘** Leastwise,” remarked the doctor, ‘‘ we won’t let them 
see us. We've nothing to do with them.” 

And so Neale and Jennie Lambert’s old friend had 

patiently waited, while Jinks and Dan Brunt had 

approached them, passed them, and disappeared from their 





THE WATER-LILIES,. 


“Tt’s them! It's Dan Brunt, and that infernal thief, , sight among the rocks by the little sandy level. And so it 


Jinks. I wonder what they are after, now and here ? 
There is something between Jinks and that dwarf. I kept 
him from hurting the old anatomy, myself. It’s a very 
remarkable piece of business, all round.” 


was that when Dan Brunt and his comrade were watching 
the approach of yet more newcomers, the far-seeing spy- 
glass of Neale Murray had already made out their char- 
acter. 
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“It’s she and the dwarf,” he said ; ‘‘ and they are mak- 
ing a bee-line this way. I must say this is a most remark- 
able affair. She can’t be meeting Dan Brunt by appoint- 
ment off here ?” 

The last remark was below his breath, and showed how 
completely Neale had been puzzled, not to say half 
stunned, by the strange riddle of the past few days. 

There had been that in the conduct of Jennie Lambert, 
even to him, ever since the death of her father and her 
own discovery of her precarious circumstances, that had 
been well calculated to drive him out of conceit with any 
previous notions that he might have entertained. 

It was half an hour later before Dan Brunt and Jinks 
made the same discovery with Neale, in part—for Tobit’s 
identity was all of which they had any suspicion. 

**Dan,” said Jinks, “if it turns out that Tobit is better 
posted than we be, do you mean to sit by and see him and 
his mate walk off with the plunder ?” 

Dan’s reply was most profanely energetic, and his face 
was fast settling down into an expression of merciless 
greed that would have done credit to the old judge himself. 

‘*Not much, I won't!” he said, in conclusion. ‘‘ Two 
more skeletons won’t count, out there on the sand, even if 
one of ’em was a crooked one. But don’t let’s be in any 
hurry. I don’t want to shoot anybody unless it turns out 
to be needful.” 

By this time the dwarf and his companion were rapidly 
drawing near the mouth of the pass. No mustache now 
adorned the face of the make-believe young man, for Jen- 
nie had found them, and much of her other attire, hot and 
uncomfortable exceedingly under the burning sun of the 
desert. 

** We haven’t seen a soul to-day,” remarked Tobit ; “and 
I'm glad of it, for I’m dead sure them fellers made after 
us, whoever they were. We don’t want any company just 
now.” 

‘*This is the place, then ?” asked his companion. 

‘Right ahead there, on that patch of sand. Please 
don’t let’s talk about it much, miss ; it makes me nervous 
only just to be here. All I want is to dig it up quick as 
we can, and make off.” 

“Even then, I don’t see how it’s all yours, or how it 
ought to be mine,” said Jennie, doubtfully. 

“Why, I told you all about it. I knowed all about 
whar to find the gold, and I agreed with them miners to 
show ’em for half we might git. If any feller died, his 
sheer was to be divided among the rest. It was a fair bar- 
gain. Then, when the work was done, they went back on’ 
me, and kicked me out of camp, and I like to have starved 
in the mountings. Then they all died, accordin’ to agree- 
ment, but one, and he the worst of the lot—hain’t a grain 
of conscience about him.” 

** But about me ?” said Jennie. 

“That's contract, too,” replied the dwarf. ‘I wanted 
company I could trust, and clean hands to pick up the 
gold, for I’m awful superstitious about that ; and I wanted 
hosses and mules and help. And soIgosheers. If you 
die, it’s all m ne ; if I die, it’s all your’n ; and that’s what 
I call fair and squar.” 

By this time they were out on the little plateau, and 
Tobit began to take the bearings of the rocks without a 
moment's delay. Suddenly, however, he stopped short in 
his tracks, and began to look nervously about him, while 
his misshapen frame shook as with an ague-fit. 

‘* What's the matter ?” exclaimed Jennie. 

‘Matter! Why, the gold is right here under my feet, 
but—but—ha! don’t you see them tracks in the sand ? 
Thar’s been some one here this very morning. Oh, miss, 


” 


what be we to do ? Ah, thar they come! thar they come ! 


Even as he said, so it was; for Dan Brunt and Jinks 
sprang trom their cover, and came rushing down upon 
them, pistols and knife in hand. 

Alas for Jennie Lambert! When she had thought of 
doing anything a man might do, she had scarcely dreamed 
of an emergency like this. Still—for she saw that her 
poor old comrade was utterly unnerved—she drew her 
revolver, cocked it, and said, as bravely as she could : 

**Courage, Tobit, my friend! We will not give up, or 
tell them anything. Courage !” 

‘No, miss, I’ll die before I tell. 
miss—oh !” 

Dan Brunt and Jinks had rushed down with loud shouts 
and imprecations, and the latter instantly sprang upon the 
poor dwarf, like a wolf on his prey. 

** Now I’ve got you, you venomous old toad! Out with 
it—tell us whar it is! I won’t give ye three minutes to 
p’int to the right place !” 

Even while he spoke, however, his companion seemed 
to have passed with lightning quickness through several 
successive states of mind; but a sort of fierce and brutal 
triumph had absorbed the others. 

‘Jennie Lambert !” he almost shouted. 
in that rig!” 

“T’m here,” coolly returned the young lady; ‘but 
what is that to you? Don’t come a step nearer, or I'll 
fire! Make your man let go of Tobit !” 

‘Ha, ha! that’s good !” laughed Dan, between his teeth. 
“Don’t we know what brought you here? Ain’t every- 
thing you've got mine? and ain’t you mine, I'd like to 
know? Come! let’s have the gold up, and go back to 
town without any more nonsense !”’ 

**T yours!” exclaimed the brave girl, in whose black 
eyes a dangerous light was rising—‘‘ yours! What do you 
mean ?” 

*‘Mean! Why, do you think I’m a fool? Come! I 
mean well by you; but mine you are, gold and all! I 
don’t let slip a chance like this, now, you bet !” 

Even as he spoke he stepped quickly forward, and, 
| though Jennie’s finger pulled the trigger, the barrel was 
| knocked aside, and the aimless bullet buried itself in the 
sand. Poor Jennie! In another instant she was as help- 
less as old Tobit himself, and Dan Brunt and Jinks were 
apparently masters of the situation. 

Only for 2 moment, however, and .only apparently ; for 
there had been a hushed sound of hasty feet upon the 
sand that none of them had noticed in their excitement, 
and then, just as the rocks and the hot sunshine faded 
from before the fainting sight of Jennie Lambert, there 
came shouts and oaths, and the shock of grappling men. 

It was a terrible struggle, though a brief one, but Jennie 
heard nothing of it. Old Doctor Parker had been no 
match for the tough sinews of Jinks, but & fever and fury 
of angry strength had made a giant of Neale Murray, and 
Dan had been scarcely an infant in his hands. Then he 
would have helped his friend ; but a weaker, if deadlier, 
hand had been before him, and the doctor was disengaging 
himself from the loosened grip of what had been a robber, 
but was now a bleeding corpse. 

“T did it!” exclaimed Tobit. ‘I never shot a man 
before, but it was a right thing to shoot at that man. I 
did it—oh !” 

In a few moments more Jennie Lambert’s consciousness 
returned ; but she could scarcely believe her senses, for 
Neale Murray held her in his arms, while Doctor Parker 
leaned over her, and the dwarf was busily examining the 
still stunned and half-inanimate person of Dan Brunt. 

‘*Oh, where am I ?” gasped Jennie. 

‘* Where I never expected to see your father’s daugh- 


But to think of you, 


‘You here— 
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ter,” almost snapped the doctor, still half-breathless from 
his tussle with Jinks. ‘‘ Whatever sent you out here on 
such a wild-goose chase, with no one but that old—— 
There! I mustn't say anything. I do believe the little 
twist saved my life.” 

Here the good doctor's breath failed him entirely ; but 
Jennie sprang to her feet, and Neale Murray’s still boiling 
rage turned its tide once more upon Dan Brunt. 

“Up!” he shouted. ‘ Get on your horse, and clear 
out of this. I don’t want any blood on my hands, but 
you’ve no time to lose. Up with you!” 

Dan had gathered just sense enough to scramble off in a 
sort of confused 2nd blind obedience ; but as he went he 
muttered something incoherent about notes and bonds and 
mortgages, that Neale Murray failed to understand. The 
dwarf, however, was insanely digging away at a bloody 
spot in the sand, near where Jinks had fallen. 

** My strength is all gone; but the gold is there.” 

And so it was ; but when it had been brought out, ready 
to be packed for transportation—and by that time Dan 
Brunt’s horse had borne him far out on the plain—poor 
old Tobit stood and gazed upon it ruefully. 

** Thar it is, miss, all of it ; but I don’t want to touch it.” 

‘*Why not ?” mechanically asked Jennie Lambert. 

“Why? Well, I'll tell you. I was a dwarf, and I 








thought folks would forget teat, if I was rich; and so I’ve 
spent half my life in the mountains. I’ve been robbed 
ag’in and ag’in, but I never hurt nobody, nor ever meant 
to. And now it’s come to this, and old Tobit has had to 
shoot a human being! Oh, ma’am, it’s awful! I’d rather 
just be a dwarf, and not have any gold. You take it.” 

“No, indeed, I won’t!” exclaimed Jennie. ‘‘ There are 
some things a woman can’t do, but she can be honest. I'll 
only take my share, and I wouldn’t do that, if it wasn’t 
for my debts.” : 

“Debts, Jennie !” said Neale Murray, half reproach- 
fully. ‘Why, I'd meant to have the pleasure of fixing all 
that. I ain’t so very poor, even if you thought I was.” 

There was a new light in Jennie’s eyes now; but tho 
dwarf had something more to say. 

** Well, I won’t touch it with my hands, anyhow. You 
take it in, and keep my sheer for me till I come for it. 
I’m going to stay in the Sierra till I get over this. If 
I don’t come back, why then it’s yours ; only you must do 
something good with it, on the old dwarf’s account. Oh!” 

And so they carried it in ; but when they reached town 
they heard that Dan Brunt had gone East. 

One of Neale Murray’s boys has “‘ Tobit ” for a middlo 
name, though he is no dwarf; but the strange being he 
was named for never came back for his share. 











THE ROMANCE OF 


Littte& Ex.ie sits alone, 
*Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side on the grass, 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by, 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water's flow; 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile,she softly uses 

Fills the silence like a speech, 

While she thinks what shall be done, 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 

For her future within reach. 


Little Ellie in her smile, 
Chooses, “I will hava a lover, 
Riding on a steed of steeds; 
He shall love me without guile, 
And to him I will discover 
The swan’s nest among the reeds. 





THE SWAN’S NEST. 


By Mrs, BROWNING, 


! 


“He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover, 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds; 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.” 


Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 
Tied the bonnet, donn’d the shoe, 
And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 
What more eggs were with the two. 


Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted, 

Where tho osier pathway leads, 

Past the boughs she stoops—and stops. 
Lo, the wild swan had deserted, 

And a rat had gnaw’d the reeds! 





Ellie went home sad and slow. 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not; but I know, 
She could never show him—never, 
That swan’s nest among the reeds! 














CATCHING DRUMPISH AT CAPE MAY, 


Ix Autumn the surf at Cape May, not so much frequented 
by bathers, presents attractions of equal interest with those 
so lavishly indulged in during the midsummer months. 
The sport connected with the catching of drumfish in the 
surf is one peculiar to Cape May, and the late dwellers at 
the seaside pass hours along the beach, watching the sport- 
ive fisherman throwing a long line in the surf with an 
agility not easily acquired by those not accustomed to this 
surf-fishing. 

The tact displayed, especially by the negroes residing 
along the coast, in catching drumfish, is something remark- 
able, and often the colored fisherman is surrounded by 
groups of ladies and gentlemen, who intently watch his 





movements. He generally swings the line three or four 
times around his head, then launches it with extraordinary 
force into the surf, and generally succeeds in bringing his 
trophy above water before the crowd is aware that the fish 
is so near the shore. 

The drumfish takes its name from the peculiar sounds 
produced by the fish, which somewhat resemble the beat- 
ing ofadrum. The sound is produced not only while the 
fish is in the water, but also after it is taken. The fish do 
not seem to thrive in fresh water, and when they enter 
rivers are seldom heard. The dorsal fin has ten strong 
spines, and the anal fin two. The barbels hanging from 
the jaw look like a beard. It is a brownish gray fish, with 
a black spot on the shoulder. It affords sport along our 
coast as far south as Florida, 
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THE SPIRITS OF ———. 


“ My father and mother are Irish, 
And I am Irish too,” 
jsummed Jack Brady, over a box of new-style cravats 
Except the minute fragment of intellect required in 
getting off the song, the young man had concentrated his 
whole mind upon the selection to be made out of the afore- 
said box. 





peeped through the crack. If J had any other escort, I'd 
go along, and not wait a minute longer,” said that young 
person, suggestively, looking at Mr. Vaughn. 

‘**That is a good idea, Rosa,” said Lillie. ‘‘ Nell and Mr. 
Vaughn shall not wait for us any longer. We'll be along 
in time.” 

The mustached gentleman in lilac-tinted gloves offered 
his arm to Nell, and the hall-door shut after them. 


? 


**Such ill manners!” exclaimed Rosa. ‘‘I am sure he 


Extracting one, striped in warm, high colors, he heaved might have offered to take a little girl like me along with 


alongsidé the mirror, and proceeded with his toilet. 


| them, when I’ve never heard Nilsson, and am so impatient. 


“And by the same token,” he mused, ‘those ‘ten Irish | I declare, I wouldn’t stand Jack’s doing so, Lillie. Ain’t 


kings’ from which the Brady family is so nobly descended, 
must have been a precious lot of ‘ guys,’ judging from the 
appearance of 
‘present com- 
pany.’ Ugh !” 
he said, apos- 
trophizing the 
auburn-haired 
individual in 
the glass, 
“with your 
spread-eagle 
mouth and 
‘nez retroussé,’ 
and your other 
imperfections, 
you were an 
impudent dog 
to go and fall 
in love with 
Lillie Ramon. 
‘Kicked sky 
high’ wouldn't 
serve you 
either, you 
poor simple- 
ton! and here 
you are eating 
‘humble pie’ 
again—she 
Jeading you on 
like a goose, 
as you cer- 
tainly are !” 
Sadly he 
fastened his 
sleeve-but- 
tons, and it 











he horrid ?” 
**Don’t be disrespectful to your oldest brother, Rosa,” 
said Mrs, 
grady. Lillie 
laughed. 
“Why, it 
isn’t so late, 
after all; and 
you ought to 
remember 
how good-na- 
tured it was 
in Jack to per- 
suade Aunt 
Agnes into let- 
ting you go.” 
At that mo- 
ment a whiff 
of the spirits 
of turpentine 
floated into 
the room, and 
Jack, red in 
the face, and 
very gorgeous, 
entered. 
‘““What in 
the world!” 
ejaculated 
ii Mrs. Brady, 
| i dropping her 
he iH a work. ‘‘ Where 
Mil ll 


Y/ 
NW; i 
sli 
au can that smell 
come from? 
Run into the 
nursery, Rosa; 
the children 
must have up- 


was as much set the bottle.” 

as the bright ad i : But Rosa 
< E SPIRITS OF “THERE WAS A SETTLED SOLEMNITY OVER THE LITTLE PARTY, AB : 

cravat, cream- THEY PROCEEDED TO SHAMPOO HIS HEAD WITH A LATHER OF WARM SOAPSUDS.” " was sniffing 


colored vest 
and big-striped pantaloons could do to keep him from 
looking like Grief on a monument, scowling at Patience. 
‘Not ready yet, Jack ?” called a lively voice at the door. 
“You must be doing an immense amount of dressing. 
Lillie, Nell and I have been waiting ever so long.” 
**Who’s in Nell’s room, Pussy ?” asked Jack. 
“Nobody at all. We are all waiting down-stairs.” 
‘Well, just run along. I'll be down in a minute.” 
*T’'ll put on a touch of perfume,” Jack meditated. ‘* Not 
that I’m fond of the stuff myself, but girls seem to think it 
adds a kind of elegancc to a fellow’s toilet,” and Jack tripped 
lightly across the passage into his sister’s room. 
“What on earth was Jack doing, Rosa?” asked Nell, 
impatiently, as the little girl flonnced into the parlor. 
‘**Muttering to himself and looking in the glass, for I 





around Jack. 

**Oh, mamma !” she cried, ‘‘ it’s Jack’s head! He’s gone 
und put it on his hair!” And she nearly went off into 
convulsions, 

“It’s hair-oil !” growled Jack. ‘ And if you don’t quit 
laughing this instant, miss, you don’t go anywhere with 
me. Mamma, how you do let Rosa behave !” he said. 

**But, Jack, it’s so, I tell you. Mamma—Lillie, just 
smell !” 

‘*Oh, my son,” groaned his mother, ‘‘how could you ?” 

‘* What in thunder did Nell go and leave it on her table 
for ?” cried the injured Jack. ; 

“*T carried it up there by mistake,” said Rosa 

**And how was I to know it wasn’t perfume ?” he went 
on. ‘‘ It smelt as nice as any of the other bottles !” 

‘Law, Jack !” cried Rosa, ready to go off again, ‘‘I knew 
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THE FLOWER FAIRIES. 








you couldn’t tell pink from blue, but I thought you coud 
smell !” 

‘‘Mamma, send that child to bed,” said the ill-used 
young man. ‘‘She shan’t go a step with me anywhere !” 

Rosa was subsiding into a melancholy flow of tears, when 
Lillie, who had been standing at the window, came up, 
‘* grave as a judge.” 

‘* Windsor soap and warm water,” she said, with an air of 
command. ‘ Run, Rosa, and bring them. We'll get off 
yet in half an hour.” 

For the sake of suffering humanity, represented by Jack 
sitting with a towel pinned around his neck, there was a 
settled solemnity over the little party, as they proceeded to 
shampoo his head with a lather of warm soapsuds. 

Jack, conscious of certain sympathizing little pats upon 
his forehead, and seeing reflected in the mirror above from 
whose soft hands they proceeded, was enabled to bear his 
trials with some fortitude. 

“Tf she had laughed at me,” he thought, ‘‘I would have 
dashed this old carrot against the wall. Not much brains 
inside of it to hurt anything !” 

“That will do nicely, now,” said Lillie ; “and I'll just 
run up for a little rose-water. Just hold your head as near 
the fire as you can, Jack.” 

But instead of opening her trunk for the bottle of rose- 
water, Lillie sat on it, and nearly had spasms. 

**Oh, gracious !” she cried, ‘‘ that boy will be the death 
of me yet! Bless the old heart of him! If he wasn’t the 
darlingest, seatter-brained, humblest old dear in the world, 
I’d marry Moneybags to-morrow. Oh, dear, it will take 
more than rose-water to suppress that turpentine !” 

Soberly and quietly, as if they were going to ‘‘ meet- 
ing,” the three at last proceeded toward Concert Hall. 

*‘ Suppose you take off your hat, and let your head air 
as much as possible,” suggested Lillie. 

“Oh, I think I will,” said Jack, hurriedly, for he was 
subdued very much, ‘I am afraid we'll be a little late.” 

**Oh, that doesn’t matter !” said Lillie, sweetly. 

*‘ What an angel you can be, Lillie!” he murmured, 
solt> voce, 

There was a crowded house, and it was purely by 
chance that they wedged into seats just behind Nellie and 
Mr. Vaughn. 

“Oh, Jack!” moaned Rosa, piteously, ‘“‘I can’t see 
but the top of her head. I’m so squeezed up, too !” 

Nellie said something to her escort, and the next minute 
Mr. Vaughn turned around, and lifting the little girl over 
the seat, put her into an “‘an inch of room” by his side. 

The singing might have been very fine, but jist then 
*‘music had no power to soothe,” as far as Jack was con- 
cerned ; for in every glance toward him (and sitting by 
pretty Lillie Ramon, they were not ‘“‘few and far be- 
tween”), in every whispered remark in his vicinity, his 
suspicious ear and eye saw daggers thrust, and fingers of 
scorn metaphorically pointed at his auburn curls. 

“It is the warmest night for February I ever remem- 
ber,” he whispered to Lillie. ‘Do you suppose she is 
half through ?” 

‘I’m watching out, Jack,” she returned. ‘1 don’t be- 
lieve anybody notices it. 1 am sure the odor is very faint.” 

Jack's face cooled down to pink, and the mist began to 
clear from his eyes. 

It was, as he had said, “ warm,” and as the heat in- 
creased, the spirits of turpentine, as if cooked thereby, 
became terribly evident. 

Presently Nellie laughed. 

“Just listen, Lillie,” she said, in a pause of the music. 
“Mr. Vanghn says that Siqnor Turpentini has joined the 
company, though he is not down on the bills. It is horri- 


| ble—don’t you perceive it? Jack, what is the matter?’ 

—seeing Jack clap his hat on his head. 
| Lillie at this moment began drawing her breath spasmo- 
| dically, gasping, and otherwise comporting herself in such 
a fashion, that Nell’s attention was taken from Jack. 

**Oh-h-h !” murmured Lillie, ‘‘take me out—so warm ! 
No, Nellie, don’t you come,” she said, as Nell made a 
move to join her. ‘‘I only want fresh air.” 

And Lillie, looking very pale (she never did have color). 
and with eyes closed, was borne out by Jack, who for the 
moment was forgetful of everything else. 

There was a parting stab for him, however, at the door. 
' One little libretio boy called out to another : 

‘Well, I never before see a gent give spirits of turken- 
time to a fainter. Golly, ain’t it strong !” 

To Jack's surprise, on regaining the air, Lillie opened 
her eyes, saying : 

“Tl walk now, Jack—no, I don’t want a hack ! 
perfectly well, thank you.” 

** Well,” said Jack, “‘ that beats all ! 
can fool a fellow, Lillie !” 

‘Is this your gratitude, Jack ?” said Lillie, reproach- 
fully ; and, by the light of the street-lamp, Jack saw a 
lace handkerchief pressed to her face. 

‘* Lillie,” he said, with a sudden thrill—‘‘ Lillie, you 
did this for me! Heaven bless you, Lillie. Do you care 
something for me, after all ?” 

‘* Well, Jack, I should think I did, slightly,” said that 
young lady, after she had recovered breath from the 
ecstatic squeeze Jack gave. ‘‘ Don’t you know—could you 
not see, you goose, that I have been repenting ever since 
of having treated you so ?” 

And so Jack did not have such a bad time, after all. 

‘He and Lillie sat on a sofa, patiently waiting, when the 
rest got home. And Lillie explained the strong smell that 
pervaded the apartment by stating that the cat had 
knocked some bottles down while they were away. 

Rosa, very sleepy, only giggled hysterically, and did 
not correct Lillie’s statement. 

Then the party amicably chatted over the concert, and 
like good people went to bed. 

‘*Jack,” said Rosa, mysteriously, a few days after, 
“you don’t know much about these things, so if you'll 
promise not to snub me, I'll tell you a secret.” 

‘*Out with it, Pussy.” 

‘‘ Well, listen. Lillie Ramon has a brand-new ring, 
with one big pearl, and this morning I caught her kissing 
a photograph. Take my word for it, she is engaged, and 
you may just as well give up all notion of her.” 

And, wagging her head ‘sagely, little Miss Wisdom 
went off, leaving Jack in a state of blissful content. 
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THE FLOWER FAIRIES. 


A Farry Srory. 


Lrrriz Dora was walking in her papa’s fine garden, en- 
joying the many beautiful flowers. She walked slowly 
down the wide centre avenue, looking first on this side, then 
on that. 

Presently she came to the iron gate at the end of the 
walk. This gate opened upon a grassy lane at the back of 
the garden, into which the gardener was accustomed to 
wheel weeds and other rubbish. A little, dirty, ragged 
girl, of about Dora’s own age, was standing outside this 
gate, eagerly peering through at the flowers, and thrusting 
her little pale face as far as she could between the iron bars. 

Now,*Dora had been taught by her foolish nurse to 
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despise poverty, and to pride herself upon her papa’s 
handsome house and carriage and garden. She had even 
objected to having these fine clothes made by poor seam- 
stresses. So, when she saw the little barefoot girl looking 
in at the gate, she thought it very impertinent, indeed. 

“*Go away !” she exclaimed, waving her hand haughtily. 

But the child only looked at her and her blue silk dress 
in wondering admiration. 

“Go away, I say !” cried Dora again, angrily. 

And this time she was obeyed, the little girl moving off 
like one accustomed to being driven about in that style. 
And then Dora stopped where several bright flowers grew 
close together, and gazed at them in mute admiration. 

‘*T wonder what makes them so bright and fresh-look- 
ing?” said Dora. ‘I suppose it was the rain last night.” 

‘Ha, ha!” rang out a clear, musical little voice, close to 
her. ‘Ha, ha, ha!” 

Dora started, and looked around. 

In the heart of a newly blown rose sat a tiny, tiny figure, 
all dressed in a damask robe of some fine gossamer tissue, 
with clasps of something finer and brighter than gold. She 
had dark, curling hair, and bright, dark eyes, and pink 
cheeks, and red lips; and in her left hand held a palette 
and brush, bright with all sorts of rose-tints. 

‘Ha, ha!” repeated the little creature, laughing mer- 
rily, and glancing rather scornfully at Dora. ‘‘It was the 
rain last night! What think you of that, my sisters ?” 

Then Dora beheld three or four other little figures, each 
with a tiny palette and brush in her hands, busily paint- 
ing the newly blown petals. Each was dressed differently 
from the others, and in colors resembling those of the 
flowers in which she was engaged. 

All this strange company turned and looked at Dora. 

“Go away !” said the gay little lady in the tulip, with a 
haughty curl of her lip. ‘‘ Go away! How dare you intrude 
upon us ?” 

‘No, no! let her stay !” said the one in the rose, ‘‘ She 
amuses me,” . 

‘‘But she is so coarse,” said the other, surveying Dora 
disdainfully. ‘Look at her rough skin, and her dress— 
actually made of silkworms!” And she shuddered. 

‘« And her parasol, too, with a frame made of fish-bone !” 

“And the handle of elephant’s teeth !” 

And then they laughed merrily. 

Poor Dora looked down in dismay upon the things she 
had been so proud of. 

‘« Was there ever such a coarse skin ?” resumed the lady 
of the tulip. ‘‘ And her hands are so dirty! Come away, 
my sisters. I can’t bear to be near such people.” 

And in a moment away they had flown—all but the two 
in the lily and the violet. 

‘¢Come hither !’” said the purple-robed sylph, beckoning 
and smiling pleasantly. ‘‘ Do you know who we are ?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” said Dora, humbly ; for she felt mortified 
at the remarks just made about her. 

‘‘ We are fairies,” said the little speaker. ‘* Flower-fairies, 
whose business it is to paint the opening blossoms. I am 
Violetta, and my sister, here, is Lilian.” 

She held up her palette, and showed it to Dora. 

«Where do you get your beautiful paints ?” asked Dora. 

“Don’t you see ?” she answered. 

And Dora, looking close, saw a very, very slender purple 
thread falling directly upon the palette, as if shot down 
from the sky. 

“From the light, little one,” said the violet fairy, nod- 
ding her head ; ‘‘and from the dew.” 

All tuis time the fairy in white had been touching the 
long, graceful stamens of the lily with a fine gold-dust pow- 
der, glancing, now and then, thoughtfully at Dora. 





“Oh,” said Dora, clasping her hands in admiration, 
‘thow I wish I were a fairy !” 

Violetta laughed ; but her fair sister turned and fixed her 
soft, dove-like eyes upon the child. 

‘* Would you like to be one of us ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes, ma’am ; that is,” said she, hesitating, ‘for a little 
while,” 

‘*For how long ?” 

** About—about fifteen minutes,” said Dora, at a venture. 

“Very well,” said Lilian, ‘‘ Give me your hand.” 

Dora stretched out her hand—how coarse and clumsy 
she now thought it looked !—to meet the tiny one of the 
fairy. But by the time the two had touched, Dora’s hand 
had shrunk up to the size of that of her small companion, 
and Dora’s body had diminished to the proportions of a 
good-sized bumble-bee ; and Dora found herself standing 
on the edge of the lily-blossom. 

‘* But I have no wings,” said Dora. 

‘Those we cannot give you,” said the lily-fairy, gently. 
**Only a true fairy may have them.” 

Then she leaned forward, and they all three floated 
lightly off the lily-blossom, she and Violetta holding Dora 
with their arms around her waist. 

Away, away on the clear Summer air they flew, until 
at length, hovering for a moment, they sank softly, and 
floated into an open window, in which stood a box of vio- 
lets and lilies-of-the-valley. | 

“It is part of our work to-day,” whispered Violetta. 
** And we love to paint these flowers.” 

A sick woman lay propped on a bed, and near her sat a 
young woman with a pale, patient face, busily sewing. 

“Do you think you could eat a little now, mother ?”’ 
said the girl. 

“Tl try, dear. I wish I had something nice, for a 
change,” she added, with a half-sigh. ‘‘I feel as if a little 
chicken-broth would do me good; and just now I was 
dreaming of being in a field full of strawberries. I almost 
wish I hadn’t had that dream, for it has set me longing 
for them so, and I know we cannot afford such things.”’ 

‘Dear mother, if you will wait a little, I will see what I 
can bring you nice. I’ve nearly finished my work, and 
will take it to Mrs. Marshall, and get the money.” 

Dora started when shs heard her mother’s name ; and 
she saw that the work was a braided dress for herself. 

‘‘How much will you get for it ?” asked the mother. 

‘Two dollars.” 

**Two dollars for four ddys’ work! That is too little.’ 

“IT knowit. But if I asked more for my work, I should 
not be able to get any. And now, mother, I will put the 
flowers by your bed, so that you can look at them and 
smell their sweet, fresh breath while I am away. It will 
do you good.” ? 

‘* Yes, it always does me good. Bless the flowers !” 

The girl went to the window, and bent over the violets. 

‘‘They are so lovely!” she murmured. ‘‘ What has 
Heaven given us so beautiful as flowers ? I think, mother, 
these look brighter and fresher this evening than I have 
ever before seen them.” 

**Come,” whispered Violetta ; ‘‘we have other work.” 

‘‘Only a few more touches,” answered Lilian. ‘‘ It is so 
pleasant to see them pleased. There; I am ready.” 

And twining their arms about Dora, away they flew. 

When they again stopped, it was in the damp, filthy 
back-yard of an old tumble-down tenement-house. Here, 
on the roof of a wood-shed, stood a battered tin cup, con- 
taining a sickly-looking violet. 

Dora watched in wondering admiration as the pale, 
drooping flowers brightened into life and beauty beneath 
the touches of the dew-and-light-laden pencil. Just as 
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Violetta drew back a little, a ragged little girl ran out of a 
cellar-door, crying bitterly, and rubbing her bare arms, 
which bore the cruel marks of a rod. 

“She has no mother, poor thing !” whispered Violetta. 

Dora’s heart smote her. This was the very child that 
she had so haughtily ordered away. 

The child dried her eyes, and, climbing on an old barrel, 
reached down the violets. It was very pleasant to see her 
little face brighten. 

‘‘How they have grown !” she said to herself; ‘“‘and 
what lovely colors they are! I never saw anything half so 
beautiful !” 

“Mother scsi 
told me that 
God gave us 
the flowers to 
make us good 
and happy,” 
she said. 

**You, Mag- 
gie!” shouted 
a shrill voice. 

And the 
child hastily 
replaced her 
treasure, and 
ran in. 

“There!” 
said Violetta ; 
*‘isn’t it some- 
thing worth 
working for, 
to make a 
little unfor- 
tunate like 
that happy for 
one moment?” 

“Oh,” said 
Dora, her eyes 
full of tears, 
**if only I were 
a fairy, and 
could do what 
you do!” 

“You may 
do more,’’ said 
Lilian, gently 
and gravely. 

**Come, sis- 
ter, let us go. 
Good-by, little mat 
one. Your fif- am! 
teen minutes i) 
are ended,” 

said Violetta. 

“Tell me,” 
Dora cried, imploringly—‘‘ tell me first what I can do to 
make poor people happy ?” 

“Think !” said the lily-fairy, softly, as she seemed to 
melt away from Dora’s sight —‘‘ think !” 

And the next moment Dora found herself standing there 
alone. 

She looked around in some alarm, How should she 
find her way home ? 

Just then Maggie came out of the cellar, with a shawl 
over her head, and a basket on her arm. 

“Oh !” said Dora, “little girl, can you help me to find 

my way home? I am lost.” 


Maggie’s great blue eyes grew very big indeed. 
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THE FLOWER FAIRIES.— THEY ALL THREE FLOATED LIGHTLY OFF THE LILY-BLOSSOM—SHE 
AND VIOLETTA HOLDING DORA, WITH THEIR ARMS AROUND HER WAIST.” 





*‘ Ain’t you the little girl I saw walking in the pretty 
garden just now ?” she inquired. ‘ Then I can show you 
the house. It is not far off—only four squares from 
here.” 

“‘ Where are you going ?” asked Dora. 

** Aunt Becky sent me to beg some supper.” 

‘*Ts she your real aunt ?” 

“No. But she took me to work for her when my 
mother died.” 

**Do you like her ?” 

‘She won’t let any one like her. There, Yonder’s your 
house.” 

**Come in,” 
said Dora, 
“and I will 
give you some 
supper.” 

She not only 
saw her eat a 
plentiful meal 
but had her 
basket well 
filled, and 
then took her 
into the gar- 
den, and there 
gathered for 
her such a 
glorious bou- 
quet as little 
Maggie had 
never before 
seen. And 
then she bade 
her be sure 
and come 
back in tho 
morning. Fo: 
Dora had sucl: 
a nice little 
plan in her 
head concern- 
ing Maggie, 
and now she 
ran back into 
the house tv 
speak to her 
papa about it. 

In the hall, 
asshe entered, 
she found 
Miss Burton, 
with the 
braided dress 
that she hal 
just finished. 
Dora spoke very civilly to her, and then ran to ask her 
mamma to please give Miss Burton more money for her 
work, which her mother did. 

And then Dora persuaded her mother to go to the pan- 
try, and put up some cold fowl, and jelly, and other nico 
things, such as the poor sick woman could relish ; while 
she herself ran into the garden, and gathered a nice bowl 
of the largest and ripest strawberries which she could 
find. 

Dora’s papa consented to his little girl’s plan. So 
Maggie came to live at the great house, to do very light 


work, to learn to sew and read, and to make herself gener- 
| ally useful, 
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LABOR PAST AND PRESENT.—THE SHOEMAKERS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


LABOR, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By FRANK H. Norton. 





EL 


THE HANDICRAFTS AND GUILDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Ar what period in his history man first began to take 
pride in the work of his hands, it is impossible to decide. 
Even so far away as those prehistoric times of which we 
wrote in the beginning of these papers, this seems to have 
been the case. For among the remains of primitive human 
life, we find fragments of ivory, upon which are cut or 
graven rude figures of contemporary birds and animals, 
The improvement in the flint implements of the neolithic 
period over those of the preceding age has been also 
alluded to; and thus evidence exists from the remotest 
times tending to show that the instinct of conceit as to his 
handiwork must have manifested itself as soon as man was 
able to pronounce as to degrees of merit, or concerning the 
better adaptitude of one tool of his own make than another 
for the purpose it was intended to subserve. 

For it is certain that man would not have improved his 
work at expense of added labor without the desire to do so, 
and that having accomplished his wish, he must have been 
gratified thereby. 

And though the sense of slavery must have operated to 
stifle pride in one’s handiwork—in those days when the 
majority were slaves—yet the excellence of the workman- 
ship even of those days bears evidence to praiseworthy 
effort, and probably warm competition among laboring 
men. But while men strove, doubtless, one with another, 
as to who should produce the best workmanship, and 
while praise or bounty or self-esteem may have been the 
looked-for and sufficient reward for such striving, there 
is no evidence that in prehistoric or ancient times the world 
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respected labor ; or that hand-laborers were admitted by 
reason of their work toashare in State councils, or to special 
rank among or above their fellows. 

The work of the man might be admired—but the man 
remained a slave. It was not until migrations swept over 
whole continents, and tides of invasion had surged back- 
ward and forward, and Phoenicia had gone, and Carthage 
had gone, and Rome and Greece had wasted away—not 
until, finally, the Dark Ages had benighted the world, and 
then lifted slowly and sadly from their work—not until all 
this had come and gone, was it discovered that the labor of 
man’s hands was the expression of his soul, and that it wag 
worthy of respect, and the man respectable for its sake. 

Not denying that there was most excellent work done in 
the old slave times—and of which we have examples in the 
metals, in plastic materials, and in wood and stone; not 
disputing that this work was deserving of all praise, and 
possibly more praise, since it was done without encourage- 
ment and without reward—still, the fact remains, that it 
was not until the Middle Ages that hand-working was recog- 
nized as a craft which ennobled the worker ; and that free 
thought, combining with apt and cunning eye and touch, 
made from metal, plastic material, stone, and wood—the 
spokesmen for freedom as well in politics, in society, and 
in religion—witnesses in favor of that labor which, under 
the old Hebrew dispensation, had been pronounced a 
curse. 

The entrance into history of the Christian religion, 
besides doing away with slavery in so large a measure, was 
influential in suggesting that union of individuals in one 
common association, or order, out of which sprung the 
‘‘ gilds”’ or ‘‘ guilds” of the Middle Ages. During the later 
Roman history there existed certain sacrificial societies 
devoted to the interests of paganism ; and even the castes 
of Oriental countries were originated in the same spirit as 





were the guilds. This spirit was, in fact, the sense of a 
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necessity for protection on the one hand and that of respon- 
sibility for each other on the other hand ; some glimmer of 
which has been ever found to exist even in the most savage 
breast. And so, not to the Christian religion alone, but 
equally to a normal human instinct, do we owe these asso- 
ciations of men for the common interest. For while these 
existed in Rome under the tutelage of the Roman mytho- 
logy, they had also appeared among the Saxons, swayed by 
faith in Odin and Thor. Christianity served the purpose of 
uniting such associations throughout Europe under the 
bond of its own dogmas; when the Pagan Gods of both 
mythologies were replaced by the saints of Christendom. 

To go back to this normal instinct of which we have 
spoken, we find its first expression as a safeguard, in the 
union of the family. Blood-relationship was undoubtedly 
the earliest tie of association recognized; and though its 
full force slumbered, so far as we know, during ages of 
misrule and groping, yet, when its value could become 
really significant, it assumed a first position as a social 
element. 

And so, while the pagan sacrificial societies were being 
replaced in Italy by the friendly and benevolent societies 
of the monks, in Northern Europe members of families 
were swearing faith and protection among themselves ; as- 
sociating on certain serious occasions for the common 
weal, and sustaining the spirit of revenge for injuries, and 
opposition to injustice—all for one and one for all—with the 
same intensity of purpose that ata later period characterized 
the Corsican institution of the vendetta. 

The origin and etymology of the word guild are some- 
what obscure, since by some authorities the root-word was 
said to mean a banquet, and by otbers, a contract for cer- 
tain payment. It was a part of the early Saxon family, 
system that their ceremonials were accompanied by a 
banquet, and this has been a favored social practice ever 
since. It was also the early law of these festivities that 
their expense should be equally divided among the par- 
takers. As the working of the family union was found 
good, other individuals were admitted to these gatherings 
and councils, and so the system continued—carrying with 
it, also, to remote posterity, the feature of the banquet 
and the division of expense. Gradually, this institution 
spread, until it included freemen ‘and landholders ; and 
then the periodical meetings took cognizance of public 
affairs, and these bodies began to assume prominence, and 
to gain influence. Indeed, as early as the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the Anglo-Saxon guilds were respected 
and important ; and in the reign of Athelstan their regula- 
tions were reduced to writing. These provided for thd 
better maintenance of peace, for the suppression of vio- 
lence—especially for theft, and the aggressions of the 
powerful families of the nobility—as well as for carrying 
out rigidly the ordinances enacted by the king for that 
purpose. The organization was by this time so import- 
ant, that its ordinances were imitated, or, at least, sanc- 
tioned, by legislation; and in England the guilds enjoyed 
such authority, that their agreements bound even non- 
members, and town-constitutions were developing them- 
selves from them. 

The fact that the guilds had undertaken, so early in 
their existence, to oppose the oppression and exactions of 
the upper classes, and toset themselves against disorder, and 
particularly theft, is a very significant one. It involves 
the entire history of this class of organizations. Self-pro- 


tection against tyranny and rapacity are as much an 
element of the trades-unions and social organizations to- 
day ; while the improper influences which sometimes gain 
sway among them to their detriment are no more a pecu- 
‘arity of the laboring-classes than of those higher in the 





social scale. Resistance to tyranny, and the protection of 
life and property, then, were the great stimulus of the 
guilds of a thousand years ago. Up to this time, the mat- 
ter of skilled workmanship and .craft-association had not 
entered into the scheme. 

The guilds in and about London united, in the reign of 
Athelstan, into one guild, among whose comprehensive 
regulations that which devoted itself to the prosecution 
and punishment of persons guilty of theft was the most 
important. ‘‘ Indeed,” says one authority, ‘‘one might 
call the Guilds ‘ Assurance Companies against Theft.’” Not 
only were the members obliged to pursue and track out 
the thief, even in other districts, but the injured person also 
received compensation for his loss from the common fund. 
As these guilds divided with the king the product of fines 
for crimes committed against the person, their treasury 
was seldom, empty. 

Every month the members of the guild assembled at a 
banquet, at which the common interests were discussed. 
The viands which were left after the repast were distri- 
buted among the poor. All who took part in this league 
were “‘ as the embers of one guild, in one friendship, and 
in one enmity ; and every insult was to be avenged asa 
common one.” Even at this period there was a ‘“‘guild- 
hall” at Dover, in England ; though the celebrated one in 
London was not founded until five centuries later. But 
while the Anglo-Saxon guilds were measurably recognized 
by the State, those upon the Continent were frowned upon 
and opposed by the nobles, who foresaw that through 
them their power might slip away from them. Such asso- 
ciations were also attacked by the clergy, on account—as 
was alleged—of their ‘‘ gluttony and pagan practices.” 

The powerful efforts of Charlemagne to form one cen- 
tral State out of the Frankish dominions, while they 
tended to drive his subjects into union and combinations 
for self-protection, prevented and restricted these with an 
iron policy. The dukes and counts of the Empire held 
full sway over the people, and only with great difficulty 
could the ancient freemen maintain even the semblance of 
their ‘liberties by secretly, and with oaths, associating 
themselves together in guilds. After the death of the Em- 
peror, the seed which had been thus planted produced 
fruit. 

To recapitulate: The germ of the guild is found in 
the family. When this association is found powerless to 
correct existing abuses, and when the State fails to com- 
prehend individual and minor interests, the family spreads 
into the guild. This organization is formed on a basis 
which recognizes only the compact of man with man, and 
not, like capital, that of the money-power, regardless of 
persons. Herein lies the secret and root of the perpetual 
antagonism between Capital and Labor. The former con- 
centrating, the latter distributing ; the one recognizing 
fraternity among men, the other only the arithmetical rule 
of probabilities ; the two together mastering the world, 
yet opposed to each other, and having interests which are 
incompatible. All of this was to be developed with the 
unfolding of the relations of labor to the human race—of 
which the guild system was only one link in the chain of 
elements. 

The religions influence upon the guilds began to mani- 
fest itself among the German. tribes, when these had settled 
in fixed abodes ; and in the form of the sacrificial societies 
already mentioned, and which were reformed by the Chris- 
tian fraternities, as these latter moved northward from 
Italy. 

Such guilds were very numerous in Germany, there 
being eighty in Cologne, seventy at Liibeck and more than 
a hundred in Hamburg. Their members united in all re- 
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ligious observances, and with them originated the pageants | ation to the formation of such societi¢s. For, not only 


and processions which were so prominent a feature of 
the forms of worship of the Middle Ages. There were 
also guilds for the representation of the ‘‘ Miracle” or 
** Passion” plays, such as are still played at Oberammergau, 
in southern Bavaria. These latter were actually theatrical 
companies, and were, perhaps, the first instances of guilds 
devoted to special vocations, and thus the origin of trade- 
guilds, which we shall reach presently. The medieval 
guilds, besides the religious color, soon put on also the 
guise of charity. And there were guilds, not only for the 
‘erection of the Chapel of St. Gertrude,” but also for the 
repair of bridges and highways, and for the pursuit of 
other objects important to the common weal. Even those 
organizations designed for the furtherance of religion 
eventually took upon themselves the same methods and 
powers as those of the Anglo-Saxons, and in 1070 the citi- 
zens of Mans, in France, established a sworn confederacy 
which they called ‘‘commune,” in order to oppose the 
oppressions of Godfrey of Mayenne. Cambrai, Aire, the 
towns of the Netherlands and those of Schleswig, all had 
such associations as these during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; and thus over all Europe the guilds were 
being gradually secularized, and, as it were, prepared for 
the part they were to play in society in succeeding centuries. 

So important a ré/e did they fill at this period, that on 
the occasion of an interregnum in Germany, and when 
there was literally no ruler over the land, the association 
of guilds of the Rhenish towns took in charge the public 
order and the public safety, and maintained the authority 
of the Empire. 

The town-guilds drifted naturally enough into channels 
of trade for their memberships. For, while landed proprie- 
torship was at first the occasion of such organizations, as 
well as being the basis of eligibility to membership in them, 
it occurred often that such members were extensive mer- 
chants, and these requiring often special aid, as in cases of 
loss or shipwreck, it fell about that the different lines of 
trade formed special guilds, under laws and regulations 
calculated to agree with their lines of business. 

And as Liibeck and Hamburg were made free cities in 
these days, so the associations of guild-merchants received 
special privileges by law, and were thus greatly strength- 
ened as a body, and made more influential as individ- 
uals, and waxing fat and aristocratic by reason of these 
privileges, the guild-mer¢hants began to assume patrician 
airs in their association with the “crafts,” just as the 
nobles had likewise assumed in their association with the 
merchants. In Cologne the members of the merchants’ 
guilds held all the municipal offices and grew insolent, ex- 
ercised an oppressive sway, and looked upon power as a 
lucrative monopoly. This course led to dissatisfaction and 
even to violent revolts among the craftsmen, and this was 
particularly the case with the weavers, who were especially 
a thriving community. 

In fact, conflicts between the merchant-guilds and the 
craftsmen were common in all the cities of the Continent 
and of England. And this, although at first the craftsmen 
were also merchants in the line of their craft—tailors deal- 
ing in the purchase and sale of cloths—and the brewers of 
Hamburg being also the principal corn merchants. The 
conceit of the merchants, however, led them to refuse 
craftsmen admission to their guilds, unless they had “‘ fore- 
sworn their trade for a year and a day.” As was not un- 
natural, this course bred enmity and jealousy, and tended 
to the consolidation of the craftsmen into organizations of 
their own. 

It should be noted, also, that tne practical benefits of 
guilds to their members must have been an incessant tempt- 





did they accord protection against danger, insure favorable 
legislation, give safe promise of political preferment, and 
confer benefits in money and custom in the case of losses— 
while sustaining in sickness and burying after death—but 
they established monopolies in business that enriched their 
members, almost as a certain result of membership. 

It was also important that these societies exercised a con- 
trol over the quality of goods, and offered opportunity for 
competition which was to the advantage of honesty of 
manufacture. For these purposes, for instance in the mat- 
ter of cloths, there were ‘ Cloth-halls ” established, which 
took cognizance of quality and made severe and close in- 
spection. And such was reputation in these matters and 
in those days, that we read of the merchants of Novgorod, 
after having received defective pieces of cloth from differ- 
ent places, refusing to receive any cloth into the Baltic 
ports or the Eastern markets but that from the ‘ Cloth- 
hall” at Bruges. In fact, the merchant-guilds encouraged 
competition among themselves, curried favor with the 
nobles to obtain their custom, and scorned the craftsmen 
as being a species of being quite beneath them, in nature 
asin rank. And not only were the craftsmen refused ad- 
mission into the merchant-guilds, but the latter governed 
and oppressed them. 

It is a most curious and interesting feature of the history 
of these times, and a point in political philosophy as well, 
that in all the instances which arose in Germany and Bel- 
gium of broad privileges being granted to cities and towns 
—privileges amounting to absolute freedom, in fact—it is 
to be observed that a patrician spirit was encouraged. In 
such localities the ruling class formed itself into an exclu- 
sive aristocracy, totally at variance in every particular with 
the republican character of the surrounding institutions. 
The accumulation of riches by trade, and the purchase of 
estates and lucrative privileges by the fortunate ones, 
tended to widen the breach thus created between the dif- 
ferent classes of citizens. Idleness became a mark of rank 
and honor ; and even the laws of the land made a distinc- 
tion between the patrician and the handicraftsman. More- 
over, the ruling class, having the power, threw the burden 
of taxation upon the poor, who were oppressed that their 
gains might not be intruded upon. Besides this, the law 
was partially administered, and redress frequently refused 
to the unprivileged. Extortions were practiced upon the 
poor craftsmen, and in Cologne they were almost the serfs 
of the patricians. ° 

Thus we are led by the inexorable logic of events to the 
conclusion éxpressed heretofore in considering the ques- 
tion of slavery, viz., that institutions, however beneficent 
in themselves (and we instanced Law as a case in point), 
will, if carried to an extreme, become perverted to vicious 
conclusions. Thus the guild system, originated as a meas- 
ure of benevolence and religious fervor, and continued in 
the interests of freedom and salvation from tyranny, be- 
came, in the hands of the guild-merchants, the instrument 
of worse tyranny, and the means for a return—almost—to 
the slavery of ancient times. That conflict should have 
arisen between the merchants and the craftsmen under 
these circumstances, was certainly to be expected. But 
before considering the history of the conflict which actually 
did arise, we must give some space to the origin and char- 
acter of the ‘‘craft-guilds” of the Middle Ages. These 
guilds sustained against the hated patricians a most violent 
struggle, in the leading cities and towns of France, Ger- 
many and Flanders, including those of Tournai, Gant, 
Bruges, Brussels, Louvain, Huy, Liége, Cologne, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Spire, Bale, Strasburg, Augsburg, Magdeburg 
and Halle, 
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The population of the towns of Europe consisted, as late 
as the eleventh century, of officials, old freemen and bond- 
men. ‘To the last belonged the greater part of the handi- 
craftsmen, who, obliged to pay certain taxes and to perform 
certain feudal offices and labors for their lords, were sub- 
jected to officers appointed by them. But besides, there 
were free handicraftsmen who, in earlier times, probably 
belonged to the body of full citizens, and who were gradually 
expelled from the merchant-guilds as these grew exclusive 
and patrician. 

The expulsion from the guilds was followed by further 
oppression, and a 
specially irritat- (gum 
ing situation con- 
sisted in the fact 
that foreign arti- 
ficers were admit- 
ted to practice 
their trades in 
the towns, on 
payment of cer- 
tain fees, and 
thus the earnings 
of the natives = j 
were materially 
lessened. Of 
course the free 
handicraftsmen 
felt these imposi- 
tions more deeply 
than the bond. 
It is a fact, also, 
that these were 
the most skilled 
in their several 
crafts, and there- 
fore it was natu- 
ral, as was the 
case, that they 
should take the 
lead in the com- 
bined effort which 
was now made to 
ameliorate their 
condition. 

It is now time 
to refer to the 
state of the arts 
and of skilled 
workmanship in | 
the centuries im- | hp 
mediately follow- wy 
ing the ‘ Dark ye 4 
Ages”—a condi- 
tion which had 
much to do with the relations of labor to society, and 
which probably occasioned, in a great measure, the 
struggle of the handicraftsmen to free themselves from 
the onerous impositions under which they had so long 
suffered. 

The history of the arts and crafts of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages shows a surprising improvement and ‘a general 
advance in all directions. In painting and sculpture, as 
is well known, the renaissance was gradual ; and the period 
between the Byzantine artists of the twelfth century and 
the Italian painters of the sixteenth century was marked 
by steady growth. Cimabue, Guido da Siena, and Giotto, 
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THE CARPENTER OF THE VILLAGE. 





extraordinary skill of the monkish illuminators of the cen- 
turies before the thirteenth grew into the art-school of 
Cologne in the century following, and into the noble work 
of Diirer and Holbein thereafter. In Flanders, Quentin 
Matsys—the “‘ Blacksmith of Antwerp ”—and Lucas Van 
Leyden continued the admirable progress which was be- 
gun by the Van Eycks, and which culminated in the work 
of Rubens, Vandyke, and Jordaens. And in Holland, 
Rembrandt, Teniers, Van Ostade, Jan Steen, Gerard 
Douw, and others, showed what a marvelous awakening 
there had been in the fine arts since the days when the 

triptychs of Con- 
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And as with 


painting, so with 
sculpture. The 
gloom which set- 
tled upon this art 
for more than a 
thousand years 
was first enlight- 
ened in the early 
part of the thir- 
teenth century by 
the work of Nic- 
ola Pisano, with 
whom the au- 
thentic history of 
modern sculpture 
commences, and 
was followed by 
that of his imme- 
diate descend- 
ants. The oldest 
door of the Bap- 
tistery of St. 
John, in Flor- 
ence, was exe- 
cuted by Andrea 
Pisano ; and after 
him came Orcag- 
na, the Masucci, 
Luca della Rob- 
bia, Ghiberti, 
Brunaleschi, Do- 
natello, and Mi- 
chael Angelo. 
The bearing of 
this magnificent 
progress in the 
fine arts upon the 
condition of {the 
crafts was imme- 
diate and impressive. Direcily we see it in the wood- 
carvings of Brabant, Flanders, and Italy ; and in the 
wonderful art displayed in the manufacture of fictile 
ware ; in the form given to bronze, iron, and brass ; and 
in the intricate and beautiful carving of ivory. The most 
magnificent armor, displaying workmanship of exquisite 
beauty, is of this period. Nothing is more generous than 
art, and in those days it endowed not only its immediate 
votaries, but all skilled workmen of whatsoever craft, with 
some glimpse of its possible applications. The most com- 
monplace objects; the ordinary utensils of the house- 
hold; the very architecture of the houses themselves, 


were more wonderful through the work they accomplished reflected the splendid genius of the masters of art. And 
than were those who came after them, In Germany, the | here, again, is where Christianity displays its wonderful 
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influence. As the early 
guilds had been founded 
upon the sentiments in- 
culcated by the religion- 
ists, so now the softening 
characteristics of religion 
pervaded the domain of 
art, and afforded subjects 
and treatment at once. It 
was religion which stimu- 
lated the painters of the 
quaint old Byzantine 
triptychs ; it was religion 
which gave firmness and 
dlelicacy of touch at once 
to the decorators und ar- 
chitects of the medieval 
cathedrals and monas- 
teries ; and through these 
examples we owe the 
patient determination and 
the love of freedom in 
workmanship which char- 
acterized the workers of 
the time of which we treat. 

And, above all, we are 
bound to consider tho 
honesty of workmanship 
peculiar to those days. 
The linen and wool fabrics of Holland and Flanders were 
woven faithfully, and carried their guarantee in their 
structure. The heavy and costly damasks, and satins, and 
silks, and velvets, which played so large a part in the cos- 
tumes of the period, were honest stuffs whose lasting, as 
well as their artistic qualities, could not be gainsayed. 
The furniture of the times was solid and firmly put 
together, besides being decorated with taste and refined 
sentiment. 

Nothing so looms into significance and purpose during 
the Middle Ages as the honesty of intention and the 
fidelity of execution of the handicraftsmen. To-day, the 
work of those hands is priceless in the markets—not by 
reason of its antiquity alone, but because of its genuine 
honesty, and ‘for its admirable art. There are examples of 





furniture in the South Kensington Museum dating back 
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A BELL FOUNDRY. 


to the thirteenth century, whose workmanship should 
bring a blush to the face of every wood-worker of to-day. 
Beside our flimsy and tricksy, machine-made contri- 
vances—dishonest in construction, and hideous, or only 
imitative in design, these evidences of a genuine workman’s 
honest pride are as ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” 

In the reign of King John they used iron chandeliers 
and candelabra, and each of these was finished and 
shaped with the hammer, and with the truest art-taste. 
The story of the Della Robbias, and their labors in search 
of a special glaze for china, is only equaled by the later 
story ef Bernard Palissy, whose struggles after the same 
secret, lost again, have furnished the material for many a 
book. In those days the blacksmith, and the cordwainer, 
or shoemaker, was as proud of his skill, and as earnest in 
the fulfillment of what he deemed his obligation to his 

craft, as was the most esteemed 
,artist of Florence or Venice in 

the days of the Medici. The 
various crafts were inculcated 
into the minds of the young 
students and workers through 
_long years of apprenticeship, 
and by masters skilled, en- 
dowed, and experienced. In 
families, it was considered an 
honor to follow in the footsteps 
of the father, and the boy 
learned his craft under such 
tuition—at once affectionate 
and magisterial. The master 
painters and sculptors of the 
renaissance worked, many of 
them, at one or another trade 
for their living. So, too, Faust 
was a goldsmith in Mentz, 

Hans Sachs was a cobbler, and 

Benvenuto Cellini was a gold 

and silver smith. Andrea del 

Sarto was apprenticed to u 
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goldsmith ; Ghiberti also was the son of a goldsmith. 
The goldsmiths’ art was, of course, highly esteemed in 
ancient times, and it was carried to a height of refinement 
and even genius which has never since been equaled. The 
goldsmiths, too, were the first bankers and lenders, and 
many of them had State licenses to coin money, and these 
facts brought them into connection, and frequently friend- 
ship, with the noble and the powerful. 

Since we may justly attribute the invention of the art of 
printing by movable types to the part taken inits develop- 
ment by Johann Faust, the goldsmith, we have reason for 
gratitude to that craft for the most wonderful discovery ever 
made. And, altogether, the handicrafts, in the position 
which they occupied during the Middle Ages—in regard to 
skill, honesty of purpose and natural gifts in designing—ex- 
hibit possibilities of manual labor, the sacrifice of which to 
the influence of machinery cannot but be considered an 
intolerable incident in the history of labor. Says Eastlake, 
“But it is to be feared that, instead of progressing, we 
have, for some ages at least, gone hopelessly backward in 
the arts of manufacture. . . . A cheap and easy method of 
workmanship, an endeavor to make a show of finish with 
the least possible labor, and, above all, an unhealthy spirit 
of competition with regard to price, such as was unknown 
to previous generations, have combined to deteriorate the 
value of our ordinary mechanical work.” 

The secret of the merit of the work of former times lay, 
unquestionably, in the pride which the workman felt in 
his craft. The delight of constant improvement, the grati- 
fication felt over obstacles conquered, and the affectionate 
interest with which every handicraftsman regarded the 
work of his own hands, tended to dignity both himself and 
his craft in his own eyes, and, naturally, to urge him to 
conquer freedom for his religion and his citizenship, pre- 
cisely as he experienced the value of freedom in his craft 
education and culture. And this brings us back to the 
consideration of the new relations which were about to 
spriag up in the thirteenth century, or thereabout, between 
the handicrafts and the ruling powers, in the towns and 
cities of Western Europe. 

Now of all the crafts, that of the weavers held the highest 
rank among the people of those times. They formed, in 
fact, a middle class between the patricians and the bond 
craftsmen. And this was owing, mainly, to the condition 
of trade. Since, while the other crafts supplied only local 
demands, the weavers manufactured for markets in distant 
countries, and were therefore invested with special social 
importance. Furthermore (and this illustrates our position 
that dignity and self-respect arise from honest and skilled» 
labor), they were distinguished by the possession of wealth, 
by a sense and appreciation of freedom, and by that very 
self-respect without which there cannot be virtue. In all 
towns they stood at the head of the craftsmen ; and the 
struggles which eventually occurred between the handi- 
crafts and the patricians for political emancipation were, 
above all, the struggles of the weavers. Accordingly, in 
ali the manufacturing countries of that time—in England, 
Flanders and Brabant, as well as in the Rhenish towns— 
the most ancient guilds were those of the weavers. 

At Cologne, the guild of the weavers existed very early 
in the twelfth century, and in Spire, that of the wool-weav- 
ers at about the same time. At Mayence, a weavers’ guild 
is mentioned as early as 1099, and at Worms in 1114. And 
in England, in the reign of Henry II. (1133-1189), guilds 
of weavers were chartered in London, Oxford, Nottingham, 
York, Huntingdon, Lincoln and Winchester. But it was 
in Flanders and Brabant, the first manufacturing countries 
of the Middle Ages, that the influence of the weavers’ 
guilds was most prominent. Indeed, when we consider 





that the clothes of coarse wool manufactured in Belgium 
in the first century found an eager market in Rome, there 
is no need for surprise at this. When, too, we reflect that 
the necessity for a community of interests was kept alive 
in the minds of the Belgians by the danger of their exposed 
coasts from the ravages of pirates—a situation which must 
have been constantly suggestive of the power and value of 
guilds—when, finally, we justly estimate the peculiar inde- 
pendence of character of this people, we may reasonably 
infer that among those extremely industrious and stubborn 
weavers of Flanders and Brabant originated the first craft- 
guild. 

The time of the origin of craft-guilds may be said to 
have extended from the beginning of the eleventh to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. As they increased in 
strength and influence, gradually all trade concerns were 
transferred to their management and jurisdiction, both by 
the town authorities and by the craftsmen. Indeed, it 
became essential, at last, that a craftsman should be a mem- 
ber of a guild, in order to prosecute his craft successfully. 
One point on which serious disagreement frequently arose 
between the guilds and the State was, the right to choose 
a “warden” to manage the affairs of the guild, and for 
regulating trade. Usually this right was conceded to the 
guilds, and this was the case with all the craft-guilds of 
Flanders. But in some instances the State claimed this, 
and conflict resulted. 

All the guilds were forced to pay taxes to the State, asa 
return for their special privileges. In turn, the members 
of guilds paid certain fees and dues for membership, as h.s 
always been customary in trade organizations. 

In Germany, the Church retained its influence among 
the handicraftsmen through the fact that the bishops had 
the appointment of the wardens. This was the case in 
Bile and other German cities, though in Magdeburg, in 
1157, the archbishop granted the privilege to the shoemak- 
ers’ guild. In Paris the provost, in the thirteenth century, 
made and unmade guild-wardens at his pleasure, 

The citizens of the towns looked with great disfavor on 
the privileges and immunity of the guilds, and there were 
constant irritation and frequent conflicts in consequence. 
By the thirteenth century this condition had become gen- 
eral, not only throughout Europe, ut also in England. 
The warfare was conducted with great determination on 
both sides, and often with the exhibition of positive 
ferocity. 

In Magdeburg, in the year 1301, ten aldermen of the 
craft-guild were burned alive in the market-place. In 
1371, in Cologne, occurred a tefrible battle between the 
weavers and the patricians, in which the craftemen were 
worsted. After the fight, on November 21st, 1371, thirty- 
three weavers were executed ; on the day after, also, houses, 
churches, and monasteries were searched, and all who were 
found were murdered ; lastly, eighteen hundred of them 
were exiled, with their wives and children, and their hall, 
‘*a palace,” was demolished. The exiled found a recep- 
tion at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they helped considerably to 
raise their trade. Further examples of this character could 
readily be enumerated. The contests of the weavers in 
the city of London with the citizens continued through 
the reigns of Henry IL. and IL, and in that of John and 
Efiward II. Even so late as the fifteenth century there 
took place in Exeter a struggle bet ween the tailors’ guild 
and the town authorities. But in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the triumph had been won by the craft- 
guilds wherever the struggle had taken place. In London 
they were in full mastery in the reign of Edward IIL, and 
the privileges they had hitherto enjoyed on sufferance were 
now granted them by charter. It was at this time that they 
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were enrolled by the mayor and adopted a livery, and 
henceforth they were known as Livery Companies, 

Edward III. is said to have himself become a member of 
one of these Companies, that of the Linen Armourers, and 
his example found numerous imitations among his suc- 
cessors and the nobility of the kingdom. The handi- 
craftsmen now retained everywhere the independent 
government and jurisdiction over their trades, and the 
trade-policy of the times prevailed. 

This trade-policy consisted of ‘‘the protection to live 
freely and independently on an industry based on small 
capital and labor.” The constitutions and charters of the 
craft-guilds were simple enough, and comprised merely 
the establishment of their rights and the redress of their 
grievances, as these were understood. ‘Their first office 
‘was that of mutual assistance in trouble or distress. After 
this came protection against the overbearing and tyran- 
nical conduct of the patrician class ; then arose the de- 
sire for further freedom, and the State was called upon to 
guarantee them certain trade privileges. Soon it became 
known that greater benefits could be obtained, and accord- 
ingly the guilds procured legislation by which only mem- 
bers of the guilds and those having the freedom of the 
city (which in those days was a valuable privilege), could 
either practice their craft or sell their manufactures within 
the city or town in question. In some instances strangers 
were admitted on payment of taxes to the guild; and with 
regard to certain towns, a system of reciprocity was estab- 
lished on a mutually satisfactory basis. 

This was the period of the greatest success of the guilds, 
and when they were organized and conducted for the real 
interest of the membership and those of labor in general. 
At this time ‘‘no one was admitted to any guild, even the 
lowest, or tolerated in it, whose moral conduct and honor 
were not stainless ; no one, also, who had not proved him- 
self a proper workman, and, therefore, no one who had not 
served a regular apprenticeship. The duration of this ap- 
prenticeship differed in different trades. In England it 
generally lasted seven years ; in France, from three to four, 
sometimes six ; in Germany, from two to four years. The 
admission of an apprentice was an act of special solemnity, 
corresponding to the important legal consequences it in- 
volved. As it was the beginning of a kind of novitiate to 
citizenship, it generally took place in the town-hall, in 
the presence of town authorities (in London, even at the 
present day, it is performed in the Guildhall by the Cham- 
berlain of the city), or in solemn meeting of the craft-guild. 
On this ocasion the apprentice was especially instructed in 
his duties, both as to his moral conduct and the trade. 
At last, a record of the act—the indenture—was drawn up, 
which also contained the especial conditions under which 
the apprentice was placed with his master. By this admis- 
sion the apprentice became a member of the family of his 
master, who instructed him in his trade, and who, like a 
father, had to watch over his morals as well as his work 
during his apprenticeship. At the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship tho lad, then a man, was received into the 
guild again with special forms and solemnities, and became, 
thereby, a citizen of the town. After the care for skillful 
workmen, the next concern of the guild was for the use of 
proper tools and the application of well-adapted processes 
of manufacture. No member of the guild was allowed to 
possess tools unless the same were testified to be good and 
honest ; and the statutes contained directions and prohi- 
bitions, entering into the most minute details, with refer- 
ence to the method of working. It was especially forbid- 
den, in the strongest terms, to mix inferior materials with a 
better sort, to the detriment of the buyer, or to sell 
patched up articles as new. Measures were also taken to 





protect the public against the spoiling of material in- 
trusted to the craftsmen for manufacture. We also find 
sanitary regulations, with regard to the observance of 
cleanliness in carrying on the craft. Nominally, to insure 
the good quality of their wares, the guild statutes always 
ordain that no one shall work longer than from the begin 
ming of the day until curfew, or at night by candlelight. 
But, doubtless, the real ground for this ordinance was rather 
regard for the well-being of the guild brothers ; it was the 
wish to give them leisure for fulfilling their domestic and 
political duties, and to prevent the collective body from 
being forced to over-exertions by the competition of a few 
too zealous of gain, and from being thus deprived of every © 
enjoyment of life.” 

We have quoted thus at length from an authority on 
this subject because the entire formula of admission to 
apprenticeship, to the guilds, and to citizenship, is a most 
powerful and definite representation in behalf of the dig- 
nity of labor. Never had skilled labor reached the height 
of public estimation which it had achieved at this period. 
Respecting itself, it forced itself to be respected. Wealth, 
dominion, the friendship of the good and great, fellow- 
craft with the fine arts—all that ambition could desire was 
at its feet. 

So long as labor preserved its singleness of purpose, and 
sought place and power only for the just and wise benefit 
of labor, it was successful. But as greed entered into the 
struggle ; and when a lust for political preferment, for its 
own sake; and a thirst for gains, that these might be 
hoarded and bequeathed ; and the jealousy and suspicion 
which are incompatible with open conduct; and the an- 
tagonisms of trade that some should die for the more 
pleasant living of others—when these mis-shapen and mis- 
begotten elements began to enter the hitherto progressive 
competition, corruption and decay fell upon the institution, 
and the powers of darkness held sway. 

In the 36th Edward III., a petition was laid before that 
King of England, complaining, ‘‘ that great mischief had 
newly arisen, as well to the King as to the great men and 
commons, from the merchants known as grossers (grocers), 
who engrossed all manner of merchandise vendible, and 
who suddenly raised the prices of such merchandise within 
the realm; putting to sale by covin, and by ordinances 
made amongst themselves, in their own society, which 
they call ‘The Fraternity and Gild of Merchants, such 
merchandises as were most dear, and keeping in stores the 
others until times of dearth and scarcity.” 

Here we have the principle of monopoly, accompanied 
by the specific scheme of the modern ‘ corner,” intro- 
duced into the trade-system of the fourteenth century. 
And still another innovation, fraught with peril, now 
began to make its appearance in connection with the craft- 
guilds—this being the combination of many single guilds 
into a common union, having general jurisdiction over all. 
An instance of this character was the union of the various 
cutlers’ guilds in Germany in the fourteenth century into 
four great fraternities, at Augsburg, Munich, Heidelberg, 
and Bale. For it has always been proven by history that 
there is a mean in politics and social law, beyond which is 
disruption. And that while combination is a force of un- 
questionable value, yet when carried to an excess, or to 
the extent of being unwieldy, it tends to disperse again, 
with the view to re-formation in a lesser degree. It is, in 
fact, the ignorance or negligence of this law which has 
proved the destruction of many empires. The most re. 
nowned of the trade confederations to which we have 
alluded, was that of the various building-lodges of Ger- 
many. This confederation was brought about in 1452 
by Dolzinger, chief-master at the building of Strasburg 
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Cathedral, and was organized with four central lodges, at 
Strasburg, Cologne, Vienna, and Zurich. 

Recalling now to the mind of the reader the original 
design of the craft-guilds, viz.: to protect handicraftsmen 
in the prosecution of their trades, and insure the acquisi- 
tion of a livelihood by the exercise of a fair amount of 
intelligent skill and honest industry—we come now to the 
further examination of the causes and processes involved 
in the decay of this system ; and in the replacing of this 
by the labor-system which has obtained ever since. 

For in the Middle Ages there was no such thing as a 
distinct labor- 





Now, too, there grew to be great exclusiveness in the 
guilds ; and, whereas before it was the law and the custom 
alike to admit to the privileges of these societies all who 
were worthy by morals and by capacity, now, on the con- 
trary, the effort was in the direction of making these close 
coporations. Now, masters refused to receive appren- 
tices ; skilled laborers were left out of favor, until, at last, 
those thus excluded massed in great numbers in the towns 
—including also the villeins, or peasants, attracted by the 
great enterprises now undertaken by the guilds, and par- 
ticularly the cloth manufacturers—and these, eager in 

¥ search of em- 





ing-class, ar 
There were 
apprentices, 
and there were 
the fraternities 
of craftsmen. 
That is, when 
the apprentice 
had finished 
his probation, 
he set up for 
himself and be 
came a crafts- 
man. And 
there was work 
enough for all 
and not too 
much, because 
the work was 
well done; and 
because, since 
wealth was 
seattered in- 
stead of being 
concentrated 
in a few 
hands, every 
one could af- 
ford to have 
the necessaries 
and even the 
luxuries of 
life. In those 
days the poor 
were almost 
always the 
idle, and alms- 
houses were a 
thing of tho 
future. But 
with the ad- 
vance of the 
guilds to a 
flourishing 
and powerful 
condition, and &s the combination of many guilds concen- 
trated this wealth and this power under the direction and 
in the hands of a few, the idea of monster trade-opera- 
tions was conceived, and Carrrau was born. And, whereas 
before there had been an oligarchy of landed proprietors, 
now there stepped in an oligarchy of capitalists. Butin 
proportion as a trade advanced under the new dispensa- 
tion, and acquired wider markets, greater opportunities 
were afforded for the employment of capital ; and, in the 
same proportion, the craft-guild changed from a society 
for the protection of labor, into a means and instrument 
for the investment of capital. 
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| ployment 
more to their 
taste than til)- 
ing the soil, 
created and 
originated the 
LABORING- 
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And not 
only were the 
guilds deterio- 
rating through 
an unhealthy 
com petition, 
and struggle 
for wealth and 
to be great 
capitalists, but 
they began 
now to include 
as members 
manufacturers 
who were not 
honest in their 
work. In fact, 
such an un- 
healthy con- 
dition of trade 
could not but 
produce pre- 
cisely this re- 
sult. By the 
‘latter part of 
the sixteenth 
century, such 
abuses had be- 
come flagrant, 
and in 1630 
public procla- 
mation was 
made in Eng- 
land, enjoin- 
ing against the 
a d ulterations 
used in the 
manufacture and d eing of silk. Again, the new exclusive- 
ness of the guilds even set trades to dividing among them- 
selves. Thus the shoemakers separated from the cobblers, 
the tanners from the shoemakers, and there is frequent 
mention of disputes among the craft-guilds concerning 
what belonged to the various trades. And this was not 
the worst. In 1434 the Emperor Sigismund complained 
that membership of the guilds had then to be “grossly 
bought”; that in the town council the crafts followed with 
partiality their own advantage only, to the public detri- 
ment, and he believed that the only remedy would be 
their abolition. 
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The restrictions which the guilds new introduced into 
their regulations as regarded membership, prevented a 
great number, and in several trades the majority of work- 
men, from becoming masters; and as tltis was at a time 
when the villeins were rushing in great numbers into the 
towns to take up trades, it is easy to see how the “working 
class” referred to arose, with its separate views and inter- 
ests. Now arose, too, the feeling of antagonism between 
employers and laborers, which has been a feature of the 
labor-system ever since. Disputes began to occur concern- 
ing wages, and it became necessary to regulate these by 
legal enactment. 

The plague of 1348 exercised a powerful influence over 
the labor question. This terrible epidemic was so deadly 
and so widespreading in its effects, that it is said that at 
least half or two-thirds of the human race perished during 
its continuance, a period of eight years. In many cities 
there perished nine out of ten of the population. In Lon- 
don, 50,000 dead bodies were buried in one graveyard. In 
Venice the number of deaths is said to have been 100,000 ; 


in Liibeck, 90,000 ; in Spain the disease raged three years, 


and carried off two-thirds of the people; in the East, 
20,000,000 perished in one year. 

Of course the existence and long continuance of a disor- 
der so virulent could not but act to the destruction of the 
value of property and the uses of labor. ‘‘In England, 
and probably in other countries, cattle were neglected, and 
they ran at large over the country. The corn perished in 
the field for want of reapers, while villages were depopu- 
lated ; and after the malady ceased, multitudes of houses 
and buildings of all kinds were seen moldering to ruin. A 
horse which had before been worth forty shillings, after 
the sickness sold for half a mark. Although in the year 
preceding there had been plenty of provisions, yet the neg- 
lect of agriculture during the general distress produced a 
famine. Such was the loss of laborers that the few sur- 
vivors afterward demanded exorbitant wages, and the Par- 
liament of England was obliged to interfere and limit their 
wages, and even compel men to labor. [See 23d Edward 
IIL., a. p. 1350.] The preamble states that a great part of 
the people, especially workmen and servants, had died of 
the late pestilence, and those who survived, seeing the 
necessity of men, demanded excessive wages.” 

The occurrence of such a convulsion as this cannot be 
overlooked in considering the history of labor, since its 
effect must have been important in changing the relations 
of employer and employed, and in regulating wages. The 
statutes mentioned above, and which are known as the 
“‘Statutes of Laborers,” ordained that, for workmen in 
general—but especially for agricultural laborers and those 
employed in the building trades—no workman should 
take more, and no employer should give more, than had 
been customary before the plague. This same idea seems 
to have been adopted throughout England in regard to the 
wage-system ; for we find that in London a regulation by 
the Mayor tended to the same result, while the craft-guilds 
agreed, after the plague, that nobody should ‘take for 
working in the said trade more than they were wont here- 
tofore.” 

That these ordinances should not have been palatable to 
the working-men—now growing into a powerful class—may 
readily be imagined. It is the fact that they were not, and 
that efforts to enforce them resulted in the first of those 
combined movements known to the history of labor as 
“strikes.” In the building trade, in particular, these were 
of frequent occurrence. This trade was undoubtedly 
among the most powerful of all the crafts; and on the 
Continent, as well as in England, it was found necessary 
to employ special legislation to correct the abuses which 


were constantly cropping out in it between master-builders 
and their men. In France there sprung up in the build- 
ing trades the ‘‘Compagnonnage,” and for centuries it 
existed among workmen onlysemployed in these trades. 

Enough has now been ‘concerning the history of 
labor in the Middle Ages, and the vital connection there- 
with of the system of craft-guilds, to afford the attentive 
reader all necessary information on this point. We have 
seen how, in the early ages of human life, slavery was the 
means employed for awakening the race to.a knowledge of 
its powers. It has been shown in the present paper how 
skilled labor, born of slavery, asserted its right to freedom 
after the Dark Ages, and gained this after a severe and 
protracted struggle with the patrician Order. 

It has also been set forth that the combinations through 
which this result was brought about, overwrought to a dis- 
torted conclusion, turned the craft-guilds into a class of 
capitalists.: Then is seen the oppression which this class 
exerted over their own brotherhood of the crafts, forcing 
these to opposition. Abuses now sprang up in the very 
hessence of the handicrafts, bringing about dishonest work- 
manship, nefarious procedure in manufactures, including 
adulterations, and such competition as must needs dis- 
turb the conditions of trade and disorganize the whole 
system and structure of society—except in the event of the 
introduction of some new and vital element into the entiro 
question. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the only 
important change in the labor question consisted in tho 
gradual rise of the ‘Trade Unions,” which were, in fact, 
the craft-guilds carried into a lower stratum of society, and 
adapted to the requirements of the new “laboring class.” 
But with the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the 
discovery by Watt of the properties and possible applica- 
tion of steam, came the introduction of Macurnery and 
Power into Labor, and’ through this, an entire alteration 
in the whole Labor problem. To some examination of 
this portion of the subject will be devoted the concluding 
paper of this series, under the title, ‘The Relations of 
Human and Machine Labor.” 





| 





THE ROMANCE OF AGNES CLAPTON, 


Tue family of Dudley of Clapton bears for crest, ‘‘on a 
ducal coronet or, a woman’s head with an helmet thereon, 
hair disheveled, and throat-latch loose, proper.” The 
origin of this is said, in a manuscript written by a monk 
who, in, 1390, was parson of Clapton, to have been as 
follows : 

Hotot was a great landholder near Clapton, Northamp- 
ton County, who had but one daughter, Agnes, heiress to 
all his great estates. This lady, sharing in a taste which, 
if we may believe the chroniclers and romancers of the 
period, was by no means an uncommon one, was greatly 
devoted to all outdoor exercises, such as hunting, hawk- 
ing, etc. ; but going beyond the generality of even the 
more vigorous of her sex, took great delight in all those 
exercises of chivalry in which Clorinda and certain others 
of the heroines of Ariosto and Tasso excelled. In espe- 
cial, she was particularly skilled in the management of the 
horse and lance, and in the tilt-yard of her father’s man- 
sion often astonished her youthful opponents, as well as 
the bystanders, by her dexterity and courage. 

Now, it chanced that her father had a dispute with a 
person named Ringsdale about the ownership of a piece of 
land, and the two parties, probably entertaining that dis- 
like to incurring legal expenses which was not less common 
then than it is at present, resolved on settling their differ- 
ence by single combat. Accordingly they appointed o 
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day, and, in order to avoid the crowd and annoyance 
which the intended battle, if generally known, would have 
occasioned, they agreed to meet in a private place, each 
attended by a single squire. 

Unfortunately, however, as the time appointed for the 
combat drew nigh, Hotot was seized with a fit of the gout, 
to which disease he was subject. This piece of ill-luck 
sadly perplexed him, as, in the event of his failing to 
meet his enemy, not only would he forfeit the land in 
question, but also stand some risk of having his reputa- 
tion for courage impugned. 

As, amid the paroxysms of his malady, he grumblingly 
mentioned his fears and forebodings to Agnes, his con- 
stant attendant, and whose advice he asked in his per- 
plexity, he was not less astonished than comforted when 
he heard her bid him not distress himself about the mat- 
ter, as she had seen the emergency, and had already pro- 
vided a champion who, she felt persuaded, would be more 
than a match for his enemy. Now, Hotot was a man of 
experience, and knowing the ready wit of the female sex 
in general, and of his daughter in particular, comforted 
himself as she requested, and did not even ask the chosen 
champion’s name, in all probability imagining that it was 
one of the heiress’s numerous suitors. 

On the day agreed on, Agnes arose very early in the 
morning, and having, with the assistance of her hand- 
maidens, arrayed herself in the armor which ‘she usually 
wore in the tilt-yard, and assumed also her father’s crest, 
surcoat-of-arms, and shield, she called to her a trusty 
esquire and bade him secretly arm himself, saddle, and 
barb, as if for battle, her own horse and his, and meet her 
at a spot, outside the manor walls, which she named. The 
esquire, accustomed to the little extravagances of his 
young mistress, did as he was bidden without hesitation, 
and the pair rode together to tho appointed place of meet- 
ing. Here they found Ringsdale already waiting, and 
Agnes, fearing that any delay might cause him to perceive 
the difference between her stature and that of her father, 
at once took her lance from her esquire, and putting it in 
the rest, advanced full speed upon her foe. 

Ringsdale lost no time in imitating her example, and the 
opponents met with a terrible shock. Such was the address 
of Agnes that she, in the first encounter, dismounted her 
heavier opponent, and, seeing him half-stunned on the 
ground, dismounted and drew her sword, to see if he would 
strive to mend his fortune with that weapon. The violence 
of the fall which he had received had, however, so entirely 
disabled him that he was forced to allow himself van- 
quished ; and then, and not till then, Agnes, laughing, 
threw up her vizor, thus disclosing a beautiful face and 
eyes bright with mirth ; and at the same time unclasping 
the latch or fastening which secured her throat-armor, she 
allowed her long tresses to fall unconfined upon her 
shoulders, 

The confusion of Ringsdale, who at once not only learned 
her sex, but also recognized her person, may easily be 
imagined ; and the lady rode merrily home to tell her de- 
lighted though reproving sire that he was now undoubted 
master of the land in question. 

As has already been mentioned, the number of her suitors 
was very great; but the news of this last exploit caused 
their addresses to be so constant and pressing that Agnes 
Hotot was obliged, in her own defense, to choose one in 
order to appease the others. She accordingly selected one 
of the Dudley family, to whom, at her father’s death, she 
brought a princely inheritance, and with whom she passed 
a long and happy life. 

The memory of this gallant act is, as may easily be seen, 
nreserved in the crest of the Dudley family, which repre- 





sents her as she appeared when she disclosed herself to her 
opponent. 

The family is originally descended from the Paganells, 
who, soon after the Conquest, were created Barons of Dud- 
ley. The first who settled at Clapton was styled Thomas 
de Dudley, second son of Sir John de Sutton, who, in right 
of his wife, was made Baron of Dudley about the year 
1340. This Thomas Dudley was one of the lords of Clap- 
ton manor, and his grandson married Agnes Hotot in 1395. 
She afterward proved the heiress to the ancient family of 
the Hotots, and he thereby became the sole lord of the 
manor of Clapton. 








THE SUDDEN STORM IN HARVEST-TIME, 


Wuar a picture! The field had been a scene of merry 
activity ; the scythe swung through the standing grain, 
laying it in winrows; with song and laughter other hands 
raked it up, and nimble fingers bound up the sheaves. 
There was no thought of foe or wrath. But high above, 
the dark clouds came skurrying on, rapidly as the squad- 
rons of an invading army, till the whole sky was darkened ; 
and below, the wind, forerunner and herald of the storm, 
swept wrathfully. 

Then they look up in terror. The sudden tempest is on 
them, and, gathering their implements, they hasten to 
shelter, while a darkness as of night envelops them. The 
girl clings in fear to the strong arm that is to shelter her 
through life; children hang to their mothers. All with 
looks of anxiety, overawed by the tumult, press on to be 
beneath the roof, which seems such a sure protection, 
before 


“The torrents descend ’mid the thunder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle.” 


It is a picture of constant occurrence, known in ali lands 
and times, but never coming without its sense of awe, its 
sense of man’s utter nothingness amid the powers of the 
elements which surround him, gentle and useful, but, like 
the passions, terrible when aroused. 

Our own land has its terrible storms, coming down from 
mighty mountain ranges, breaking their force on smaller 
rocky barriers, or gathering fresh strength and power as 
they whirl over the treeless plains of the West, till, as tor- 
nadoes, they defy the stoutest structures, and whirl into 
the air in fragments the slighter homes of man’s con- 
struction. , 

The gathering tempest of our picture is not such a tor- 
nado, but it is a storm of fearful violence, and the artist 
has depicted the conviction on the faces of the old and ex- 
perienced as truly as he shows the terror in the countenances 
of the younger. , 

It is, in truth, such a storm as we should prefer to enjoy 
in a picture rather than face in fact. 








THE most common error of men and women is that of 
looking for happiness somewhere outside of useful work. 
It has never yet been found when thus sought, and never 
will be while the world stands; and the sooner the truth 
is learned the better for every one. If you doubt the pro- 
position, go around among your friends and acquaintances 
and select those who have the most enjoyment through 
life. Are they idlers and pleasure-seekers, or the earnest 
workers ? We know what your answer will be. Of the 
miserable human beings it has been our fortune or misfor- 
tune to know, those were the most wretched who had 
retired from useful employment in order to enjoy them- 
selves, 
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THE RHINE DELTA. 


By Lapy BLANCHE MuRPHY. 


fels. A network of canals spreads over the flat surface of 
meadow or sand, so that you fancy that actual boats and 
barges are gliding uncannily over solid earth ; the pearly 
horizon confuses you with its soft spell of uncertainty ; 


Misty, sketchy Holland, with its contrasts of calm and | everything seems liquid, earth flowing into water, water 
energy, sleepiness and activity, both in the atmosphere and | becoming air ; fogs arising and clouds descending, till the 


the behavior of her people, is the guardian of the mouth of 
the great German river, the stream of poetry and legend, 


ne 
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the mighty national representative, the ‘‘ storied and castled 
Rhine.” 

Trickling through the sandbanks, absorbed into canals, 
disguised under obscure names, the German flood meets 
the North Sea ; yet, on leaving Emmerich, where the great 
Pannerden Canal joins its two, as yet, imposing branches, 
the Vaal and the Rhine, and Cleves, where the German 
landscape draws the Dutch in Summer, one feels as if these 
waters were connected with things, past and present, of as 
much interest as the legends of the Lorelei and Drachen- 








rarest mixture of grays makes a landscape in mid-air, and 
now and then a break, framing a marvelous, vivid picture, 








THE RHINE DELTA.— HOLLAND WINTER COSTUMES, 


a busy but tiny harbor, with fishermen in scarlet shirts and 
blue caps, moving among the dark green trees, gray, antique 
houses, dark red roofs, warm brown sails, and boats painted 
every conceivable color. 

Again you wonder which is boat and which is house— 
both look like houses, and sometimes the latter stands on 
stilts like a bathing-hut. This beauty of softened outline, 
of uncertain distances, is peculiarly Dutch; there is here 
neither the brightness of the South nor the clearness of the 
North—it is a vailed land. 
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An old writer has remarked of this peculiarity, that it | 
seems to embody the idea of sketchiness, each element only 
half developed ; the sketchy water mingling with sand and 
mud, a loose web spread over a shallow surface, not a de- 
cided stream nor a deep, defined basin; the sketchy land, 
scarcely raised above the water-level, artistically reclaimed 
and ingeniously but artificially preserved; the sketchy 
atmosphere, between a mist and a fog, hanging like a cur- 
tain between sun and earth. But there is beauty in all this, 
though some deny it, as they deny beauty to the women of 
Friesland, who, if the atmosphere be dreamy, are certainly 
of a different stamp themselves, but undeniably and above 
all, healthily beautiful. 

On the Waat lies Nymwegen, with its old towers and 
steep-roofed houses, where the delta may be said to begin ; 
and on the Rhine, Arnheim, where Drusus—a name that 
uccompanies the Roman associations of the great river 
throughout its course from Constance downward—dug a 
famous canal to unite the waters of the Rhine with those 
of the Yssel and the Flevo. The lower part of the Yssel 
thus became the heir of the German river, and made Arn- 
heim the capital and chief seaport of this part of the coun- 
try. Here, as in all the towns of Holland, we come upon 
a “great church” (groote kerk), by which barren name are 
known buildings which in Germany still bear the name of 
the old patron saints. But none the less are the Dutch 
churches beautiful and elaborate, full of memorials, full of 
associations, and, despite their bald nomenclature, still 
dear to the people. Cities, however, are all alike in their 
characteristics, and even in Holland there are not more 
than half-a-dozen which are so individual as to be a sur- 
prise to either traveler or reader. The country life, the 
canal life, the vicissitudes of fishermen, the interiors of 
peasants’ homes, the existence of the masses that are like 
the piles on which floats their land—silent, strong and 
enduring—are things not quite so familiar and so hack- 
neyed. A panorama of this life, as far as its outward land- 
marks go, is outspread before our eyes from the top of 
Rotterdam Groote Kerke: the sea flashing in the distance, 
with its band of white dunes, or sand-banks, and on three 
sides of the dark city at our feet, a flat, fruitful expanse of 
green meadow, with canals bewilderingly embroidering it, 
and countless villages dotted about, each with its clump of 
trees, its belt of bright farmhouses, blue or lime-white, 
and its herds of cattle. 

Toward the sea, other hamlets—rafts, centuries old, with 
wooden houses on piles, and huge hay-ricks, larger than 
the houses ; a few square, brick boxes, the pretentious 
dwellings of the two or three inhabitants who have a guest- 
chamber ; flat, almost floating islands, with no interest 
save the herring-fishery, and no mark save the peculiar 
antiquated costume which draws down upon their people 
an ill-deserved name for savagery from their more spoilt 
and self-conscious countrymen in the inland towns. Below 
the city itself is the usual sight of a harbor—business at 
full tilt, steamers and railroads, flags and wharves, quays, 
boats, warehouses ; the well-known bustle of a great sea- 
port, but nothing beyond the ordinary. 

Again, a few cities of historical renown, which we only 
mention that we may be allowed to disregard them, having 
once paid toll to their unquestionable worth—Amsterdam, 
with Peter the Great’s school-village of Zaardaam ; the 
typical village of Brock, the temple of cleanliness ; heroic 
Haarlem, the bulwark of Dutch patriotism in the days of 
the “Spanish Fury”; Utrecht, with its crown of villas—a 
resort built up around a city, and watered by one of the 
armlets of the Rhine, bearing the name of Oude Rhyn. 
Then Katwyk, at the mouth of this stream ; the Hague, 
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and its belt of ancient trees, burly and patriarchal, through 








which many paths lead seaward to Scheveningen, the fisher- 
village and now seaside resort, where of late the writer, 
Berthold Auersbach, has been spending part of his Sum- 
mer. 

Here begins the likeness between sea and land, and the 
suggestion of the sea as a paramount interest; for to an 
unaccustomed eye, the huts are like cabins, the beds like 
berths, the very signs like figureheads, For centuries these 
amphibious Hollanders have done what Britain claims to 
do—‘‘ ruled the waves,” with a very practical rule, too, if 
they do talk and sing about it less than their island neigh- 
bors over the way. 

There is a good deal here that is like Scotland, too ; for 
the cupboard-bed is the peculiarity of most cottages in 
Aberdeenshire, and, I believe, many other countries—and 
fisher-folk have ways in common that no nationality can 
blot out. Still the sandy coast of Holland and the gene- 
rally rocky one of Scotland fill the mind with impressions 
as widely different as those produced by the people are 
akin. 

Scheveningen is a quaint little place—wide, glistening 
sands with little wooden bridges over trickling streamlets ; 
nets spread out, and boats turned bottom upward to dry ; 
tiny toy-houses, one story high, and with three or five 
small windows abreast ; innumerable bakers’ shops, and 
equally numberless tea-and-coffee shops ; two or three tay- 
erns and inns for wayfarers ; stalls full of salt fish for the 
needigr population ; and every here and there those curi- 
ous artificial decorations. wooden models of ships and mi- 
niature windmills, shells disposed in stiff patterns, or mak- 
ing borders to pools and garden-beds, which contribute to 
the toy-like impression of everything in Dutch country- 
life. 

The stiff little curly trees and prim houses of our child- 
hood’s toy-villages, and the queer forms of Noah and his 
sons in red, blue and yellow robes in the toy-arks, repeat 
themselves in the quiet, old-fashioned hamlets. The inte- 
riors of the houses are the most interesting, and indeed no 
collector could rest after inspecting one. The recess-bed, 
common to the fisher-villages, we have already mentioned ; 
the windows are narrow and strong; the beams sink low 
overhead, and a ladder staircase goes up to the roof-cham- 
ber. Sometimes there is no roof-chamber, and tall parti- 
tions reach up like screens ; oftener still there is but one 
room ; the kitchen boasts of the most picturesque and (to 
us) unmanageable of hearths ; delightfully backed by tiles, 
generally white, though sometimes blue and yellow and “‘sto- 
ried” ; a hook hangs above, supporting a pot for tea or 
coffee, which of itself is worthy of a place in a museum— 
squat, two-handled, and out of the way ; the brightest tins 
and brasses, shining like gold and silver, hang on hooks 
all over ceiling and walls ; a carved chest of drawers holds 
the household linen and the Sunday costumes; and the 
very chairs on which the old couple sit to smoke their 
pipes after dinner are such as to set a bric-d-krac hunter 
crazy. Odd little statues, holy-water vessels, and cruci- 
fixes with a brass candle-bracket in front of them, tell us 
of the old faith which has survived in some of the islands 
of the Rhine’s Delta ; and the whole aspect of the place 
carries one back for centuries when the passion for dis- 
covery had not yet fired the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Yet behind the village of Scheveningen, the present in- 
trudes itself in the shape of a colonnaded badhais and two 
churches in modern Gothic style, one Catholic and one 
Protestant ; but it is easy to turn one’s back to this and 
gaze seaward, into the wilderness of fog, sand and water, 
into a world of gray, green, yellow, and dusky shadows 
playing round the towers of old Katwyk, and now holding, 
now uncovering the peasant villages and flattened land- 
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scape round Rotterdam ; the thatched huts and cattle- 
poles ; stunted willows and distant windmills, 

Except when the English steamer fails to reach Rotter- 
dam, as it sometimes does in Winter, or when some Scotch 
herring-boat gets lost on this coast, it is seldom that any 
vessel but fishing smacks and jagts frequents these waters, 
and it is usually for their own people that the watchers in 
the lifeboat stations are on the lookout. Here, on wild 
nights, when the northeast wind howls and sweeps over 
the frothing gray waves, a stranger might see scenes which, 
common as they are, are none the less picturesque ; the 
watch-hut certainly looks like a bit of stranded vessel 
saved from a wreck ; and the men within are all experienced 
seamen, though they wear wooden shoes, and ‘smoke their 
fragile long pipes in such glorious indifference. The dog is 
the most wakeful of the party, though his master strains 
his eye to make out something through his telescope, 
while the youngest of the men lies asleep in the chimney- 
corner, i 

Those who only know the Dutch of the cities have no 
idea of the grave courtesyrof these men ; their thrift and 
fearlessness joined to genuine unworldliness, and the mo- 
desty and home qualities of the women joined to an amaz- 
ing power for and acquaintance with work. Everything 
but fishing, even much of such haying and gardening as 
the soil will allow, falls to their share; though bands of 
German mowers regularly visit the hay-islands and hire 
themselves out. Still the women are supreme, and have 
almost all in their own hands. Something of this occurs 
in the northern Highlands and Scottish islands where the 
herring fishery is the chief business. The women manage 
the small gardens and ‘“ crofts ”’ (fields), they possess ; and 
far from this being an evil, it is generally an advantage 
to their health. 

This question of female out-door labor is often argued at 
present, and it is the fashion to say that the employment 
of women in the fields is a sign of an imperfect stage of 
civilization. No doubt there are times and circumstances 
when and in which women should not only not be em- 
ployed, but their services refused in spite of their own 
urgency to be hired ; but outside of these conditions and 
within proper limits, women are perfectly fit to perferm 
many agricultural tasks. In temperate climates, where the 
sun has little power, this is more true than in hotter coun- 
tries. Field-work of certain kinds is healthy, and I do not 
hesitate to compare it most favorably with work for which 
women are at present clamoring. If there were more of it 
done, it would go far to counteract the bad tendency of the 
food commonly eaten by farmers and their families. Women 
brought up more in the open air would be jhealthier and 
stronger, and their children sturdier. 

I do not know how this may sound to political econo- 
mists, but by experience I know it to be true. There is a 
proportionate disdain of legitimate, even if unusual, female 
work, as novel theories arise, urging women to hanker after 
men’s work ; and among these theories one of the most 
foolish is that which sees degradation in female labor in the 
fields. Given limits and proper discretion, there is no 
physical reason against it; and as it would mostly be per- 
formed on their own land and for their own benefit, there 
can be few but sentimental reasons against such a practice 
in the United States, 

To return to the Dutch Delta islands. On Sunday, the 
only day the men have for home delights, one sees a fine 
display of costumes ; the flapping caps, the mitre-like caps, 
the gilt helmets, the pink and red-striped petticoats, the 
brown embroidered bodices of the women ; and the brown 
vests, scarlet shirts and black woolen stockings of the men, 
the whole relieved by occasional gold buttons, generally 





coins, and, of course, heirlooms. Wide, baggy knicker- 
bockers and wooden shoes, like Turkish babouches, give 
these men something of an Oriental look, and only the 
coloring marks the difference between these calm Dutch 
faces and those of the equally serene, unimpassioned Turk. 
In some of these islands, no trade or industry is carried on, 
and the people depend, for all but fish, on the weekly dis- 
patch-boat from the mainland, which brings them clothing, 
furniture, animal food, beer, and even bread. 

Vollendam interiors, though a repetition of many others, 
are worth a glance from a curiosity-hunter, for the village 
is so small that even most local maps do not mention it. 
Everywhere the same marvelous neatness, for even fisher- 
life cannot make the Dutch slovenly. The pots shining 
like mirrors, the floor speckless, the men in stockinged 
feet, the wooden shoes standing in rows at the door; old 
women mending clothes or smoking, young women nurs- 
ing magnificent rose-leaf-and-cream-skinned babies ; sturdy 
men packing anchovies in salt, in a great gray earthen pot, 
which you long to have in your possession ; old men play- 
ing with toddling grandchildren; shelves piled pellmell 
with delf and precious blue Japanese ware, and common- 
looking pipkins that would be perfect if they only held 
gold-brown nasturtiums or scarlet geraniums, a mixture of 
homeliness and stringeness, a new sensation for a European 
tourist, a revelation for a painter, a delight for the prisoner 
of social conventionalities. 

While it is yet to be seen, let the lucky traveler go to 
see this living past. Italy and Greece, Germany and 
Spain, are already half unidealized, and as they are to-day, 
so will they be in ten years’ time; but the misty North will 
change more quickly, once modern customs flood it, and 
the cosmopolitan pattern of education is stamped on its 
rising generation, Already costumes of home make are 
fewer ; Manchester prints are not unknown. The spell of 
the Sleeping Beauty is being broken. But one thing can- 
not be altered—the climate and the atmosphere ; and in 
the contrast between the bright, dashing, legendary, 
national Rhine of Germany, and the creeping, sluggish, 
subdivided Rhine of Holland, with its canals, its floating 
islands of chain-bound boats, its slow-moving barge-omni- 
buses, its last efforts at taking part in trade and foreign 
adventure, as its waters float under the fleet of Borneo- and 
Java-bound steamers, and its swish through many unnamed 
channels in the beautiful, white, treacherous dunes—is an 
eternal mind-picture and an immovable goal for fancy. 











THE ARIZONA CATACOMBS, 


Amona some of the many wonders ef that ‘* Wonderland 
of America,” Arizona, which have madé it famous and 
served to surround this isolated region with a halo of mys- 
ticism and romance, the recent discovery of its catacombs 
by an exploring party, described in an Arizona paper, will 
prove of interest. 

The discovery was made about one mile east of the 
Mountain Spring station, in southeastern Arizona, The 
cave was found to have an arched entrance about three 
feet wide and four feet high. Two of the explorers took 
the lead with candles placed in a small board, and this 
fastened to a long pole, which was carried so that the 
light was cast far ahead of them and danger from pits or 


other obstacles thus avoided. 


After proceeding about one hundred feet down an in- 
cline they came to the two main branches of the cave. 
Taking the one to the right and leaving candles at various 
points by which to find their way back, there being innum- 
erable chambers branching off in all directions, they 
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continued their way through a chamber, the walls of which, 
though presenting the appearance of stalactic formation, 
were black and dingy, which was accounted for by the 
finding of ashes and other indications of fire, evidently 
very old. 

Here, no doubt, was one of the haunts and resting- 
places of the Apaches. Bones of all kinds lay scattered 
around, no less than five hundred deer-antlers being seen, 
and other evidences of life-destruction and feasting. Ani- 
mals may have done the work, but if so they must have 
had great strength to carry their prey to such a distance. 

Into this cavern they groped their way, down, down, 
right and left, for a distance of five hundred feet, and yet 
they found no end. In some places the cave was so small 
they would have to come down on “‘all fours” and creep 
through, and 
then suddenly 
would find 
themselves in a 
large room, full 
of mystery. 
Their candles 
giving out at 
a point about 
five hundred 
feet from the 
entrance, they 
returned to the 
light of day for 
refreshment 
and more can- 
dles. 

Upon re- 
entering, they 
explored the 
passage on the 
left. The en- 
trance to this 
branch is about 
three feet high, 
but narrow and 
irregular for 
three hundred 
feet ; but pass- 
ing through the 
small aperture, 
the party found 
themselves in 
a large cham- 
ber, with a 
beautifully 
draped stalactite ceiling, fully seventy-five feet above the 
floor. Here was glittering grandeur, with a thousand 
varied beauties and fantastic figures. 

From this chamber the cave, or caves, bore upward. 
There were three distinct passages, one above the other, 
and the explorers, taking the upper one, went on and up 
for a distance of about five thousand feet, until, as they 
believed, they were approaching a top entrance—the purity 
of the air in this hall leading them to the conclusion that 
there was an exit above. Here again their candles gave 
out, and they were compelled to return, only to behold more 
and varied wonders ; caves leading in every direction. 
Here and there was a small hole in the wall into which the 
curiosity-seekers would thrust their torches, only to behold 
immense chambers and shafts without bottom. Every now 
and then the ring of the passageway from their tread warned 
them that the floor upon which they stoéd was the roof or 
covering of another subterranean cave or pitfall. For five 
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hours they penetrated into the dark recesses of these won- 
derful passages, chambers and complex catacombs, only to 
arrive at the conclusion that to explore the great natural 
wonder before them would take days and perhaps months. 

They brought with them many beautiful specimens of 
stalactites and some fine deer antlers. The curiosity of the 
party is just sufficiently excited to warrant another expedi- 
tion in a short time, and we hope it may be soon, as there 
is no doubt of the existence of many wonders and beauties 
in these natural catacombs of Arizona. 


AN INGENIOUS PONY, 

Every fresh instance of the wonderful sagacity of ani- 
mals must be interesting to those who make natural his- 
tory their 
study. Num- 
erous as are 
the extraordin- 
ary cases of 
instinct re- 
marked by 
many persons, 
yet every new 
instance, as it 
comes home to 
one, seems 
stranger than 
before, till at 
length the 
boundary line 
between reason 
and instinct 
becomes very 
narrow and ill- 
defined. The 
following ac- 
count of the 
sagacity of a 
Norwegian 
pony is a forci- 
ble illustration 
of the power of 
adapting means 
to ends which 
animals fre- 
quently dis- 
play : 

During last 
Summer, Au- 
tumn and Win- 
ter, while their masters were abroad, this pony, in company 
with another brought at the same time from Norway, had a 
holiday at grass. They not only enjoyed perfect rest from 
work, but very soon perfect liberty, inasmuch as no com- 
mon or uncommon fastening, no devices of the groom, 
availed. They could unfasten, undo or untie every gate, 
and ranged at will wherever their inclinations led them. 
For some time last year they were the companions of a foal 
which, being a great beauty, was treated to two feeds of 
corn every day—a luxury denied to the ponies. But one of 
them, not understanding the meaning of such partiality, 
and having been brought up with somewhat of republican 
opinions, always contrived to get through the door of the 
shed which divided it from the foal’s dinner, and to share 
the corn with him. Various were the contrivances of the 
groom to baffle the pony’s ingenuity, but they all signally 
failed. If he tied the door with a rope, the pony knew 
how to pick out the knot with its teeth; if he fastened 
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it with a chain an4 staple and wooden peg, no sooner 
was his back turueu wisu the peg was drawn and the gate 
undone. At length, tired of being so often beaten, the 
man barred the entrance to the shed with a heavy rail. 
This was a sore trial to the poor pony, and the man looked 
on from a little distance with a complacent smile, and 
rubbed his hands with giee at the victory he had at last 
achieved, as he saw the pony make fruitless efforts to lift 
the rail with its neck. Its strength was unequal to this, 
and it seemed at once to give it up in despair, for it turned 
around and trotted off to its companion. But what was 
the astonishment of the groom to see the pony return to 
the rail with help. It had persuaded the other pony to 
come to its aid. They both put their necks under the 
rail, and now what one could not accomplish the combined 
strength of the two achiev2d. The rail was thrown down, 
and the way to the corn cleared. 

Subsequent means were, however, resorted to, which 
succeeded in baftling the ingenious pony ; but when no 
longer able to come to the door, it managed to take down 
the shutter of the shed, and feast its eyes on the corn it 
was unable to approach. 

On a subsequent occasion these two Norwegian ponies 
were confined in a vard. They so repeatedly unfastened 
the gate, whatever might be the new device of the groom 
to render it secure, and made their escape, that nothing 
would avail but to nail it up with some stout nails, when 
all other means had been tried and failed. 


CHARLIE’S AUNTS. 


"ad LOOKED at him in unmitigated disgust, 
6 AC and not a little dismay. In the name of 
all that was wonderful, what did he mean 
by it? With Long Branch ready to ex- 
tend her fashionable arms to him, and 
Saratoga prepared to smile her sweetest 
at the young millionaire, here he was 
\ actually determined to bury himself in 
‘ the country, in the society of his two 
maiden aunts, and audaciously proposing 
that I should accompany him, and spend 
my hardly earned holiday in the con- 
genial society of two ancient spinsters, and an unlimited 
number of poodles, parrots, tabbies, etc. 

“Go to Seringapatam !” I replied, with as much energy 
as the state of the thermometer permitted—ninety in the 
shade—and flinging the end of my cigar in the counte- 
nance of Patch, Charlie’s black-and-tan terrier, to lend 
emphasis to my answer—a proceeding resented by that 
pampered animal with a snap in my direction, and a 
vicious display of his sharp, pointed teeth. 

“Well, if you won't, there’s nothing more té be said,” 
remarked Charlie. ‘But you might do worse than spend 
a month at Wood Arden, and I had set my heart on intro- 
ducing you to my aunts.” 

I shook my head, for was not the beauteous Regina 
toldust to illuminate Saratoga with her smiles— those smiles 
which had gleamed and glowed for me to my utter bedaz- 
zlement ? Need I say that to Saratoga I intended to wend 
my way? No! it would be superfluous. 

I felt a twinge of remorse at disappointing Charlie, and 
when, at parting, he said, ‘‘ Now, old boy, if you get 
tired of Saratoga, remember there’s always & room at 
Wood Arden at your service !” while I smiled at the idea 
of leaving the side of Regina for any earthly attraction, I 
wrung his hand gratefully, in acknowledgment of his 
kindness, and the trains whirled away in opposite direc- 








tions—Charlie nodding his handsome, sunny head cheer- 
fully to me ium tue platform of his, and I retreating to 
the smoking-car of mine, to see, in the blue, graceful 
wreaths escaping from my Havana, the magnificent form 
and lovely features of my Regina. 

My Regina! Ah, me! Pshaw ! have we not all to learn 
our lesson at one time or another ? 

As I expected, ere I arrived there, Regina, her pony- 
carriage, her diamonds, her saddle-horses, her chaperone, 
her cockatoo, and her French maid, were all settled at 
Saratoga, in the best suite of rooms in the best hotel in 
the place, and for a week I was happy. 

I galloped by her side through the shady roads, I drove 
her vicious black ponies, her voice and mine mingled to- 
gether in the impassioned music of Italy, and in her smiles 
Ilived. Well, she wasa grand creature, physically, and, 
looking back at the bygone time, from my present van- 
tage-ground, I don’t wonder at my infatuation. 

I really believe, had I distinctly and plainly unfolded 
my love for her in so many words, she would have either 
accepted or rejected me at once, for you must remember 
that Regina was not a mere coquette. She delighted in 
admiration,and could no more help dispensing her smiles 
than the sun could avoid shining. But I never spoke— 
you see, I am what is called a nervous subject—and an- 
other did. Voila tout! 

It happened in this wise. Lord Gerald Teigne was stay- 
ing at the same hotel. A nice, unassuming little fellow, 
rather quiet and reserved, buta very general favorite, and as 
much liked by the men as by the ladies. Being a bona fide 
lord, his attentions were at a premium, and he was very 
much petted and lionised, and he came in for a fair pro- 
portion of Regina’s smiles—not an undue one, though, I 
noted with satisfaction ; and if he was rather attentive to 
the beautiful republican, why, where all were vying in 
paying homage at her shrine, he was not to be blamed for 
that. 

Time sped on rosy wings, and brought in its train a cer- 
tain dewy, starry, perfumed evening, with effects of sil- 
very moonlight on the broad piazzas, and brilliant illumi- 
nations rushing in broad, glowing tides from the parlor- 
windows, and mingling picturesquely with the tender 
grace of the outer night. With mellow cadences and tri- 
umphal clashes ringing from the band, and the light sound 
of dancing feet, with low, merry laughter, and all those 
charming sights and sounds dear to a lover of the beau- 
tiful. 

I was waiting for Regina, who had not yet appeared, 
and, looking round, I discovered that Lord Gerald Teigne 
was also waiting for some one; and, for the first time, a 
jealous pang assailed me, as I noted the flush which rose 
to his face as Regina entered the room, and the sudden 
sparkle of his deep b‘ue eyes. 

I looked at him attentively, Yes! really he was quite 
handsome—a fact I had never noticed before ; and, while 
I was trying to summon up courage for the feat, he left his 
place, and, advancing to meet her, offered his arm, 

It was sometimes the fancy, or caprice, of this beautiful 
woman, to array her imperial loveliness with a simplicity 
as coquettish as it was charming; and this evening such 
was her whim, and I had never seen her look more superb. 
You see, there is some loveliness so complete that it can 
dispense with extraneous aid, and of this class was Re- 
gina’s. 

In the meantime, she and Lord Gerald had disappeared 
through a door leading out on the piazza, and, involunta- 
rily, I followed them. 


They were alone. She stood erect, fair and stately, 


looking out, absently, at the moonlit landscape, one white, 
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unjeweled hand resting on the balustrade, her face 
slightly upturned, the soft moonlight falling over rounded 
throat, glittering waves of auburn hair, and subduing all 
to so dream-like a perfection of beauty, that I could only 
stop and gaze, spellbound. 

Gradually 1 became aware that Lord Gerald was speak- 
ing very earnestly, and, disdaining to play the part of an 
eavesdropper, I turned away, and, without disturbing the 
téle-a-tele, made my way back into the parlors, dim, despite 
the brilliant illuminations of chandelier and beauty, since 
Regina was not there. 

I did not see her again that night, and the following 
morning I found she had left Saratoga; and when, later 
in the day, Lord Teigne’s departure was announced, it did 
not require Dame Rumor to inform me of what had 
occurred. 

Jilted? No. You have forgotten that I have said 
Regina was no coquette. She was simply a woman with- 
out much expanse of soul. The better parti of the two 
proposing first, she accepted him, and I had no right to 
feel aggrieved. 

You can imagine that, after this event, Saratoga became 
** flat, stale and unprofitable ” to a maddeningdegree ; and 
a letter from Charlie, repeating his invitation to Wood 
Arden, came, like a good fairy, in time of need. 

‘**Good shooting,” wrote my friend, ‘‘ splendid fishing, 
and two or three of the prettiest girls in America to help 
to amuse. Come. My aunts are quite as anxious to see 
you as I am ; and, by-the-way, there are two or three fel- 
lows stopping here whom you know.” 

Who could resist this? I packed my portmanteau, and 
that same evening found me approaching the gates of 
Wood Arden on foot, having sent my luggage on in a 
hired vehicle from the station, as a kind of avant-courrier 
of my arrival. 

‘Old ladies are so easily put out,” I said, loftily, to 
myself ; and hence I strolled leisurely on, in order to give 
them time to expect me in state, as old ladies are fond of 
doing. 

Stay ! could this be Wood Arden? Yes ; the woman at 
the lodge, who threw back the massive iron gates, gave 
me its name readily enough ; and, in a maze of wonder, I 
wandered on up the stately avenues, from which dim 
arcades of forest opened up on either side, and passed 
leafy coverts, from which, occasionally, a deer, startled by 
my tread, would bound further into the shadow of the 
wood ; and the merry dashing and rippling of a waterfall 
became more or less audible as I followed the curves of 
the avenue. 

At length I came in view of the house—a stately old 
stone edifice with branching wings, sloping terraces and 
wide stretching lawn, on which a peacock was strutting 
up and down in the slanting sunbeams. 

A gay group was gathered on the wide steps leading 
from the terrace, and I hesitated before presenting myself, 
warm and travel-stained, to their notice. 

Charlie’s voice cut the knot of my difficulty. 

‘Hallo! I say! Stanley! This way, old boy!” and 
Charlie dashed from among the group, and seized my 
hand. 

The next moment I was bowing, a little confusedly, to 
the ladies—‘‘ Miss Vandeleur,” a pretty blonde; ‘‘ Miss 
Ross,”’ a little brunette ; and ‘‘ Miss Tollington,” a nonde- 
script young woman with an espiégle expression. 

‘* And oh,” continued Charlie, ‘‘ here come my aunts!” 

One of the terrace-windows opened. There was a soft 
rustle of drapery, and a melodious voice said : 

“T have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Stanley 
before,” 





The terrace and its occupants disappeared in a whirl, as 
I looked up and beheld Regina! her white hand extended 
to me; while behind her stood, with a bright smile parting 
her lips, her exact counterpart. 

‘* My other aunt, Bertolda !” exclaimed Charlie, with a 
most quizzical expression of countenance. ‘‘ Twins, you 
see, Ned, and two years and a half younger than your 
humble servant.” 

* * * * * * * 

The following New Year’s Day saw a triple wedding 
Regina became Lady Teigne; and Charlie, with much 
emotion and great dignity, bestowed his Aunt Bertolda on 
Edward Stanley, who did not lack a lively appreciation of 
the gift ; while the young gentleman himself bestowed his 


name upon the pretty Miss Vandeleur. 


ALLEGED NEW PRESERVING AGENT. 


In the course of a series of experiments made by Mr. H. 
Jannarch for devising a method of separating the crystal- 
lizable sugar from the molasses, a double salt of borate of 
potassium and sodium was accidentally formed, which ex- 
erted an antiseptic influence on the sugar. Further ex- 
periment showed this salt to be a most péwerful antiseptic 
agent. It is now being made in larger quantities by dis- 
solving in water equal quantities of chloride of potassium, 
nitrate of sodium and boric acid, and evaporating to dry- 
ness after filtering. The salt obtained is, of course, not a 
pure borate, but a mixture of potassio-nitric borate, potas- 
sium nitrate, and sodium chloride. Its action is very 
prompt and continues undiminished for a very long time. 
It has no injurious effect either as regards taste or smell or 
healthiness of the substances impregnated with it. It is 
easily soluble in water and quite deliquescent, so that it 
has to be kept in closely stoppered bottles. It is at pre- 
sent sold for 25 cents a pound, 

In Germany it has been extensively used already by 
butchers, sausage makers, tanners, etc.; but its most im- 
portant use is at present in the manufacture of butter and 
cheese from sweet milk. "When butter is made from sweet 
milk in the ordinary manner, the milk must be kept very 
cold ; when the ‘ preserving salt,” as it is called in Ger- 
many, is used, the milk may be kept at ordinary tem- 
perature without souring ; the remaining sweet milk may 
be worked up into a superior quality of cheese. If 15 
grains of the salt are added for each quart of milk, the 
latter will keep sweet for at least a week. 

Fresh meat, game, etc., may be prepared by dipping it 
into a solution of 1 pound of the salt in 6 pints of water. 
When the meat is intended to be kept for a very long 
period, the meat is rubbed in well with the powdered salt in 
the proportion of 1} drachm to each 2 pounds of meat. In 
twenty-four hours the impregnation is completed, and the 
meat only needs to be dried. A piece of meat prepared in 
this manner in January, 1877, was in perfectly good con- 
dition in January, 1879. For pickling, the meat is pre- 
pared in the same manner and then placed between layers 
of a mixture of 2 pounds of common salt, } pound of pre- 
serving salt, and } pound of sugar. In this way the 
largest hams can be salted in four days. For preserving 
skins, from } to 2 pounds are used, according to size. 
Eggs are placed for fifteen minutes into a solution of 1 
ounce of salt in a quart of water. To preserve beer, wine, 
ete., it is sufficient to rinse the bottles, previous to filling 
them, with a solution of the salt in the proportion of 1.10, 
and adding to the beverage itself 8 grains per quart. For 
fish, lobsters, oysters, fruit, and vegetables, the prepara- 
tion has also been used with the best success. 
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COMPRESSED AIR AS A MOTOR.—AUTOMATIC 
FILTER—THE PLETHYSMOGRAPH, 


Tue attention of engineers has been lately drawn to com- 
pressed air as affording peculiar advantages over steam or 
other power under certain conditions. At the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, compressed air locomotives have been found to 
render the most effective service. They afford all the 
power required, and perform a secondary and very import- 
ant function, namely, that of ventilation. The difficulty 
of the loss of heat by the expansion of the air is overcome 
by causing the compressed air from the reservoir to enter 
during only a part of the course of the piston, and by an 
improvement invented by M. Ribourt, the air is made to 
flow at a fixed pressure, as in the Corliss engine, whatever 
may be the pressure in the reservoir. 
application of the same principle has been made to the 
propulsion of street vehicles in Paris. 


As A general rule, the filtration of liquids is slow and 
tedious. To overcome some of the difficulties, Professor 


COMPRESSED AIK LOCOMOTIVE USED AT THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL WORKS. 





Stevens, of Indiana, has devised a very simple apparatus, | 


the filter. Once mounted 
and started, the contrivance 
requires no further attention 
until it has accomplished its 
work, 

The name plethysmograyh 
hhas been given to a self-reg- 
istering pulseometer inveuted 
by Dr. Mosso of Turin, Italy. 
The forearm is inserted in a 
glass cylinder, and a band of 
india rubber makes a water- 
tight connection. The glass 
vessel is filled with tepid 
water, and any increase or 
diminution in the quantity 
of water is shown by a pe- 
culiar arrangement of the ap- 
paratus. This change is also 
automatically recorded, and 
thus a diagram, nct unlike 
what would be obtained by 
deep-sea soundings, is produced upon paper. Irregulari- 
ties of the pulse produce elevations and depressions 
corresponding to hills and valleys, and in certain stages 
of disease afford an important element in the hands of 
a physician to enable him to make an accurate diagnosis 
of a case. The same apparatus could be used in other 
physical measurements where the self-registering principle 
is desirable. 


ELECTRIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In the north gallery of the Main Exhibition Building at 
Philadelphia was a magnificent organ, erected by Mr. Hil- 


| borne Roosevelt, of New York ; and before it, suspended 
A very successful | 
| tric organ ; while at the top of the English tower stood 


from the roof by two slender ropes, hung a complete elec- 


the electric echo-organ, connected with the great organ Ly 
about 250 feet of wire cable. The electric suspended 
organ, which was twenty feet in front of the gallery, was 
also connected with a cable of insulated wires inserted in 
the slender rope by which it hung. The wind was sup- 
plied in the principal part of the instrument by two of 


which consists of a large lamp-chimney provided with per- | Jaque’s improved brass hydraulic engines, which were to 


forated corks and tubing. The 
funnel, in which is placed the 
filter paper, is inserted in a 
Woulf bottle through a cen- 
tral tubulus; in order to ex- 
haust the air from the Woulf 
bottle, a small, portable steam 
generator isemployed. Water 
in the generator is set to boil, 
with the cocks and safety- 
valve open. Heat is then 
removed and all apertures 
closed. A partial vacuum is- 
thus induced in the boiler on 
cooling, and by a strong rub- 
ber tube connection is made 
with the Woulf bottle. When 
the stop-cock of the boiler is 
opened, a rush of air through 
the apparatus to supply the 
vacuum of the boiler draws 
the liquid rapidly through 
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be seen in operation directly under the organ gallery. 
The hanging organ had its own bellows attached to it, 
worked by a Winn electric motor. This engine was about 
the size of a quart measure, and was operated by four cups 
of Bunsen’s battery. The little organ, complete in all its 
parts, all of which were exposcd to view, presented a novel 
and attractive appearance, particularly the pipes them- 
selves, which were those of a traverse flute, having a most 
exquisite tone. These pipes were made to respond to the 
performer’s touch by a Leclanché battery. The organ, 
which was elevated 250 feet above the performer, had sim- 
ilar appliances, and contained a vox humana stop, a gentle- 
toned flute, and a tremulant. Being inclosed in a small 
box, it was intended to produce the effect of a chorus of 
singers at a distance. By the aid of electric, pneumatic 
and tubular actions, the key, pedal and draw-stop actions 
were made extremely light, and also prompt, so that the 
player could with little effort perform complex passages 
ata very high rate of speed, A new device was also here 
exhibited for the first time, by which the player, before he 
begins, may select six groups of stops, any one of which, 
though «it may work an entire change over the whole 
instrument, can be opened by simply pressing down a cor- 
responding composition pedal. 

In the Horticultural Hall was a pipe-organ with an elec- 
tric action, which, as it contained also drums, cymbals, 
etc., was styled an electro-magnetic orchestra. Externally 
it resembles an ordinary churech-organ, but without the 
ordinary keys, pedals, draw-stops, ete. Near by stands 
an ordinary four-legged table, beneath the top of which is 
found a keyboard, and underneath a coil of rope that con- 
tains insulated wires. This table may be moved a long 
distance from the organ and placed in any position with 
reference to it, and yet control all the speaking pipes, etc. 
But the most extraordinary point to be noticed is that the 
instrument itself plays whatever is required from notes. 
It reads automatically the music sheets that are placed 
upon it. It can be readily perceived that if the musical 
characters were printed in metallic or conducting marks, 
the electricity would distinguish between these and the 
non-conducting surface of the blank part of the paper. 
To save the necessity of setting up such costly type and 
going to press to obtain copies, the paper is simply perfo- 
rated, and a metallic plate placed under it. This perfo- 
rated paper is sold at prices varying 
from fifty cents to one dollar per yard, 
whether for fugues and symphonies or 
lighter music. The music is placed on 
the organ rolled up, and is unrolled 
gradually as it passes under a row of 
charged feelers or readers, whose office 
it is to distinguish between the notes; 
after which it is rolled up again. The 
music itself is marked in the certre of 
the paper, and on either side are the 
notes or perfora- 
tions, as the case 
may be, that cause 
the requisite 
changes to be 
made in the 
stops, varying 
the power, qual- 
ity and combina- 
tions of tone to 
produce the de- 
sired effect at 
each particular 
instant. It 










AUTOMATIC FILTER, 

















THE PLETHYSMOGRAPH, 


should be observed that the mechanical effect of ordi- 
nary barrel-organ music is not so readily perceived here ; 
for the various modifications of speed, ete., that per- 
formers habitually make, may be so readily imitated that 
any one desiring the instrument to give some particu- 
lar shade of expression to any one passage, or even single 
note, may do so readily. Staccato passages may be con- 
verted into legato by making the perforations a trifle larger, 
and vice versa; parts given to the flutes may be played by 
the clarionets, or other instruments, as desired ; the drums 
may be made more or less vigorous in action, and the 
quickness of the strokes—obtained by a rapidly intermit- 
tent circuit-breaker—may be increased or diminished. The 
force of wind may be controlled with equal ease. If, in 
the case of dance-music, a variation in speed is required, 
it is simply necessary to touch the “fly,” which is made 
to act as governor. All trills, shakes and arpeggios are 
given with considerable clearness of definition. The 
slightest mark or perforation will at the right moment of 
time send an electric current through the proper wire, as 
through a nerve, and will induce the corresponding mag- 
net in the instrument instantly to give, like a muscle, the 
exact touch designed. In the instruments thus far man- 
ufactured, the mechanism works noiselessly ; no wind 
escapes in puffs, no power is lost in friction. 


THE TSIGANES OF ROUMANIA, 


THerE are in Roumania 230,000 Tsiganes, formerly 
serfs, but now emancipated and enjoying all the immuni- 
ties and privileges of citizens. They are a peculiar race, 
and embrace by preference certain trades—they are fid- 
dlers, blacksmiths, dealers in iron-ware, cooks, gold-divi- 
ners, bear-showmen ; some cast tin spoons, others make 
wood ornaments with the lathe, and a few of them are 
masons. 

In 1864 all proprietary lands were expropriated, and 
the territory was distributed in lots to all of the peasants, 
The Tsiganes occupying villages also became landowners, 
although very few decided to cultivate the soil, as they 
much preferred a marauding, vagabonding life. A ma- 
jority of them leased their farms to peasants on condition 
of the same annual rent as was paid to the original land- 
lords. Some of the serfs work on the land as day-laborers, 
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and it not unfrequently happens that the Tsiganes who 
are incapable of managing their own affairs work .as 
laborers on their own property which they have leased 
to peasants. 

The Tsiganes live in tents or huts hastily constructed 
—men, women, children, dogs, pigs, mules, and jackasses 
huddled together in the most filthy manner. - Indolent to 
a degree that is scarcely imaginable, and always in debt, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that they uniformly die 
insolvent. They behave ‘very well as long as they are 
treated like enfants gdlés, or with threats of punishment ; 
but treated in the light of free citizens they are good for 
nothing, and np reliance can be placed upon any promise 
they may make. All contractors who employ them en- 
gage to give them food, otherwise when they received 
their pay they would squander it for liquor, and during the 
week would either die of hunger or go begging. 

Each band or clan has its chief, duly elected by majority 
vote. Accustomed to servitude they do not know how to 
live unless they have a master to direct? tyrannize, and 
keep them in order—slavery is a sort of second nature to 
them. They will not work unless there is a constant stim- 
ulant, and the stimulant which they most respect is the 
lash of the chief. The head of the band concludes all bar- 
gains for work to be done, and in a measure holds himself 
responsible for the proper fulfillment of the contracts. If 
by any chance the chief should be too lenient in his treat- 
ment of the men, the clan will rise up against him, depose 
him without ceremony, and at once proceed to elect a 
successor who can inspire them with a suitable amount of 
respect by severity of treatment and the free use of the 
lash. 

The Tsiganes are not wholly devoid of intellect—on the 
contrary, they show considerable aptitude for certain 
trades which they follow. There is one thing they will 
not do, and that is to become shepherds, Efforts have 
recently been made in Roumania to increase the number 
of primary schools, and in the army all the soldiers are 
taught how to read. It is to be hoped that since the 
emancipation, and aided by good schools, the condition of 
the serfs may be greatly improved. Our cut, taken from 
a photograph, represents a bear showman, such as are to 
be found wandering over a great part of Europe, and 
some of whom are to be met with in the United States. 
Now that the attention of the whole world is directed to 
the unhappy condition of Roumania and Bulgaria, the 
wandering showmen will be likely to be ‘received with 
additional interest. / 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Loumrnovs Exectrica, Trpes.—M. Alvergnat has invented a 
pocket light which consists of rarefied tubes which can be easily 
rendered luminous by electricity. The tension of the vapor in 
the tubes is measured by a height of mercury varying from .196 to 
-314 of an inch. The vapor is the chloride or bromide of silicium, 
and by rubbing the outside of the tubes with any substance devel- 
oping electricity, a bright light is produced within the tubes, 
formed of different colored filaments—rose-colored for the chlo- 
ride, and yellowish-green for the bromide. The tension of the 
vapor necessary to produce this phenomenon is greater than that 
for the Geissler tubes, and the electricity which illuminates these 
latter tubes does not pass through the new apparatus. This inge- 
nious arrangement permits of the carrying in the side-pocket a 
ease with all the necessary apparatus for giving illumination with- 
out the danger of fire; available also under water 6 in an explo- 
sive atmosphere. 

ELECTRICITY IN DyEtnc.—Herr Goppelsrode has observed that 
if an electric current is passed through aniline dye-vats. decolor- 
ation ensues, with formation of colorless salts of leukaniline. If 
yarns or cloth are steeped in the liquid, they absorb it, and on 
subsequent exposure to the air they become colored, just like the 
goods drawn out of an indigo vat and exposed tothe air. The 
colors thus obtained are said to be faster than those produced by 
the ordinary method. Whether this principle of dyeing will prove 
practically useful, remains to be seen. 











Dovuste Stars.—A considerable number of the stellar bodies 
have been always considered as being double. That is to say, that 
two of them belonged to the same system, either in equal import- 
ance, or one in attendance on the other. That such is the case in 
many iustances, is unquestionable, and the companions present 
the most singular variety of movements, sizes and color. In some 
cases they’approach and recede alternutely, while in others they 
have a distinct revolution round euch other, something resembling 
that of the moon round the earth. But the fact must be borne in 
mind that our satellite is simp!y an opaque, lustreless aes, only 
reflecting the lights it receives from the great luminary, the centie 
of our system, while the double stars are cach of them suns them- 
selves, and, most probably, have each a system of satellites, like 
the planets of our own, revolving around them, However, certain 
doubts had arisen as to whether the immense number of those 
double stars which had been recorded by various astronomers was 
absolutely correct, and M. Flammarion has devoted many years 
to the investigation of the subject. From repeated and careful 
examination, comparing all the micrometrical observations of 
those heavenly bodies with new measures taken by improved 
instruments, he is able to assert that sixty-six of the so-called 
double stars are nothing more than optical groups. That is to 
say, that two of the stellar bodies happen to be so placed in space 
that, though at an immeasurable distance from each other, they 
are in such a position that their rays reach our earth in the same 
line. Ong very curious fact is, that. many of the supposed com- 

anions present an equal brightness, but from the angular dis- 

tances ascertained in their movements, the space between them 
must be immense; showing that a vast difference must: exist be- 
tween them, both in bulk and brilliancy. 


FIsHING For SHARKS.—Four species of this voracious sea mon- 
ster are found in the waters of Northern Europe, They are met 
with in large quantities on the banks which extend parallel to the 
coasts of Nordland and Finmark, in Norway, and as far as North 
Cape and the Island of Cheny. They are found also in the Arctic 
Seas and the large fiords or bays of the Norwegian shores, at depths 
varying from 100 to 200 fathoms. The fishing is most lucrative 
about the latitude of 68 deg. N., and is carried on by boats of from 
25 to 3) tons, worked by crews of six men. They cast anchor on 
banks of from 200 to 250 fathoms’ depth, and then throw out a line 
of 300 fathoms. To its lower extremity is attached a box pierced 
with small holes, containing fat of the seal, the oil of which issues 
by the apertures and attracts the sharks toward the principal 
baited hook. That is attached by a small chain of iron of about 
four fathoms length to the line, and baited with some fish, or, what 
is better, a pound of seal’s fat, which must not be rancid. As soon 
as the fish is hooked, it is hauled to the surface, and a heavy blow 
on the back of the head stuns it so that it can be drawn on board. 
The animal is immediately opened and the liver extracted. The 
body is again fastened up, after being inflated, so as to prevent its 
sinking to interfere with further operations, and thrown into the 
sea, when it is carried away by the currents. The length of the 
sharks varies greatly, from ten to twenty feet, and sometimes even 
to forty feet, and their value depends on the weight of the liver, 
which will yield from half a barrel to two barrels of very fine oi). 
Under favorable circumstances, a fishing boat can collect during a 
Winter from forty to fifty barrels of oil, which is considered as a 
good season. 


A REMARKABLE SHELLFISH.—M. Milne Edwards has described 
a remarkable shellfish brought to his notice by Prof. Agassiz, who 
secured it by dredging in the Gulf of Mexico. It is a gigantic 
isopod, found at a depth of 955 fathoms, to the northeast of the 
Yueatan Bank, and to the north of the Tortugas. The specimen is 
not only remarkable for its size—nearly twelve inches long and 
four inches wide—but also for the special arrangement of the res- 
meng organs, quite different in form from that of all other 
nown crustacee. M. Milne Edwards has given it the name of 
Bathynomus giganteus. The fact seems to be, that the ordinary 
breathing apparatus of a commén isopod would be insufficient for 
the physiological necessities of an animal living at so great a 
depth, and consequently nature has provided a supplement. In 
the group to which it belongs, the false abdominal cloacew are the 
only means of respiration, while in the bathynome they are only 
an accessory. Below them is a whole series of bronchial tubes of 
an arborescent form, which may be said to constitute a system of 
lungs. The eyes, which might have been expected to be very 
imperfect in an animal living in the obscurity of such profound 
depths, are, on the contrary, highly developed, each of them havy- 
ing as many as four thousand facets. Instead of being on the top 
of the head, the eyes are planted below the frontal ridge, under 
the base of the antennx, 


EartTH-Wax AND PARAFFINE.-—The recent discovery of an im- 
mense bed of fossil wax in Utah reminds us that the world has 
seareely taken account of the wealth she had before, in the min- 
eral wax-oils which have been brought into commerce during the 
last ten years. In 1830, paraffine was identified as a constituent 
of wood-tar, and a product of various destructive distillations. 
For twenty years it was known only in the cabinets of chemists. 
Soon after the middle of this century, the enterprise of distilling 
Irish peat for paraffine and pyroligneous acid was undertaken, 
and shortly after English cannel coal was worked for paraffine and 
by-products. These operations first put paraffine candles on tho 
market Getting only three pounds of paraffine from a ton of peat, 


the British capitalists reluctantly gave up the task of making can- 
dies out of the peat bogs of Ireland; but the working of bitumin- 
ous coals for paraffine and other products attained considerable 
proportions in both Scotland and the United States, and has been 
abandoned, but slowly, after it was found that there was plenty ci 
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paraffine already lying in the earth, distilled before man was born, 
and to be had for the gathering. Meantime the people along the 
northern foot of the Carpathian Mountains, in Galicia and other 
Austrian provinces, possessed a great plenty of excellent paraffine, 
mostly at a depth of 100 to 150 feet, in transparent, honey-yellow 
lumps and layers, mixed with clay, but cropping out slightly here 
and there at the surface, with the coal measures, and’ sometimes 
used for fuel where it was most accessible. Its discovery, as a 
fossil resin, “‘ found in a sandstone in Moldavia,” under the name 
of ozocerite, or ozokerite, was credited to Meyer, in works on min- 
eralogy. In 1875 the production was estimated at 21,000,000 kilo- 
grams (44,000,000 pounds) annually. Though solid at atmospheric 
temperatures, the earth-wax of Austria contains liquid oils, which 
are separated by distilling. The new earth-wax of Utah, from its 
high melting point, must be nearly free from liquid oils, that is, 
noeirly all paraffine. The Utah mineral wax is reported to be of 
inexhaustible extent; the beds, in many places twenty fect thick, 
being scattered thickly over a territory not less than twenty by 
sixty miles. It seems to be heavier, and probably of higher melt- 
ing point than any earth-wax heretofore found in abundance, 
seg therefore must be far better for candles, and as a substitute 
or wax. 


ENTERTAINING “COLUMN, 
A CONNECTICUT man recently said, ‘‘Lend me a dollar. My 
wife has left me, and I want to advertise that I-am not responsible 
for her debts !” 
*‘V"Ho brayed there ?” asked a member of the Canadian House 


of Commons of the persons who were trying by interruption to 
silence him. ‘“ It was an echo,” was the answer. 


A PAINTER, having turned physician, was askod the reason. 
“Because,” replied he, ‘‘ my former business exhibited my mistakes 
in too glaring a manner; therefore I have now chosen one in which 
they will all be buried !” 


PEDESTRIAN (to rustic)—“‘ Howis it, I wonder? You work hard, 
live plainly, and grow stout; while I——” Rustic: “No use 0’ 
talkin’, sir; it lays i’the breed. A toadstool's a toadstool, and you 
can't make a mushroom out’n it, Naver.” 


SPEAKING of an acquaintance, “I was not aware that you knew 
him,” said Smith to an Irish friend the other day. ‘‘ Knew him ?” 
cried the Emerald Islander, in a tone which comprehended know- 
ledge of more than one life. “I knew him when his father was a 
boy iad 

IrascrsiE old party: ‘ Conductor, why did you not wake me as 
{asked you? Here Iam, miles beyond my station!” Conductor: 
“T did try, sir, but all I could get out of: you was, ‘All right, 
Maria; get the children their breakfast, and Til be down in a 
minute.’” 

An old gentleman, aged eighty-four, and his bride, aged eighty- 
two, took their seats in a street-car the other i. A ee ocecu- 
pying the seat opposite says he overheard the following: Old 
Gentleman (to his bride): “ Who's a ’ittle lamb?” Blushing Bride: 
** Bof of us!” 


A tover who had “gone West” to “ make a home” for his 
“Birdie,” wrote her: “ I’ve got the finest quarter section of land 
(160 acres) I ever put my foot down on.” Birdie wrote back: 
‘Suppose you buy another [= my section, John, so we can have 
a lawn around your foot!” John “ madea home,” but Birdie never 
was the mistress of it. 


A crr1zen went into a Norwich hardware store the other da 
and inquired, ‘“‘ How much do you ask for a bath-tub for a child ?” 
“Three dollars and seventy-five cents,”’ was the reply. “ W h-e-w!” 
whistled the customer. ‘ Guess we’ll have to keep on washing the 
baby in the coal-scuttle till prices come down.” 


Even in telegraphing one must observe ths ordinary rules of 
grammar. A lady desired to communicate by electrivity to her 
husband in the city the size of an illuminated text which she had 
a for the Sunday-school room. When the order reached 
— it read, ‘ Unto us a child is born, nine feet long by two feet 
wide.” 

Sue Dipn’t.—In one of the Detroit schools the other day, a 
class in English history were being questioned by the teacher 
about Henry VIII., and she finally asked, “Did Anne of Cleves, 
Henry’s fourth wife, die a natural death?” There was an awful 
silence for half a minute, and then one miss stammered out, “ No, 
ma’am ; she was divorced !” 


‘*Wrin you love me thus for ever?” 
And she looked into his eyes, 
With a glance that seemed a token 
Of the fervor of her sighs, 

‘I wouldn't guaranteo it,” 

: With a smile responded Pat. 

‘For I’m searcely of the notion 
That I'll last as long as that.” 


_ A FIVE-YEAR OLD son of a family the other day stood watching 
his baby brother, who was making a great noise over having his 
face washod. The little fellow at length lost his pa‘ience, and 
stamping with his tiny foot, said, “You think you have lots of 
trouble, but you don’t know anything about it. Wait till you're 


big enough to get a licken’, and then you'll see; won't he, 
mamma ?? 














‘Srove-PIPE hats are shorter than usual this season.” And so 
are the men who bet on the wrong side of the Ohio election. 


Watvep.—‘ He watved his adieux,” the country editor remarked 
of a subscriber who had skipped out overnight, leaving his credit- 
org in the lurch. 


A Sunpay-scHoot class in Wilmington was asked who was the 
author of the Psalms. Silence at first; then a little hand was held 
up. “I know.” “Who?” “Sam!” 


NrveE men out of ten, when you run against them in the dark, 
will say, ‘Hello!’ ‘The other one will mutier the first syllable, 
and leave you to complete the word. 


A cow was recently drowned on Long Island by falling, head 
foremost, into a hogshead yater. This is a warning to those 
who try to mix milk and wa °: the wrong way. 


SupPosE some one starts a Losing Bank, for a change. As 
nearly all the savings banks lose, perhaps a losing bank would 
save. The experiment is worth trying, anyhow. 


_ THE new map and railroad guide of Ohio has just been pub- 
lished. Washington, D, C., is located about midway betweer Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus. All other portions of the map are murked 
“uninhabited region.” 


Arter hunting through the dictionary for nearly an hour, Blinks 
said that Mr. Noah Webster must have been a darned fool, for he 
and his friend Jinks had lived in the ward for over ten years, and 
neither of their names were in it! 


“*SPENDEE payment alleo samee Melican man. Selle allee shirt 
we gittee West, samee like Holace Gleeley,” said a Chinese laun- 
dry banker to us the other day. Then he winked ’way down below 
his cheek, and asked us if we'd “ havee balle”? 


Ir you were Dr. Mary’s husband 
ou would find it hard to learn, 

When looking for your trowsers, 
To distinguish yourn from hern, 


SHe was a Massachusetts woman, and she had been to the 
Museum in Boston to see the performance of “ Evangeline.” Re- 
turning home in the cars she made one criticism, and it was an 
intelligent one. It was: “I think that heifer ought to be re- 
paired |” 

Drive out with a horse, and he will switch his tail one hundred 
and fifty times a rod te foree away troublesome flies; but let him 
once get his tail over a line, and the old quadruped will wander on 
for miles without thinking of the flies which revel unmolested in 
his living gore. 

A WEST side ciergyman was called out the other night to minis- 
ter by the dying bed of a prominent citizen. ‘ Was he connected 
with a savings bank ?” asked the divine. “He was a trustee,” 
replied the messenger. “ We!l, there’s no use in my going,” said 
the pastor; ‘‘still, the mercy of Heaven is infinite, and there’s no 
saying—so I had better go through the motions, perhaps.” 


From the British fleet in Eastern waters: A young midshipman 
went out to join his ship, commanded by a gallant officer, other- 
wise rather a don. He was met on deck y the captain, who said, 
“Well, youngster, so you’ve come to join us. I suppose it’s the 
old story—the fool of the family, eh ? Hayy, haw!” ‘To which the 
middy replied, in a squeaky voice, “ Oh, no, sir; it’s all changed 
since your day!” Exit captain. 


A NorTHERN minister was introduced to a colored minister, and 
inquired after his work. “I preach, sah, on Colonel Gordon’s 
plantation.” “ How many colored people have you there?” “ Well, 
sah, bout a hundred and seventy-five.” ‘And how many have 
you in the church?” “ Dat ’pends, sah, altogether on de time ob 
year. In do’vival time dey’s all members’ In de backsliding 
times der’s nobody members but Uncle Billy and old Aunt Katy.” 


An Irish SpecunaTion.—A couple of Irishmen, ones to 
combine pleasure with profit by doing a little unlicensed traffickin 
in liquor on the Derby day, bought’ a smail jar of whisky an 
started for Epsom. Knowing they would want a drop themselves 
on the way, it was agreed that neither should drink without pay- 
ing. They had not traveled far on the road when one drank a 
glass and paid his partner threepence; he followed suit and 
handed the money back again, It was a dusty, toilsome journey, 
and on reaching the Downs they were dumbfounded by discovering 
the whisky was all gone, and that, although they had honestly 
paid for every dram, they had only threepence between them as 
the final result of their speculation. 


CHINESE MAXIMS. 


Do not write ut random against the doors and wails. 

Pay due respect to the relations subsisting among men, 
Kindness is the principal duty of a father. 

Respect is the principal duty between a prince and his minister. 
Brothers should mutually love. 

A friend should speak the truth. 

Sit in a retired placo and call home the heart. 

Be sparing of wine and pleasure, and purify the heart. 
Be diligent in business, and attentive to your words. 
Establish a good manner 

Let your intentions be es:alted, but your manner humble, 
Be bold yet careful . 

Resene men from presest errors, and follow the ancients, 
Kteject the depraved, and revert to the upright. 





THE BRIC-A-BRAC COLLECTOR, 





THE SRIC*A-BRAC COLLECTOR. 
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